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Foreword 


A quarter of a century ago, James Barr’s publications were 
unique in calling biblical scholars to become familiar with the field 
of general linguistics and to integrate its results with the work of 
exegesis. In spite of many favorable reviews of his books, the 
scholarly response to Barr was mixed, and even those who agreed 
with him usually did little more than pay lip service to the value of 
linguistics. Even during the 1970s, significant works in this area 
were few and far between. 

The 1980s, however, have seen a genuine awakening to the 
substantive contribution that linguistics can make to biblical exe- 
gesis. Valuable books in this field are no longer rare, while articles 
and monographs regularly present the more technical aspects of 
this interdisciplinary approach. 

Yet one must not conclude that these developments, important 
though they are, have had a major impact on biblical studies. The 
vast majority of publications in the areas of exegesis and biblical 
theology reflect only a superficial acquaintance (if any) with 
modern linguistics. While biblical commentators, for example, are 
expected to make responsible use of ancillary disciplines—such 
as archaeology, textual criticism, classical studies, and so on— 
linguistic theory is virtually absent from the standard commen- 
taries, even though a commentator must deal constantly with the 
nature of language before drawing exegetical conclusions. 

The fault, to be sure, does not lie primarily in the field of 
biblical scholarship, since general linguistics has not yet been fully 
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integrated into the liberal arts curriculum. Theological seminaries 
can still expect new students to have taken courses in history, 
literature, philosophy, and the sciences, but only a small percent- 
age of college graduates have had formal exposure to linguistics 
(though happily an increasing number of English programs now 
incorporate the principles and methods of this discipline in their 
required courses). Since a seminary can hardly justify offering 
required courses in linguistics, some ingenuity is necessary if the 
theological curriculum is to remedy this particular deficiency. 

This is precisely where Dr. Black’s book offers an important 
contribution. The reader will not find in these pages a mere 
introduction to linguistics with scattered biblical examples; nor is 
this work a Greek grammar with occasional forays into linguistics. 
Instead, and perceptively, the author has chosen to instruct the 
reader simultaneously in both fields. The value of this approach is 
indisputable. Most students have neither the interest nor the time 
to read extensively in linguistics per se and then to integrate what 
they have read into their study of the biblical languages. The 
present work blends the two steps into one—and it does so 
without creating confusion. In fact, most theological students, 
after going through this book, will have a much better grasp of 
both linguistics and Greek grammar than if they had read two 
separate textbooks. 

Accordingly, this work is ideally suited for reviewing Greek 
grammar. Not only intermediate students of the language, but 
also pastors and even scholars who have allowed their Greek to 
become a little rusty, can profit greatly from a careful study of the 
material presented here. They will certainly learn many new 
things. Perhaps more important, however, is the new perspective 
they will acquire on things they already know (“So that’s what 
that strange rule was all about!”). 

Dr. Black does not, of course, intend to replace the standard 
intermediate Greek grammars. Indeed, some users may wish that 
he had placed greater emphasis on matters of syntax (I myself 
might handle the problem of verbal aspect a little differently). But 
the book has a clearly defined purpose, and the author has been 
very successful in reaching his specific goal. The publication of this 
book, I am convinced, will enrich the theological curriculum and 
have a notable impact on the next generation of biblical exegetes. 


Moisés Silva 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


Preface to the Second Edition 


When work began on the first edition of Linguistics for Students of 
New Testament Greek nearly ten years ago, two aspects of the book 
were distinctive. In the first place, whereas most intermediate works 
on New Testament Greek were content to sketch the grammar of the 
New Testament along traditional lines, I decided to produce a book 
that would concentrate on a linguistic approach to New Testament 
Greek, weaving together literary, grammatical, and linguistic con- 
cerns. In the second place, this introductory survey of linguistics 
emphasized the logical and cohesive nature of New Testament Greek 
from the smallest unit of sound to the largest discourse. Since that 
time, the ever-increasing number of books and articles devoted to 
New Testament Greek linguistics is proof that scholars and students 
alike are finding this method helpful. More than ever before, lin- 
guistics is becoming an indispensable element in the theory and 
practice of New Testament interpretation. 

Although the basic purpose and content of the book have not 
changed, the present edition constitutes a step forward in two ways. 
In the first place, I have updated the bibliographies so that readers 
can appreciate the recent surge of interest in biblical linguistics. Sec- 
ondly, I have added a chapter illustrating the place of discourse 
analysis (textlinguistics) in New Testament exegesis. The need to 
devote an entire chapter to discourse analysis became apparent to 
me in 1990 during a two-week conference of biblical scholars, lin- 
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guists, and Bible translators at the International Linguistics Center 
in Dallas, Texas. That conference produced a volume of essays 
intended to introduce students to the relevance of discourse analy- 
sis for New Testament interpretation (see D. A. Black, ed., Linguis- 
tics and New Testament Interpretation: Essays on Discourse Analysis 
[Nashville: Broadman, 1992]). My goal in the chapter on discourse 
analysis is to offer a focused discussion of the structure and theme 
of Philippians as a model of how some textlinguists go about their 
work. I have arranged the pericopes of the letter into a comprehen- 
sive outline that reveals the distinctive purpose of this often mis- 
understood letter. In a subsequent publication I hope to show in 
greater detail how the discourse structure of Philippians should 
shape our understanding of this New Testament book. 

It is my joy to express sincere and heartfelt thanks to Jim Weaver, 
Editorial Director of Baker Academic at Baker Book House, for 
enthusiastically supporting this edition and for carefully seeing it 
into print; to Allan Fisher, Director of Publications at Baker, for his 
consistent commitment to meeting the needs of Greek students; and 
to my colleagues and students at Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Simon Greenleaf University, Talbot School of Theology, 
and various other institutions, whose challenges and comments have 
aided me in preparing the present edition. Above all, if this book 
helps readers to interpret the New Testament more carefully and 
thus to discover the love of God that has been revealed in the com- 
ing of its central character, I shall be grateful indeed. 


Preface 


Not long ago, Greek students lived in a stable, protected world 
where the rules were known, where there were established 
methods, and where traditional grammars made up the bulk of 
teaching materials. Today, this closed and protected world is 
opening up and branching out, rediscovering the outside world. 
No Greek student is an island: like it or not, he is asked to ponder 
the relationship between Greek and the science of linguistics. 
Both the content and the spirit of traditional instruction in 
grammar are being challenged in fundamental ways by the revolu- 
tion in language scholarship brought about by modern linguistic 
research. Linguistics has brought with it new terms and new 
procedures but above all a new attitude. The language teacher 
once treated grammar as if it were something known and absolute. 
There was no need to ask: Where should we start if we wish to 
develop a system of grammar? What is the best method of 
teaching grammar? What in fact is grammar? Linguists set out to 
convince language teachers of the need for starting from the 
foundations. 

As a consequence, interest in linguistics among teachers and 
students of New Testament Greek has risen phenomenally in the 
last few years. The subject is in the air at every professional 
meeting—sometimes earnestly advocated, sometimes bitterly con- 
demned, but never completely ignored. This curiosity about lin- 
guistics and its place in the study of Greek is now too great to be 
satisfied by the handful of specialized studies written mostly for 
experts. Clearly there is a need for books that will introduce 
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Greek students to the field of linguistics and show how its 
findings can increase their understanding of the New Testament. 

This book is one Greek teacher’s contribution toward meeting 
this need. It is primarily concerned, as its title suggests, with the 
interrelations between linguistics and New Testament Greek 
grammar. It is not a textbook on either subject, and should not be 
expected to give an advanced view of either (as its subtitle 
conveys). Instead, the book grew out of a practical need to give a 
basic course in linguistics for New Testament students. I hope 
that it will also be of service to many other teachers giving similar 
courses in universities and seminaries. Those who are studying 
Greek in the usual way should find the book helpful in the 
application of linguistics to their knowledge of the language. 
Others can use the book in private study as the means of 
acquiring in the shortest and most direct way a sufficient knowl- 
edge of linguistics to enable them to move on to more advanced 
works. I even cherish the dream that teachers will learn something 
valuable about the nature of Greek from this text and that this 
knowledge will improve their teaching and help their students: 

A word on how this book is to be used. It is an introduction and 
a survey, to be read rather than consulted. The material is 
presented sequentially: the student is first introduced to the 
phenomenon of language study itself, and then to an integrated 
description of New Testament Greek, using whichever linguistic 
theory that applies most directly to the descriptive problem at 
hand. I have done my best to eliminate unnecessary terminology 
and to define new terms. I have also decided against using 
footnotes since the book will be easier to read without endless 
qualifications and references. Most of the concepts presented here 
are not original, but are drawn eclectically from a wide range of 
authors within the general field of linguistics. At the end of each 
chapter there is a short bibliography listing important books and 
articles that have been consulted and that any student who has 
mastered this book might wish to read in the future. 

It is superfluous to point out that a book of this size does not 
exhaust its subject. This was not my aim, as it is far beyond my 
gifts. I have merely tried to present, as simply as possible, the 
generally accepted facts and principles of linguistics as they apply 
to New Testament Greek. Linguistics is like the proverbial hydra— 
a monster with an endless number of heads. There seems to be 
no limit to the aspects of this subject that one could explore. 
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Consequently I have felt it necessary to specialize quite rigidly, 
and in the process much had to be diluted, omitted, or condensed. 
Thus in many areas the presentation will be sketchy, though, I 
hope, accurate. If at times the language in this book seems too 
nontechnical, too simple to express significant and complex con- 
cepts, I would ask the reader to keep in mind that the anticipated 
user of this book is not the professional linguist, comfortably 
conversant with Chomsky, Pike, and others, but the busy student 
pursuing a working knowledge of Greek. And to the degree that I 
have whetted the student’s appetite to delve deeper into the 
Greek language—far beyond the scope of this book—I can say 
that I have achieved my goal in writing. 
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Introducing Linguistics: 


The Landscape and the Quest 


Why Study Linguistics? 


This book is an invitation to think about language. It attempts to 
apply the principles of linguistic science to the analysis of New 
Testament Greek. It is intended for use by those without any 
prior knowledge of linguistics who desire a straightforward, prac- 
tical, and relaxed introduction to the subject. 

Unfortunately, many students (particularly those who were 
frightened by grammar early in life and have never fully 
recovered) fail to learn linguistics simply because they are 
scared off by the word itself. The grammar-shy student takes one 
look at it and falls into a faint, certain that he has met the evil eye 
itself. 

Actually, linguistics is no more formidable than any other 
course of study. Our anxiety stems from certain mistaken ideas 
about linguistics. Some of these notions are minor, like loose 
buttons or untied shoelaces; others are as threatening as the San 
Andreas Fault. But the Terrible Three are the following: 

The terms used in linguistics are too difficult for me to understand. This 
objection is perfectly reasonable, especially to busy students who 
have little use for “phonemes” or “morphemes” if such terms 
seem to be unnecessary verbiage. But the language of linguistics is 
no more strange or esoteric than much of the vocabulary we use 
every day. Every field, every profession has its jargon—special 
words to describe what it does and how it does it. Dentists talk 
about “caries” instead of cavities. Teachers talk about “learning 
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objectives” when they refer to what they are trying to accomplish. 
A student’s vocabulary may range all the way from dispensing 
“superunleaded” or eating ““BLTs” to debating “the eschatology of 
the Olivet Discourse”—all in the same day! Mastering the term- 
inology of linguistics is simply a matter of learning what various 
words mean and how they are used. 

I could never hope to master all of the topics covered in linguistics. There is, 
of course, nothing unusual about this apprehension. Most modern 
sciences are fairly well developed and perpetuated by specialists in 
the field. But every expert began as a newcomer in his area of 
specialization, not as an accomplished scholar. The complexity of 
linguistics, therefore, is in no way unique, and beginners should 
no more be deterred from studying it because of the enormity of 
the field than beginners in astronomy should become discouraged 
by the impossibility of learning the name of every star in the 
heavens. 

Linguists themselves seem uncertain about their conclusions, and the entire 
discipline is in a state of flux. Why, then, should I enter this ‘‘jungle’’? 
Controversies and rapid shifts in the linguistic camp clearly exist. 
But they should not prevent us from asking the basic questions: 
What have we learned from linguistics over the years? What are 
the lasting contributions that linguists have made to the way we 
understand language? What aspects of the linguists’ work have 
proved most stimulating and productive in the classroom? In 
challenging much in our methodology and teaching that was 
negative or merely conventional, linguists have opened up an 
exciting world of new materials and ideas for us to draw on. 

These three misconceptions about linguistics are not the only 
ones, but they are the most common—and the most likely to 
cause offense to the beginning student. Each has a superficial 
attractiveness, starting from facts that are well known but draw- 
ing exaggerated and unjustified conclusions from them. The easiest 
way to handle the Terrible Three is to forget about them. Put 
them behind you forever. Then you can devote your energies to 
learning and applying linguistics in your study of New Testament 
Greek. It may be a slow, laborious process at first, but gradually 
you will find that comprehension comes easily; you will have 
fewer and fewer apprehensions about linguistics because your 
heightened awareness of possible misconceptions will help you 
avoid them from the start. Today there is a plethora of fresh, 
substantial, challenging materials that can help teachers and 
students understand and use the Greek language. 
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To use such materials productively, however, linguists must be 
prepared to answer the questions any bright student might 
legitimately ask: 

What are we after? What we are after in studying linguistics is not 
to commit ourselves to memorizing a new system of rules or a 
new set of terms. What we are after is to develop a fuller 
awareness and appreciation of the nature of language itself. By 
studying linguistics we gain insight into what language is and how 
it works. We acquire basic knowledge about the analysis and 
description of languages on this earth, and about ways in which 
human beings use janguage to communicate with one another. 
Knowledge of Greek words and forms is of little help without this 
understanding of the essential character of language. 

What is it good for? When we study linguistics we are learning 
how to put the Greek language in its rightful place as a part— 
perhaps the most technical part—of our work in the text of the 
New Testament. Through exposure and practice, we can acquire a 
broader, more confident command of New Testament Greek. We 
can learn why the future of ym has the rough breathing—an 
apparent “exception”; why the reduplication of tiny “breaks the 
rules” (it should be 6i8n,11); how the so-called irregular verbs such 
as Baivw are based on consistent linguistic principles; why épyov 
and work are only superficially different in form. 

But more importantly, the study of linguistics can contribute a 
great deal to our understanding of the meaning of the New 
Testament. It can help us become more aware of why we under- 
stand a text the way we do when we read it, and it can help us 
talk about the text more precisely, by providing us with a meth- 
odology through which we can show how interpretation is in part 
derived from grammatical considerations. Linguistics may also 
help solve problems of interpretation by showing us why one 
meaning is possible but not another. Above all, however, linguistics 
can give us a point of view, a way of looking at a text that will 
help us develop a consistent analysis, and prompt us to ask 
questions about the language of the text that we might have 
otherwise overlooked. 

How, then, does one study linguistics properly? You must begin by 
finding out exactly what it is and how it is put together. Then you 
can learn how to organize your own thoughts scientifically and 
objectively. With each chapter of this book you will delve deeper 
and deeper into the Greek language, studying progressively its 
various features, evaluating the subject matter as you go, and 
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making new discoveries about language in the process. By the 
time you have finished this book, you should have learned enough 
about linguistics to significantly improve your language skills. 

This chapter introduces most of the major questions a linguist 
would ask when investigating the structure and use of Greek, and 
shows how the linguist’s observations can be brought to bear on 
the study of the New Testament and its interpretation. We cannot 
satisfactorily proceed, however, without defining two of the most 
basic terms: linguist and linguistics. 


What Is a Linguist? 


A person who studies human language is usually referred to as a 
linguist. Linguistician, a term coined by Robert Hall on the analogy of 
mathematician or mortician, more accurately describes one who works 
scientifically in language, but it is too much of a tongue twister to 
become generally accepted. Sometimes the word linguist is also 
used to refer to a “polyglot,” that is, a person who can speak or 
write several languages (Gk. modtc, ‘many’ + yA@ooa, ‘language’).* 
The scientific linguist, however, is not particularly interested in 
actually using language for communication. He may, in fact, speak 
only his native tongue. A linguist in the sense of a linguistics 
expert can be likened to a musicologist. A musicologist could 
analyze a piano concerto by pointing out its themes, movements, 
meter, and tempo. But he need not be able to play the concerto 
himself. He leaves that to the concert pianist. Likewise it is more 
important for the linguist to analyze and explain linguistic phe- 
nomena such as German verbs and French nouns than to make 
himself understood in Berlin or Paris. 

The linguist’s work is understanding and describing the nature 
of language. He tries to answer such basic questions as “What is 
language?” and “How does language work?” He probes into 
various related problems, such as “Why do languages change?”, 
“What do all languages have in common?”, “How does a child 
learn to speak?”, and so on. Linguists, of course, are not the only 
scholars concerned with these questions. In studying language 
scientifically, anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists, missiolo- 
gists, biblical scholars, and many others gain important insights 
into their own areas of specialization. But before such scholars can 


* The etymologies given in this text are for illustrative purposes and are not 
necessarily guides to meaning. 
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develop adequate theories of language relating to their own 
disciplines, they must first understand the essential nature of 
language. Linguistics provides this understanding and thus serves 
as a bridge between language proper and related fields. 


What Is Linguistics? 


Linguistics is the science that attempts to understand language from 
the point of view of its “inner workings”—what linguists call 
internal structure. This structure includes speech sounds and mean- 
ings, as well as a complex grammatical system that relates those 
sounds and meanings. The analysis of a language system is 
possible only by examining and comparing actual manifestations 
of language as represented by samples of speech or writing, but 
the end result is a description of the “linguistic code” that more or 
less uniformly manifests itself in all verbal communication. Notice 
that this definition of linguistics maintains a distinction between 
the language system (la langue) and the manifestation of that 
system in the speech of particular individuals (la parole). This 
distinction was emphasized by the Swiss linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure, who pointed out that linguistics is concerned with the 
study of la langue, the language system. 

In brief, then, linguistics may be defined as the scientific study of 
the language systems of the world. It is a science because the 
empirical methods of the sciences are used as much as possible to 
bring the precision and control of scientific investigation to the 
study of language. Linguistics is not, of course, wholly auton- 
omous. It must draw upon such sciences as physiology, psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology for certain basic concepts and data. But 
however closely it may be related to other sciences, linguistics is 
unique insofar as it is interested in language as an end in itself. 


How Do Linguists Go About Their Work? 


Because language is one of the most complex of human activities, 
linguistics has developed into a full-blown academic field with 
many specialized yet interdependent disciplines that concentrate 
on specific aspects of language. Linguists can take certain general 
approaches to the study of language. First, there is the synchronic 
approach (Gk. obv, ‘with’ + ypdvoc, ‘time’), in which language is 
viewed as it exists at some particular point in time. Descriptive 
linguistics is essentially a synchronic view of language, examining 
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language without reference to the changes that are a natural part 
of the development of any language. Second, linguists can take a 
diachronic approach (Gk. 616, ‘through’ + ypdévog, ‘time’), viewing 
language from a historical perspective. Included in this area is 
historical linguistics, the study of the origin and development of 
the sound patterns of language, of the forms of individual words, 
of the grammatical relationships between words, and of all other 
data related to language. A third approach to language study, the 
comparative (Lat. comparo, ‘I couple, compare’), investigates the 
possible relationships between individual languages as well as 
variations within the same language (dialects). 

Let us now take a closer look at these approaches to the study 
of language. We shall describe each one briefly in this chapter, and 
then in succeeding chapters investigate them more thoroughly. 


Descriptive Linguistics 

The grammar of a language is the chief concern of the descrip- 
tive linguist. Grammar can be defined as a system of rules relating 
sound and meaning. The attempt to identify and classify all the 
sounds used in a given language is known as phonology (Gk. govt, 
‘sound’ + Adéyoc, ‘word, science’). Phonologists listen to speech 
and try to break it down into its constituent parts. Among the 
basic phonological units of all human sound systems are discrete 
elements called phonemes—the smallest units of sound that make a 
functional difference in the meaning of words. The method used 
to determine the phonemes of a language is to contrast words 
that are identical in every sound except one, and then determine if 
the meanings of the two words are the same or different. For 
example, the words pill and bill are identical in every respect except 
the initial sound. It would seem that p and b are separate phonemes 
in English. This conclusion is confirmed by noting the difference in 
meaning between rapid and rabid. English has approximately forty- 
five such phonemes. 

The next layer of the structure of language is its morphology (Gk. 
Hopgn, “form’). Morphologists are interested in the particles of 
meaning, known as morphemes, that are put together to form 
words. A morpheme is distinguished from a phoneme by the fact 
that a morpheme, by itself, has meaning, whereas a phoneme, by 
itself, does not. For instance, the phoneme 6 carries with it no 
particular meaning, but when combined with the phoneme e, the 
sound that results (be) does have meaning. The word be is thus 
identifiable as an English morpheme. 
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Morphologists classify words into at least two categories: simple 
and complex. A simple word such as dog seems to be an irreducible 
unit: there seems to be no way to break it down further into 
meaningful parts. On the other hand, the word dogs seems to be 
made up of two parts: the noun dog and a plural ending (-s in this 
case). Not every noun in English forms its plural in this fashion, 
but many do. In linguistics these meaning-bearing parts of a 
complex word—that is, the different building blocks that make it 
up—are also identified as morphemes. In this case we say that we 
have the plural morpheme -s; and in addition, we say that the 
simple noun dog is itself a morpheme. Morphemes, then, are often 
defined as the minimal units of meaning in a language: they can be 
broken down no further into meaningful parts. 

The closest thing to morphology in traditional grammar is the 
“prefixes-suffixes-and-roots” approach to word analysis. Linguists, 
however, have refined word analysis to the point of reconstructing 
the complex morphological structure of a language and comparing 
this structure with similar structures in other languages. Some 
morphologists have even classified languages according to the way 
in which morphemes are put together to form words. Aggluti- 
native languages (Lat. ad, ‘to’ + glutino, ‘I glue’) are those that tend 
to combine long strings of morphemes into a single word. An 
interesting example comes from Swahili, in which a word that 
sounds something like atanipenda means “he will like me,” but a 
change to atakupenda makes it “he will like you.” Polysynthetic lan- 
guages (Gk. nodvc, ‘many’ + obvOeorc, ‘combination’) are even 
more agglutinative in their formation of words. The classic ex- 
ample is a polysynthetic Eskimo word that means “T am looking 
for something suitable for a fish line.” On the other hand, 
isolating languages, such as English, have a tendency to use 
shorter words. In the above example, a speaker of English must 
use several independent words to say what a speaker of the 
Eskimo language might say in a single word. Isolating languages 
depend more on word order than on word combinations to 
achieve meaning. Finally, inflectional languages, such as Latin, have 
an elaborate system of word endings for nouns, verbs, and 
other parts of speech. These endings indicate such things as tense, 
number, gender, and case. 

Greek is one language that indicates practically everything by 
inflection. The Greek equivalent for “I shall hear” is éxovow, 
where the basic meaning “hear” is conveyed by éKov, the idea 
that the action will take place in the future is indicated by o, and 
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the fact that “I’ will perform the action (first person singular) is 
shown by the o at the end of the word. English, instead, uses 
three separate words arranged in a certain order: a subject pro- 
noun I, a helping verb (auxiliary) shall, which by itself would not 
mean much, and the basic verb hear. German handles this situa- 
tion as English does (ich werde héren), Spanish as Greek (oiré), while 
French has an interesting combination of both (j‘entendrai); here 
French indicates the subject “I” twice, by the ending -ai, and also 
by the subject pronoun j’ (for je)—much like a man who wears 
both suspenders and a belt! 

Morphologists, then, take a close look at a word to see how it is 
made, examining it apart from a sentence just as we might 
examine a carburetor apart from an engine or a single musical bar 
apart from a whole composition. A word has a certain wholeness 
and independence of its own; it can stand alone and still make 
some sense. However, no matter how well a word stands alone it 
is usually just one small part of a larger whole—the sentence 
itself. And in order to do its part in the whole operation, it must 
connect smoothly with the parts around it. 

To put this another way, a group of words written down at 
random can be likened to the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle laying on a 
table—we see a confusing collection of shapes and colors, with 
only the vaguest hint of a pattern: 


language, men, the, foreign, a, learned 


It is only when we place each piece in its correct position that a 
meaningful picture emerges: 


The men learned a foreign language. 


Words will remain in such a meaningless condition until we 
provide them with some kind of structural sense, or structural 
meaning. The term structural meaning refers to such ideas as subject, 
object, tense, number, and so on. Thus, in the sentence “The men 
learned a foreign language” we are told who did the learning 
(subject), what was learned (object), and something about the time 
of the event (tense). Notice that this was largely accomplished by 
arranging the words in a particular order (subject, verb, object). In 
Greek, however, the order of words is not nearly as important as 
in English. The sentence “The men learned a foreign language” 
could be expressed in Greek not only by Eévnv yAdooav kuaGov of 
dvipec, but also by EuaBov oi &vbpec Eévnv yhdooav, of dvdpec 
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yaAdoouv Eévnv Evabov, yAGoouv Enabov oi &vdpEc Eévyv, and some 
twenty-two other possibilities! 

Every language in the world has a system for putting words 
together. The way in which speakers of a language pattern words 
is generally referred to as the syntax of that language (Gk. obvtaktc, 
‘a putting together’). Some linguists include morphology as a 
branch of syntax. In this book, however, we will look at mor- 
phology as the patterns that exist within words, whereas our 
treatment of syntax will consider whole words and how they 
form sentences. 

By now you should have the’““feel” of language, the sense of it 
as structure. Structure alone, however, does not guarantee effec- 
tive communication any more than an artist’s first sketch on 
canvas guarantees a good oil painting. The original sketch may be 
strong, interesting, and full of promise, but the final judgment of 
the work rests upon the artist’s use of his paints. 

In the same way, the final appraisal of language depends upon a 
person’s ability to use words to communicate his meaning. When 
we deal with meaning and how meaning is achieved through 
language we are looking at yet another aspect of grammar called 
semantics (Gk. onpatve, ‘I signify’). Semanticists study the many 
subtle shades of meaning that words and phrases are capable of 
expressing. They ask: “What did he really mean by that?” Of 
course single, exact, absolute meanings are impossible, especially 
when values and abstractions are under consideration. “Exactly 
what do you mean?” may be impossible to answer, for an answer 
must be stated in words, and these words must, in turn, be 
subject to semantic analysis. Hence the semanticist’s work, like 
the conscientious housewife’s, is never done. 

Phonology, morphology, syntax, and semantics form the nucleus 
of linguistics, the central core of language study. Together they 
constitute the grammar of a language (see fig. 1). 

Notice that language exhibits a hierarchical organization in 
which the units of each level above the first are composed of 
units from the next lower level. Linguists study the various levels 
of the hierarchy as well as the intermediate transitions between 
them. Phonology pertains to the elementary sounds of language 
(phonemes) and their combinations. Morphology deals with the 
smallest meaningful units of language (morphemes) and their com- 
position. Syntax looks at the formation of phrases and sentences 
out of these smaller units. Semantics deals with the meanings of 
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Figure 1 The Elements of Grammar 


PHONOLOGY MORPHOLOGY SYNTAX SEMANTICS 


Sound Word Sentence Meaning 
Patterns Patterns Patterns 


morphemes and words and the various ways in which meanings of 
larger units are constructed. The intermediate transitions between 
these levels are made according to orderly patterns or rules. As we 
study these patterns, we discover that language is a system so 
organized that by learning a manageable set of elements and the 
rules for their combination, we can produce an indefinite variety of 
particular messages. It is this flexibility that gives language its 
preeminent position among the various means of communication. 

As students of Greek you are working hard to learn how to 
handle with skill and assurance the grammar of New Testament 
Greek. It will be a long and rigorous apprenticeship. But from that 
labor will emerge something every student must have to be able 
to interpret the New Testament correctly: a sense of structure. 
Then, and only then, will you be ready to pursue that elusive 
thing called “exegesis.” 


Historical Linguistics 


Like people, languages have individual histories. English, for 
example, can be traced back to Old English, commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon, which in turn can be traced back to an ancient 
language known as Proto-Germanic. Such gradual alteration 
goes largely unnoticed by the speakers of the language. Yet one 
glance at the works of Chaucer shows how much English has 
changed in a relatively short time. 

It is this type of historical study with which historical linguists 
are concerned. Using the tools of descriptive linguistics, they 
analyze languages on the basis of grammar and trace the historical 
development of their sound systems, vocabularies, and writing 
systems. The present book seeks not merely to describe Greek as 
it was spoken and written in the first century a.D., that is, during 
the New Testament period, but to show how its sounds, forms, 
and constructions developed from older stages of the language 
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and ultimately from a linguistic ancestor that gave rise to a wide 
range of languages, including English. 


Comparative Linguistics 


Just as there are individual languages, so there are language 
“families” all over the world. Such families have common character- 
istics, just as there would be among close relatives. By comparing 
the structures of various languages, which individually are the 
concern of descriptive linguistics, the comparative linguist can 
show the relationships between languages. For example, com- 
parative linguists might investigate how the sound system of 
English compares with that of French, how the morphology of 
German is similar to or different from that of Dutch, or how 
Greek writing compares with that of Russian. Whereas the com- 
parative study of English and French might show more similarities 
than differences of meaning and structure, the comparative study 
of English and a language from some totally different family, such 
as Hebrew, would be concerned largely with differences. 

The comparative method is important because it allows us to 
establish relationships among languages, common ancestors for 
different languages, and patterns of historical development. Care- 
ful investigation of ancient Greek has revealed many similarities 
between this language and both Latin and Sanskrit (an ancient 
language of India). Greek is also a relative of English, though 
perhaps you are not yet aware of this relationship. Comparative 
linguistics will give you a better understanding of both the simi- 
larities and differences between your own language and that of 
the New Testament. 

In addition to the main branches mentioned above, linguistics 
includes many other important disciplines. Graphemics, the study of 
writing systems, and orthography (spelling) are important branches of 
descriptive linguistics. Transformational-generative grammar tries to en- 
capsulate a speaker’s knowledge of his language by generating all 
the possible sentences in that language. Applied linguistics is a broad 
category that includes computer languages, speech and hearing 
therapies, mathematical linguistics, some types of animal communi- 
cation research, and a number of other highly specialized activities. 
Psycholinguistics studies the relationship between language and the 
mind, while sociolinguistics looks at the relationship between language 
and society. Lericology deals with the development of valid principles 
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and methods of word study, while lexicography applies these to the 
study of individual words. Finally, etymology is a branch of lexi- 
cography that studies the origins and derivations of words. 

It is obvious that linguistics is in a well-developed stage today, 
as far as methodology is concerned. We should not be disturbed to 
find so many different and sometimes competing linguistic activi- 
ties. This is the hallmark of a living, vigorous, and growing 
science. In subsequent chapters we will be discussing each of the 
basic components of linguistic analysis in considerable detail, start- 
ing with the phonological component because it is in some ways 
the simplest to describe and because it can be used to introduce 
many basic linguistic concepts. However, to set the scene for our 
dual purpose of discussing both what the linguistic study of the 
Greek language involves and also how it can contribute to your 
analysis of the New Testament, first we must describe some of 
the basic characteristics of human language in general, and of the 
linguist’s approach to it. 


How Does Linguistics Differ 
from Traditional Grammar? 


Although no sharp dividing line exists between traditional and 
linguistic grammars, linguistics differs from traditional grammar 
in several basic ways. 


It Is Scientific 


The most important claim linguists make is that their approach 
to the study of language is scientific. To be scientific a study 
should be empirical, exact, and, therefore, objective. Restricting evi- 
dence to what can be seen or heard is another way of saying that 
the scientific method is empirical. This requires objective communi- 
cation about the subject under study, because it is easier to make 
two people see the same thing than to make them think or feel 
the same way about it. Because it uses the empirical approach, the 
scientific method is also exact. Instead of saying that the sun is 
hot, the scientist measures the degree of heat by means of a 
thermometer. Instead of subjectively declaring that a stone is 
heavy, the scientist counts the number of weights required to 
balance the object on a scale. Such measurements as described 
above can often be stated in mathematical terms. Likewise many 
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linguists have found that the use of mathematical terms is the 
most precise way to describe the functions of language. 

As the scientific study of language, linguistics also tries to be 
objective. There is no place in science for culturally or emotionally 
based views of language. People who regard Italian as “musical,” 
French as “flowing,” or German as “guttural” reveal much about 
their understanding of language. Such notions are often just as 
vague as those of the Spanish emperor Charles V, for whom 
English was the proper language for commerce, German for 
warfare, French for women, Italian for friends, and Spanish for 
God. The layman’s description of German as “guttural” actually 
tells us more about him than about the German language. The 
linguist’s description of this language in terms of the various 
movements of the jaw, tongue, lips, and throat is far more explicit 
and informative. 

As a science, the goal of linguistics is to observe and to describe 
the subconscious knowledge all speakers have of their own native 
languages. But linguistics does not consist merely of the observa- 
tion and description of language. Every scientist, including the 
linguistic scientist, seeks to discover the general principles that 
underlie the variety of observable facts. In the long run, a “uni- 
versal grammar” (if one could ever be written) is the most 
important task of linguistics. Yet even if such a goal proves to be 
unattainable, we are likely to learn an enormous amount about 
language in the course of the scientific quest. 


It Is Descriptive 


In the second place, linguistics is concerned with what is said, 
not what ought to be said. In other words, it describes language 
without attempting to prescribe rules of correctness. For the 
linguist, there is no absolute or infallible correctness in language. 
Thus if people say “ain't,” a linguist considers it his duty to record 
the fact. He is an observer and recorder of facts, not a judge. 

A simple illustration of how this principle applies to the New 
Testament will indicate how the linguist approaches language 
descriptively. Many readers have cringed at the Greek of Revela- 
tion 1:4: &nd 6 &v Kai 6 Av Kai 6 épydopevos (“From the one who is 
and who was and who is coming”). From a purely objective point 
of view, there is nothing wrong with this phrase. It conveys its 
meaning clearly, and the communication of meaning is, after all, 
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the purpose of language. Why, then, do some people reject the 
utterance as “bad” Greek? The answer lies in the rule of Greek 
grammar that says the genitive case is to be used in constructions 
following the preposition 676. Subjected to this rule, the phrase in 
Revelation 1:4 is a “prohibited’’ form, since the words that follow 
&m6 are in the “wrong” (nominative) case. 

Actually the expression is quite normal—and therefore per- 
fectly grammatical—for people such as the Jews who often re- 
garded God’s name as indeclinable. Had the Greek contained 
quotation marks, the usage would never have been questioned. If, 
for example, I were to say, “The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees liberty to ‘we the people,’” every American would 
understand the allusion to the Preamble to the Constitution, even 
though someone who had never heard of the Preamble might be 
horrified at the use of the “wrong” pronoun after the preposition 
to. In cases such as these, the linguist’s task is to describe the 
phenomenon and, if he can, to account for it in some way using a 
general theory. Judgments about “correct” and “incorrect” lan- 
guage are always social, human decisions about the desirability of 
utterances. But there is nothing in the utterances themselves, as 
sounds we hear or as words we read, that brands them as “right” 
or “wrong.” 


It Emphasizes the Spoken Language 


A final way in which linguistics differs from traditional grammar 
is that linguistics regards the spoken language as primary, not the 
written. Writing is merely a form of talk—talk that has been 
caught in flight and pinned down on paper so that the words can 
be heard (not merely seen) again. 

Most of our schooling, with its necessary attention to books 
and writing, makes it difficult for us to recognize the primacy of 
speech. Moreover, since the written representation of language is 
all that we can deal with in the case of the New Testament, it is 
easy to overlook the basic phenomenon of speech. But even if you 
have never heard a word of spoken Greek, you can recognize that 
the language of the New Testament is essentially “recorded 
speech.” It differs from the artificial literary Greek of such con- 
temporary first-century authors as Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
and Philo. So by regarding language primarily as sound we can 
learn to appreciate the fact that the language of the New Testa- 
ment was the common speech of everyday life. 
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How Do Linguists Characterize Language? 


We have defined linguistics as a scientific discipline that describes 
language in all its aspects and formulates theories as to how it 
works. But what exactly is language? How does one define it? 
What are its characteristic features? One of the best ways to 
answer these questions is to see how linguists have described the 
essential features of human language. 


Sounds 


Except for sign languages, language is composed of meaningful 
sounds. Until recently the written form of language was empha- 
sized more than the spoken form. But the fact remains that the 
primary and by far most widespread means of human com- 
munication is speech. It is therefore legitimate for the linguist to 
be primarily concerned with speech and only secondarily concerned 
with writing (as a more or less faithful reflection of speech). 


Linear 


Another fundamental feature of language is that it is linear. 
Since the sounds of language are produced by successive move- 
ments of the speech organs, we can accurately represent language 
by using separate symbols for each distinct sound. These symbols 
may then be arranged in a linear succession that parallels the 
order in which the sounds are produced. The order of the symbols 
is irrelevant: in English we are accustomed to a left-to-right order, 
but any other sequence would do. At first the Greeks wrote from 
right to left, as did the Phoenicians, from whom they adopted 
their alphabet. Later the Greeks wrote alternately from right to 
left and from left to right. This method of writing was called 
Bovotpognsdv (“as oxen turn at the plow”). This may have been 
an effective working procedure, but it was tough on the reader. 
Standard left-to-right writing was established during the classical 
period and adopted subsequently by all who borrowed from the 
Greeks. 


Arbitrary 


Because there is no natural or necessary connection between a 
word and the thing or idea it is communicating, language is also 
said to be arbitrary. The English word baby may be expressed by 
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quite different sounding words in other languages (cf. German 
Kind, Spanish criatura, or French enfant). If there had to be a direct 
connection between the nature of things and the expressions used 
to represent them, there could only be one language. 

A special class of words seems to invalidate this statement. 
They are called onomatopoeic words, words that imitate the sounds 
of their referents, such as bang, boom, clang, clatter, splash, swish, and 
so on. But apart from instances of exceptional identity (e.g., 
English meow, French miaou, and German miau), identical meanings 
in different languages are never expressed by means of the same 
sound sequence. Thus Japanese cars go boo-boo, Hungarian roosters 
go kukoriku, and French cats purr by saying ronron. 

The arbitrary nature of language also suggests that change is 
normal and to be expected. New products often require the 
invention of new words or shifts in the meanings of other words. 
When man invented an undersea vehicle, he coined a new word, 
submarine (sub, meaning “under,” and marine, connoting water [Lat. 
mare, ‘sea’|). The word television has a similar history of coinage: a 
Latin base (video, ‘I see’) with a Greek prefix (tne, ‘distant’). 
Changes also occur when words are discarded from language: we 
seldom speak today of parlors or cellars. Sometimes the choice of a 
word is motivated by cultural reasons, as when the British adopted 
the Norman word beef for a type of meat rather than its Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent cow. The point is that no word is “ordained,” nor 
is one word superior to another. 


Conventional and Systematic 


Only when we consider an item of language in isolation does 
it become arbitrary. Otherwise language is conventional, with regular 
and specific patterns, which makes it possible for us to learn and 
use a foreign language such as Greek. 

Because language is conventional, it is also systematic: it can be 
described in terms of a finite number of linguistic units that can 
combine only in a limited number of ways. That is to say, 
languages have their own phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactical systems, each with its own rules of permissible combina- 
tion and order. The grammar of a language, as we have seen, is 
concerned with the description, analysis, and formalization of 
these linguistic patterns. Linguists are constantly searching for 
satisfactory ways of describing these rules and patterns, and in 
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many respects they have developed more precise and rigorous 
methods and attained more definitive results than have traditional 
grammarians. 


Unique 


Since languages are arbitrary, conventional means of communi- 
cation, each language must deservedly be considered unique, both 
in its inventory of sounds and in the manner in which these are 
used to form meaningful sentences. This means that every lan- 
guage will have its own peculiarities. To learn a foreign language, 
you have of course to be able to accept and understand these 
differences. In German there are those irksome cases: the shop is 
der Laden, but you go into den Laden, and once inside you are in dem 
Laden, which is all very confusing to the native English speaker. 
Then we have the word order: there is a popular (but mistaken) 
idea that German sentences are spoken and written backwards! 
On the other hand, the difficulty of Greek to most beginners is 
not the script (which is fascinating if thoroughly mastered at the 
beginning) or the syntax (which does, however, have cases), but 
the large variety of verb forms and the number of so-called 
irregular verbs. When studying a foreign language, do not be con- 
cerned if some aspect of grammar is not immediately clear to you. 
What may appear difficult at first will become easier as the 
language becomes more familiar. 


Similar 


Despite the differences in grammatical systems alluded to above, 
all languages have certain features in common. Since language is 
composed of sounds and has a linear pattern, all linguistic units 
will be stated basically in terms of sounds and sound sequences. 
Since language is arbitrary, the connection between sound and 
meaning will always be indirect. Since language is conventional 
and systematic, there will always be certain patterns of sounds 
and sound sequences. Since language is unique, there will always 
be new patterns to learn in the study of foreign languages. 

Most importantly, because languages are similar, all languages 
will share the same high degree of adequacy in communication— 
in spite of their differences. Linguists reject the notion that any 
one language can be more expressive than all other languages, an 
opinion incorrectly held by many teachers of New Testament 
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Greek. God has undoubtedly conferred special honor upon Greek 
as the language chosen for the inscripturation of the New Testa- 
ment, but Greek is not inherently superior to the other languages 
of the world. At present, both linguists and Bible translators agree 
that any language can express whatever ideas its speakers are 
capable of having, and that a language can and does expand and 
change to fit new needs or ideas those speakers may have. 

The similarities between languages permit us to posit certain 
universal features common to the grammars of all languages. But 
these features are of an abstract nature, embedded in what 
linguists call the deep structure. The more obvious features of the 
grammars of different languages, those that are on the “surface” 
(such as the order of words or the formation of plurals), vary 
from language to language. Traditional grammar books of foreign 
languages often make the mistake of assuming that all languages 
have the same surface grammar (usually Latin or Greek grammar). 
In this spirit grammarians often remark that English is defective 
in the middle voice—all respectable languages, it would seem, 
must have the middle voice! But to expect English or any-other 
language to follow Greek in this respect is simply preposterous. 


How Is Linguistics Related to Other Fields? 


Just as we felt it necessary to determine the place of language in 
the total scheme of things, so it seems wise at this point to place 
linguistics among the other branches of study. Language is such a 
universal and multipurpose form of human behavior that it turns 
up as part, at least, of the subject matter of many other disciplines 
besides linguistics. Therefore, before we close this rather lengthy 
introduction to our subject, we should take note of the practical 
applications of linguistics. 


Anthropology 


Anthropologists and linguists have long enjoyed close ties with 
each other, especially in the United States. Much of the work in 
linguistics during the early part of this century grew out of a 
necessity for understanding the languages of various American 
Indian communities. These and many other exotic tongues proved 
to be very different from the European languages so cherished by 
scholars of the nineteenth century. Hence linguists had to devise 
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new techniques of linguistic analysis to describe the languages of 
the Americas, Southwest Asia, and the Pacific islands. 

The anthropologist becomes interested in linguistics if only 
because he must frequently overcome the language barrier before 
being able to analyze a given culture. Having surmounted that 
barrier, he is nevertheless likely to continue to treat language as 
an integral part of culture and to inquire into possible interrela- 
tions between language and cultural patterns. 


Philosophy 


What language is and how it functions are also important 
philosophical concerns. Some philosophers have addressed the 
metaphysical implications of language, while others are interested 
in determining the relationship between language and logic. Still 
others are interested in linguistics for its insights into language 
acquisition. Philosophical linguists wonder how a question like 
“Have you beaten your wife lately?” achieves its ambiguity, or 
how the word fable can appear to have distinctly different meanings 
(e.g., “water table,” “dining table,” or “table an amendment”). To 
answer these questions intelligently requires a sophisticated under- 
standing of language. 


Psychology 


For the psychologist, linguistics provides a wealth of informa- 
tion for the investigation of human nature. Psycholinguistics brings 
together the theoretical and empirical tools of both psychology 
and linguistics in order to study the underlying knowledge and 
ability that people must have in order to use language effectively. 
The psychologist is frequently interested in the application of 
linguistics to a particular area of psychology. The general or 
theoretical psychologist is drawn to linguistics when he tries to 
describe and explain human behavior in terms of speech and 
language. The social psychologist is interested in linguistics because 
of the importance he ascribes to language in social interaction. 
The child psychologist meets problems related to language in 
studying the development of language and speech in the child. 
The abnormal psychologist and the psychiatrist encounter prob- 
lems of language in studying aphasia (the loss or impairment of 
the ability to speak) and the distorted speech of psychotics. This 
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list might also include the speech pathologist and other pro- 
fessionals who are concerned with the education of the deaf and 
blind. Linguists and psychologists share so many interests in 
language that psycholinguistics is rapidly becoming one of the 
major branches of present-day American linguistics. 


Sociology 

Linguists are not interested in producing a prescriptive grammar 
that is designed and used to alter actual language by prohibiting 
certain forms. They do recognize, however, that differences exist in 
language use, and that some usages are associated with members of 
particular social classes or geographic regions. The field of socio- 
linguistics is devoted to the investigation and explanation of the social 
factors that lead to this diversity. 

The most extensive work in sociolinguistics has treated the 
problem of social dialects—differences in language use due to 
differences in social context. Whereas in traditional grammar 
anything that smacks of informality tends to be avoided, the 
sociolinguist attempts to take account of the different levels of 
formality without selecting some levels as “right” and others as 
“wrong.” An example is the English rule that requires the use of 
whom and not who as the relative pronoun in a sentence like “the 
man you saw was my friend.” In an informal conversation, 
the colloquial who would be acceptable, while on a formal occasion 
the more acceptable way of making the point would be to use 
whom. The difference is one of formality and not of correct usage. 

Sociolinguists do not determine which level of language is the 
best for society. Since 1635 the French Academy has had the right 
to decide what is and what is not permissible in the French 
language. The authority for determining the “correct” forms for 
English resides primarily in grammar books. Normative English 
grammar teaches us to say “It is I” instead of “It’s me,” to avoid 
ending sentences with prepositions, to use “each other” instead of 
“one another” when only two people are involved, and so on. But 
what is correct and what is incorrect is ultimately a matter of 
what is accepted by society. If everyone says “It’s me,” then “It’s 
me” is correct English, regardless of what the grammar books say. 


Biblical Studies 


In general, studies of the biblical languages have been marked 
by frequent failure to take proper account of the methods and 
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results of linguistic science. But it is also true that few linguists 
are acquainted with the biblical languages and have thus been 
somewhat handicapped in their attempts to apply linguistics to the 
Bible. In the last two or three decades, however, there have been a 
number of signs of increasing communication between linguists 
and biblical scholars. Biblical linguistics is beginning to emerge as 
one of the most fundamental disciplines in biblical studies—as 
important, for example, as the study of molecular physics in the 
natural sciences. Recently, biblical scholars have become concerned 
with the problems of language to a degree only equaled in the early 
history of modern comparative linguistics, when scholars such as 
Deissmann and Moulton began demolishing the myth -of the 
privileged position of “Holy Ghost’ Greek. And today this group is 
being augmented by several individuals who are specifically inter- 
ested in what they call the semantics of biblical language. 

What the future holds is difficult to predict. Until recently, 
publishers had. been slow in presenting scientific concepts of 
Greek grammar because so many teachers were dedicated to the 
traditional approach. New Testament scholars were reluctant to 
teach, or even learn, the new grammar until textbooks were 
available. In recent years, however, many linguistically oriented 
books have been published covering everything from discourse 
analysis to lexical semantics. Some are actually traditional gram- 
mar texts with some of the “new” terminology added to give the 
impression of being up-to-date. Others are truly integrated with 
the work being done in linguistics. With still others, linguistics has 
become a sort of academic status symbol, pursued with the same 
blind devotion that traditional grammarians lavish on “It is I.” 

But one thing is certain: today’s Greek student stands at the 
crossroads. With the tools of modern language research available 
for the first time, a serious reappraisal of the traditional approach 
to Greek grammar is underway. If the student of the New 
Testament is to become something more than a well-trained 
technician, he must sooner or later develop a solid perspective on 
linguistic study and on the nature of language itself. 

This book is aimed at developing such a perspective. Let us not 
get discouraged if the process takes longer than expected or de- 
sired. Language was not made by linguists, but by humble people 
like you and me. It is the most democratic thing we have. Hence 
all the ideas underlying linguistics are simple and well within the 
grasp of anyone who will take the trouble to think. 
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Phonology: The Sounds of Greek 


Language as Sound 


Linguistics, as we have seen, is concerned primarily with the 
spoken word. For all known human languages, sound is the 
concrete means of expression. More than two thousand of the 
world’s languages have no writing system, but all have a sound 
system. 

Phonology is the branch of linguistics that deals with speech 
sounds. It consists of the related studies of phonetics and pho- 
nemics. Phonetics involves the analysis and description of speech 
sounds per se, encompassing two major areas of investigation. 
Acoustic phonetics deals with the physics of the sound waves them- 
selves, which are usually studied with the help of special machinery 
that produces spectrograms, graphic representations of the sound 
patterns. 

Articulatory phonetics is the study of how various sounds are 
produced by the organs of speech. The speech organs include the 
lungs, the trachea, the larynx, the pharynx, the nose, and the 
mouth. The term vocal tract is used to refer collectively to the 
throat, nose, and mouth. 

Because phonetics is basically concerned with the description of 
human speech sounds, it can most effectively be discussed in 
terms of the vocal tract. To try to describe what takes place in the 
vocal tract is a little like trying to describe what it is like to be 
happy. Words and symbols are only substitutes. Nevertheless, 
poets and philosophers have been talking about happiness since 
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the dawn of literature, and linguists have developed a system of 
phonetic classification that makes it possible for us to discuss 
speech sounds objectively and accurately. 

As the study of human speech sounds, phonetics is useful to a 
linguist—even though it provides only basic background knowl- 
edge. Phonetics is the prelude to phonemics, the study of a language 
as a system of sounds that can be used by speakers of that 
language to effect communication. It is this knowledge of the 
systematic ways in which sounds are put together in a language 
that enables a speaker to form meaningful utterances, to invent 
new words, to recognize “accents,” and so forth. This system is 
known as the phonemic system. Here, as in morphology and 
syntax, linguists look for the systematic patterning that is charac- 
teristic of all human language. 

In this chapter we will look at the sounds and sound system of 
Greek, attempting to become aware of the various ways in which 
language sounds can be produced, how these sounds are organized 
into a system, and how a knowledge of phonology can help us 
become better students of New Testament Greek. In order to 
understand the phonology of Greek, however, we must first have 
some knowledge of the process by which human language activity 
takes place. 


The Speech Process 


The essence of speech is the act of communication between two 
people, one who creates sounds and another who hears them and 
finds them meaningful. To illustrate this speaking circuit between 
people, let us use the model proposed by Saussure (see fig. 2). 


Figure 2 The Speech Process 


Phonation 


Audition 


c = concept 
s = sound image 


“book za 


Audition 


Phonation 
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Suppose that speaker A desires to convey a message—in this 
case, the concept book—to hearer B, who uses the same language. 
To do this, A’s brain must first translate this concept (c) into the 
appropriate sound image (s), made up of a set of sounds that are 
arbitrarily used to convey this concept. This purely psychological 
process—involving the kind of nonvocal sound symbols we use 
when we talk to ourselves without moving our lips or tongues—is 
immediately followed by a physiological response to a nerve 
impulse from the brain. It is this nerve impulse that causes the 
organs of speech to produce the sound sequence that A wishes to 
convey to B. Saussure called this response the action of phonation— 
that is, the production of speech sounds by the vocal organs. Air 
that is forced from the lungs and shaped into the desired sounds 
by the vocal tract is propelled from the mouth or nose as sound 
waves that reach the hearer’s ear. At this point, which Saussure 
called the point of audition, the order is reversed. By a physiological 
process the sound waves caused by the sound sequence (in this 
case the sound in book) are transmitted to B’s brain, which, in 
turn, translates the audible sound symbols into the appropriate 
sound image (s). Finally, B decodes the message by associating the 
sound image with the corresponding concept (c). Since A and B 
speak the same language, A’s concept will more or less coincide 
with B’s. 

Having briefly sketched the speech process, let us now take a 
closer look at the speech sounds themselves, with the view of 
describing them, classifying them, and finally, examining how they 
function in the Greek language. 


Phonetics: How Sounds Are Made 


Human beings are equipped with certain physical characteristics 
that make the activities of breathing, sucking, biting, chewing, and 
swallowing possible. Essentially the same parts of the anatomy 
that participate in these functions also serve as the vocal tract, the 
sound-producing mechanism. A knowledge of this mechanism is 
essential to an understanding of the articulation, or production, of 
all speech sounds. 


The Human Vocal Apparatus 


One can regard the group of human organs that produce 
speech as a wind instrument such as a clarinet. Most speech 
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Figure 3. The Human Vocal Apparatus 


Alveoli 


sounds—all of them in English and Greek—are produced by a 
stream of air that begins in the lungs and is forced out of the 
mouth or nose. Referring to figure 3, we can trace the route of air 
as it is forced by the diaphragm and rib muscles out of the lungs 
into the trachea, or windpipe. When it reaches the top of the 
trachea, the air passes through the larynx, or voice box. To the 
larynx are fastened the vocal cords—two liplike tissues that may 
or may not vibrate as the air passes through them. The air stream 
then passes through the pharynx, or back of the throat. From 
here the air either enters the nasal cavity and escapes through 
nostrils, or it enters the oral cavity and escapes through the teeth 
and lips. As the air stream moves through the oral cavity, it passes 
over a muscle called the tongue and below the roof of the mouth— 
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made up, in order from the rear, of the nonbony part called the 
velum; of the hard, bony part called the palate; and of the ridge 
formed by the roots of the upper teeth called the gums or alveoli. 
The lower jaw is also included as a speech organ since it determines 
whether the oral cavity is large or small when the air stream passes 
through. 


The Articulation of Consonants 


To understand how the individual sounds of Greek are formed, 
we can begin with the factors involved in the formation of 
consonants. These factors, each having to do with the vocal tract, 
can be put as three questions: (1) Do the vocal cords vibrate?; (2) 
To what extent is the air flow restricted?; and (3) Where do the 
lips or tongue touch or approach other organs? In discussing these 
questions, keep in mind that the letters of the Greek alphabet do 
not, and probably never did, exactly represent the basic phonemes 
of Greek. Linguists have therefore developed an international 
phonetic alphabet that attempts to indicate each speech sound 
using a different symbol.* 


1. Do the vocal cords vibrate? 


When you make a z sound, you can feel the buzzing made by 
the vibrating vocal cords by holding your Adam’s apple or by 
putting your hands on top of your head. You can even hum a 
tune (if you can hum a tune), since the stream of air coming from 
the lungs consists, in large part, of regular musical waves. Now 
switch to an s sound. Even though your lips and teeth remain in 
the same position, you will feel no buzzing, nor will you be able to 
hum, for the vocal cords are not vibrating. The essential difference 
between these two sounds is that in the production of z the vocal 
cords vibrate whereas in the production of s they do not. Thus z is 
called a voiced sound, s a voiceless sound. 

The vibration or lack of vibration of the vocal cords also 
distinguishes the members of the following pairs in English. The 
first sound in each pair is voiced; the second sound is voiceless. 
(Don’t take my word for it. Practice hearing and feeling the buzz.) 


* For those who are interested, a number of textbooks on the subject are 
recommended in the bibliography to this chapter. However, since phonetic symbols 
make a text more difficult to read, this book uses the conventional written letters, 
even though it is the spoken form that is being discussed. 
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v and f 
b and p 
d and t 
gandk 


For some of the voiced sounds, especially b, d, and g, it is more 
difficult to observe the vibration as these sounds cannot be pro- 
longed. Nevertheless, if you hold your Adam’s apple with all five 
fingers, you will feel your throat tighten for voiced b but remain 
relaxed for voiceless p. The same observation can be made for 
voiced d and g, and voiceless t and k. 

While vowels in English are regularly voiced, consonants may 
be either voiced or voiceless. Greek consonants, too, may be 
divided into two groups according to the tension or slackness of 
the vocal cords: 


Voiced: B, y, 5, A, p, by, v, nasal-y (before x, y, x, €), 6 and 
consonantal 1 and v. 
Voiceless: 1, K, T, @, ¥, 9, 6, w, and E. 


2. To what extent is the air flow restricted? 


Two answers to this question are possible—completely or in- 
completely. If the restriction is complete, the air stream stops. If 
the restriction is incomplete, the air stream continues. This dis- 
tinction provides the basis for a classification of consonants into 
stops and continuants. 

A stop, as the name suggests, is a sound in which the air stream 
is completely restricted or interrupted. It is difficult to locate the 
voiced quality in b, d, and g; we can say “babababa,” but we cannot 


say “bbbbbb.” Thus: 


B, 5, y are voiced stops. 
Tl, t, K are voiceless stops. 


Linguists also refer to these sounds as plosives, since the breath, 
which has temporarily been compressed, escapes upon release 
with a mild explosion. 

In contrast to the six Greek stops above, continuants, in sounds 
like p, 9, and o, do not completely restrict or interrupt the air 
stream at any time. You can articulate them continually, until you 
are out of breath if you wish. The fact that you can continue 
makes the word continuant an appropriate term for such sounds. 
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According to the degree of obstruction of the air stream, 
starting with those sounds that show the greatest amount, we 
may distinguish three types of continuants. 

First are the nasal continuants. When the velum is open, the air 
stream enters the nasal cavity. The initial sounds in mad and no 
and the final sound in ring differ in articulation from those in bad, 
dough, and rig only insofar as during their enunciation the nasal 
passage is kept open for the air to issue through the nose. Since 
the air escapes from the nasal cavity rather than from between 
the lips, the sounds are termed nasal continuants. In Greek the three 
letters , v, and nasal-y are voiced nasal continuants. All other 
sounds in Greek are typically oral—that is, the air escapes from 
the oral cavity. 

The lateral continuants are the second type of continuants. When 
you make an ! sound, the tip of the tongue touches the gums 
(alveoli). The sides of the tongue do not. The air stream passes 
over one or both sides of the tongue on its way to the outside. 
Since lateral is another word for side (Lat. latus), 1 is termed a lateral. 
In Greek, A is the sole voiced lateral continuant. 

The fricative continuants constitute the third type. The initial 
sounds of fine, vine, thigh, thy, seal, zeal, and ship, as well as the medial 
sound in pleasure, are characterized by “noises” (irregular sound 
waves). The noise is caused by friction. This friction, in turn, is 
caused by the narrowness of the passageway through which the 
air stream passes. Because of this friction, the sounds are called 
fricative continuants (Lat. frico, ‘I rub’). 

The Greek fricatives are 9, 8, o, ¥, and © (the rough breathing). 
Sometimes the s-like sound of o is called a sibilant because of the 
accompanying hissing noise (Lat. sibilo, ‘I hiss’). We do not need 
this label, however, to distinguish the sound. Thus: 


0, 8, 6, x,‘ are voiceless fricative continuants. 


It would be nice if the division of consonants into stops and 
continuants took care of all consonants in Greek. Unfortunately, 
it does not. One type of sound, for example, consists of a stop and 
a continuant pushed together into what amounts to a single 
sound, as in the final sound of taps. In a second type, the air stream 
is never completely interrupted as with a stop, nor can the sound 
be indefinitely continued as with a continuant. 

An affricate results from a consonant sound that combines the 
properties of a stop and a fricative (Lat. affrico, ‘I rub against’). An 
affricate is made by cutting off the air flow completely, as in a 
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stop, then releasing it through a very small opening, as in a 
fricative. The “stop + continuant” of an affricate will be clear to 
you if you contrast the initial sounds of yetdo (“I lie”) and obfw 
(“I save”). If you prolong the initial sound of both words, you will 
hear the continuant s. Yet the initial sounds are obviously different. 
Pronouncing the words slowly and carefully will reveal the p 
sound in etd. Just before the s sound, your lips come together 
and momentarily stop the air stream. This does not happen with 
the word oat. 

The Greek affricates are the double consonants C, &, and y, © is 
basically a combination of 5 and o; & represents « and o; and y 
combines 1 and o. As with stops, affricates can be either voiced or 
voiceless. Hence: 


C is a voiced affricate. 
&, w are voiceless affricates. 


If an affricate is composed of a stop followed by a sibilant, it is 
called an assibilate. The Greek affricates, being combinations of 
certain consonants and o, are all assibilates. 

Glides (neither stops nor continuants) could also be termed 
transitional sounds since they are characterized by a moving, rather 
than a stationary, tongue position as they pass to and from the 
place of articulation. For example, when we pronounce w as in 
watch, we cannot continue the w sound indefinitely, as with s or v. 
It inevitably becomes something else—in English, a vowel. Thus 
in pronouncing wait, win, wax, and we, the vowel-like quality of w is 
borne out by the fact that there is no stoppage or noticeable 
friction in its pronunciation; yet it cannot be classified as a vowel 
because it never forms a syllable center (as vowels do, by defini- 
tion). In short, w is a voiced glide. 

Now contrast the following pairs: 


am yam 

owl youl 

ale Yale 
ooze use (vb.) 
who hue 


Precise pronunciation of the above indicates that the y sounds in 
the words in the second column are pronounced, like w, as the 
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speech organs move, beginning in one position, then moving 
toward another (vowel) position. Thus y, like w, is a voiced glide. 

Because they are always found in association with a vowel, 
though functioning as consonants on account of their nonsyllabic 
nature, these glides are also known as semivowels or semiconsonants. 
They could just as well be called nonsyllabic vowels because their role 
in language is to help in the formation of vowel sequences called 
diphthongs (see pp. 37-38). 

The Greek letters 1 and v are sometimes called glides or 
semivowels because, in addition to representing vowel sounds, 
they can represent the consonantal sounds y (as in yam) and w (as 
in wait). In this case they are designated 1 and y. Consonantal y 
was represented by the letter ¢ (digamma) in early Greek. While 
consonantal 1 and y do not appear in New Testament Greek, their 
presence often makes itself felt in various phonetic changes. The 
letter p is also classified as a glide, although the sound of r (in any 
language) is probably the most difficult to classify. Hence: 


1, Y, p are voiced glides (or semivowels). 


3. Where do the lips and tongue touch or approach other organs? 


The place where the lips and tongue touch or approach other 
speech organs is termed the point of articulation. In discussing the 
point of articulation, let us start from the outside, where we can 
most readily see what happens. 

When you pronounce 8, 7, and pt the two lips touch each other. 
An adjective derived from a Latin term for “two lips” is bilabial. 


Therefore: 


B is a voiced bilabial stop. 
nis a voiceless bilabial stop. 
wis a voiced bilabial nasal continuant. 


The word bilabial now distinguishes the sound of B from the two 
other voiced stops in Greek, 5 and y; the sound of m from the 
other voiceless stops, t and «; and the sound of yt from the other 
nasal continuants, v and nasal-y. Consequently, 8, m, and 1 are 
distinguished from all other sounds in Greek. 

In pronouncing the fricative @ you touch the lower lip against 
the upper teeth and blow the air through whatever space the 
shape of the teeth permits. For the adjective lip-tooth we substitute 
the Latin equivalent labiodental. Thus: 
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@ is a voiceless labiodental fricative continuant. 


The fricative 6 is articulated when the tip of the tongue touches 
or is just below the edge of the upper teeth. The tip of the tongue 
is, in effect, between the teeth. The Latin equivalent for “between 
the teeth” is interdental. Hence: 


8 is a voiceless interdental fricative continuant. 


Pronounce 6, t, and v. Can you feel the tongue press against the 
alveoli? The alveoli give us the term alveolar. Thus: 


6 is a voiced alveolar stop. 
t is a voiceless alveolar stop. 
v is a voiced alveolar nasal continuant. 


Now pronounce i. Notice that the tongue touches the alveoli just 
behind the front teeth. It does not, however, touch the alveoli 
toward the sides of the oral cavity (a fact covered by the term 
lateral). Hence: : 


d is a voiced alveolar lateral continuant. 


When you pronounce o, however, the situation is somewhat the 
reverse of that for 4. The tongue presses against the upper teeth 
(and alveoli) all along the oral cavity except in front. The air 
stream is channeled through a deep groove down the middle of 
the tongue. Consequently: 


G is a voiceless deep-groove alveolar fricative continuant. 


The glide 1 begins with the front part of the tongue close to the 
palate. This glide, therefore, is differentiated from the others by 
the term palatal: 


Lis a voiced palatal glide (or semivowel). 


In the articulation for the alveolar sound, the tip of the tongue 
is high in the oral cavity, hidden from head-on view by the front 
upper teeth. Now pronounce y, k, and nasal-y. Notice that the tip 
of the tongue is down near the lower teeth, whereas the back part 
of the tongue is high and pushed up against the rear part of the 
palate or against the velum. This articulation is identified by the 
term velar. Hence: 
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y is a voiced velar stop. 
« is a voiceless velar stop. 
nasal-y is a voiced velar nasal continuant. 


The fricative ‘ (the rough breathing) is somewhat noisier than 
mere breathing. The friction causes the noise when the air stream 
hits the relaxed vocal cords or the walls of the pharynx. From the 
name for the opening between the vocal cords, glottis, the term 
glottal is derived. Thus: 


‘is a voiceless glottal fricative continuant. 


The glide y begins with the lips rounded and the tongue tip 
pulled back. The back of the tongue is consequently pushed up 
toward the velum. The lips and the velum, which are the dis- 
tinctive elements, provide the term labiovelar: 


v is a voiced labiovelar glide (or semivowel). 


The Greek p, like the English r, begets varied descriptions from 
phoneticians. Most characteristically, however, p is formed with 
the tip of the tongue turned slightly backward and upward 
toward the front part of the palate. The sides of the tongue touch 
the back teeth, and the back part of the tongue is considerably 
higher than the tip. This “turned back” position of the tongue, 
termed retroflex, differentiates p from the other glides. Hence: 


p is a voiced retroflex glide (or semivowel). 


The Description of Consonants 


Having described the way in which the Greek consonants are 
articulated, we can list the individual consonants and the definition 
of each—a sort of shorthand description of what happens when 
the sound is produced. For convenience in study, the consonants 
are grouped according to their formation as stops, continuants, 
affricates, or glides. 


Letter and Sound Definition 

B as in bob Voiced bilabial stop 

5 asindad Voiced alveolar stop 
y asin gag Voiced velar stop 

m™ as in pop Voiceless bilabial stop 
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Tt asin tat Voiceless alveolar stop 

kK as in cook Voiceless velar stop 

asin mum Voiced bilabial nasal continuant 

Vv as in none Voiced alveolar nasal continuant 

nasal-y _ as in sung Voiced velar nasal continuant 

% asin lull Voiced alveolar lateral continuant 

@ asin fifth Voiceless labiodental fricative continuant 

@ asin thought Voiceless interdental fricative continuant 

oO as in sing Voiceless deep-groove alveolar 
continuant 

y% asinchemical Voiceless velar fricative continuant 

© as in home Voiceless glottal fricative continuant 

C as in adze Voiced alveolar affricate (double 
consonant) 

was in taps Voiceless bilabial affricate (double 
consonant) 

as in relax Voiceless velar affricate (double 

consonant) 

1 as in yet Voiced palatal glide (semivowel) 

v asin win Voiced labiovelar glide (semivowel) 

p asin rear Voiced retroflex glide (semivowel) 


Figure 4 is a matrix charting the consonants of Greek. Memo- 
rizing this chart is an excellent way to keep in mind the basic facts 
about each sound. Points of articulation are shown horizontally, 
while manners of articulation are listed vertically. When you 
describe consonants, begin by stating whether the articulation is 
voiced or voiceless, then identify the point of articulation, and 
finally, the manner. 


The Articulation of Vowels 


In many ways it is easier to discuss consonant articulation than 
vowel articulation. We can describe fairly easily what happens in 
the mouth at the beginning and ending of a word such as bit, for 
there is a noticeable bilabial closure at the beginning and a definite 
alveolar closure at the end. However, the sound in the middle of 
the word is much more difficult to describe, and the movements in 
the mouth are much harder to specify. We must therefore search 
for those characteristics that are important in the production of 
vowel sounds, just as we searched for suitable characteristics to 
describe consonant sounds. 
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Figure 4 The Greek Consonants 
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Vowels, in contrast to consonants, involve not the obstruction 
but the shaping of the air stream in its passage through the 
oral cavity. To characterize vowels we therefore need a slightly 
different method of reference, even though we may still refer to 
the criteria of manner and place of articulation. For vowels, manner 
of articulation involves voicing, lip rounding or spreading, lengthen- 
ing, and degree of muscular tension. All languages have voiced 
vowels. Some, like Japanese, also have voiceless ones. Lip spread- 
ing versus rounding is also typical of all languages. Some lan- 
guages, such as French and German, can distinguish meanings by 
use of this feature alone. Another difference in the manner of 
articulation has to do with the lengthening or shortening of 
vowels depending on the kind of consonants that follow them. 
Finally, there is a criterion of the tenseness or laxness of the 
tongue muscles and lower jaw, as seen in the degree of tenseness 
between the pairs beat/bit, bait/bet, and food/good. 

Place of articulation involves generalizations in relation to the front 
and back of the mouth, as well as tongue height. We can speak of 
high, mid, and low vowels, depending on the relative height of the 
tongue during vowel production. We can also speak of front, central, 
and back vowels. If you start with your tongue forward and fairly 
close to the roof of your mouth, and slowly lower your tongue 
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and jaw, you will pronounce, in order, t (as in beet), n (as in babe), € 
(as in bet), and finally, with the tongue and jaw in the lowest 
position, a (as in pot). Because of the shape of your mouth, your 
tongue will be considerably further back than it was for 1 by the 
time you reach a. Move it further back still, and raise your tongue 
toward the roof of your mouth, and you will pronounce o (as in 
bought), @ (as in bold), and v (as in boot). This pattern is the basis for 
the vowel rectangle pictured in figure 5, which gives a schematic 
representation of the mouth. (Nobody, of course, has a rectangle 
in his mouth. The rectangle is merely a graphic device that 
indicates the relative positions of the tongue and jaw when 
individual vowels are compared. The rectangle is presented as 
though it is in the mouth of a person looking to the left-hand 
margin of the page.) 


Figure 5 The Vowel Rectangle 


Front Central Back 
(unrounded) (rounded) - 


Hich beet (long) . boot (long) 
6 ‘ bit (short) book (short) 
Low 


pot (long) 
ht 
e bet a Bane o boug 


In pronouncing the various vowels, did you notice anything 
about the shape of the lips? In forming the back vowels, the lips 
have been rounded. In forming the front and central vowels, the 
lips are not rounded. Linguists transfer the terms from the lips to 
the vowels. In Greek, front and central vowels are unrounded. In 
Greek—but certainly not in French and German—all back vowels 
and only back vowels are rounded. Notice also that only one Greek 
vowel, a, is in the central position, with the tongue as low as 
possible. That is why the a sound has been called the “doctor’s 
vowel.” When the doctor asks you to say ah, he wants a wide- 
open mouth with the tongue as flat as possible so he can observe 
your throat. 
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The Description of Vowels 


Just as we listed consonant definitions earlier, we here group 
the vowels together for convenience of study: 


Letter and Sound Definition 
1 as in beet High front unrounded 
n as in babe Mid front unrounded 
€ as in bet Low front unrounded 
a. as in pot Low central unrounded 


o asin bought Low back rounded 
w as in bold Mid back rounded 
v as in boot High back rounded 


Diphthongs 


Vowels followed by an upward glide to the front or back in the 
same syllable are called diphthongs. Diphthongs, as the existence 
of this special term indicates (Gk. Sig8oyyoc, ‘having two sounds’), 
are actually halfway between a single sound sequence and a 
sequence of two sound segments. Pronounce au (as in eye). In a 
mirror, you can easily see the movement of jaw and tongue as 
you pronounce the sound. Your jaw and tongue start in the low 
central position for an a but rapidly glide to or toward the high 
front position. 

A similar diphthong is ot. At the start of the diphthong, the jaw 
is low (the teeth are apart), the tongue is back, and the lips are 
rounded. This is, of course, the position for o. Then, in one 
coordinated movement, the jaw rises to the high position (the 
teeth come closer together), the tongue moves forward, and the 
lips are unrounded. A mirror can verify this movement from the 
low back rounded position to or toward the high front unrounded 
position. Again, a vowel plus a glide in one syllable has produced a 
diphthong. 

A second type of diphthong can be illustrated by av. In pro- 
nouncing it, notice carefully the jaw, tongue, and lip movements. 
For the initial sound, the jaw is low, the tongue flat, and the lips 
unrounded—in short, the position for a. Then the jaw rises, the 
tongue moves back, and the lips are rounded—everything moves 
to or toward the high back rounded position. Once again, the 
movement in producing av is so great that one has no trouble 
seeing it. 
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Figure 6 The Greek Diphthongs 


Front Central Back 
(unrounded) (rounded) 
High 
Mid 
Low 


Greek has a large set of such vowels followed by a glide. The 
diphthongs in Greek are a, €1, ol, Gv, Ev, NL, Ov, and vt. Notice that 
the second vowel is always 1 or v. In some Greek textbooks, e1 and 
ov are labeled spurious diphthongs when found in certain words. This 
means that either of these diphthongs can arise from contraction 
of vowels or from compensatory lengthening (see p. 44) rather 
than from the combination of ¢ + 1ando + v. A distinction is also 
made in some grammars between proper and improper diphthongs, the 
latter being those with iota subscript (a, y, @). Again, the terms are 
not particularly well chosen. Actually, g, n, and w were no longer 
diphthongs by New Testament times, but had “monophthongized”— 
blended into a single vowel sound (Gk. pévos, ‘one,’ + @Odyyoc, 
‘sound’)—and so are not listed as diphthongs in this text. 

The Greek diphthongs can also be placed in the vowel rectangle, 
showing how they “cross the line” in moving from one position to 
another (see fig. 6). 


The Pronunciation of New Testament Greek 


The fact that certain diphthongs became monophthongs in the 
history of Greek creates a problem—that of the pronunciation of 
New Testament Greek. The pronunciation commonly used in 
American colleges and seminaries is an attempt to approximate 
that used by the Athenians during the classical period in Greece 
(fifth and fourth centuries B.c.). The pronunciation now used in 
modern Greece differs greatly from this and is much more difficult 
for English-speaking students. In general, the Greek of the classi- 
cal period was a phonetic language—that is, its letters represented 
the sounds, and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing. In 
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the course of history, however, many words retained their old 
spellings though their pronunciation had changed. How, then, 
was Greek pronounced in New Testament times? 


Pronunciation of vowels 


First, in classical Greek a long vowel took twice as long to 
pronounce as a short one. For example, o was distinguished from 
w on the basis of quantity (length) as well as quality (articulation). 
Quantitative distinction was lost in Greek before the time of 
Christ, and is not maintained in the standard academic pronuncia- 
tion. Second, in New Testament times there was a tendency to 
give the pronunciation of iota to a number of other vowels and 
diphthongs, such as n, v, &, and ov. This drift toward the iota 
sound is called itacism. Itacism accounts for several common types 
of scribal error in New Testament manuscripts, such as the substi- 
tution of vowels in the Greek personal pronouns (as teic / beic, 
fpiv / dpiv, and fac / budic). The final tendency concerning vowels 
has already been noted: the gradual replacement of diphthongs 
with monophthongs, blotting out, for example, the difference 
between et and 4. 


Pronunciation of consonants 


During the New Testament period, most of the Greek con- 
sonants were pronounced as in figure 4 (see p. 35). The sibilant o 
was always voiceless (as in hiss), though the voiced sound (as in 
his) was heard before voiced consonants, as in ofPévvunt, “T 
quench.” The z sound in € gradually silenced the d sound, until in 
the koine period ¢ was equivalent to the English z (as in zeal). Also 
during this period the letter p was probably trilled, as it is today in 
many European languages. 

Changes involving the aspirates were far-reaching. The three 
letters @, 0, and y were at one time equivalent to the three 
voiceless stops 1, t, and « plus the sound of the rough breathing 
(aspiration). They were more or less pronounced as follows: @ like 
ph in flop-house; 6 like th in pot-head; and like kh in block-head. 
English, too, makes a distinction between aspirated and unas- 
pirated p, t, and k sounds. If you hold your hand in front of your 
mouth when saying pin, you will feel the aspiration—a short blast 
of air. Then try spin, and you will find that p in this position is 
much less heavily aspirated. The same is true of the ¢ and k 
sounds, as in fop and stop, cat and scat. English does not make a 
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distinction in spelling between the variant sounds of p, t, and k, 
but Greek did. Knowing that 9, 8, and y were once pronounced r’, 
t, and «° will be helpful in recognizing changes in the spelling of 
certain words involving aspirates. 


Phonemics: Sounds as System 


As we have already indicated, phonology is concerned not only 
with sounds but with sound systems. We have already attempted 
to describe, as briefly and succinctly as possible, the characteristics 
of the “raw materials” of the Greek language, the speech sounds 
out of which the language is made. Taken independently these 
sound units are meaningless, but when they combine into larger 
units they become carriers of meaning—a fact which is at the 
heart of phonemics. 


Phonemes 


Languages are made up of organized sounds. All the other 
units of language—morphemes, words, sentences, paragraphs, 
discourses—are ultimately composed of different combinations 
and recombinations of these sounds. The technical name for these 
units, as we have seen, is phoneme. A phoneme is a sound that 
the native speaker of a language knows to be a meaningful part of 
that language and that enables him to make distinctions between 
words, in contrast to a phone, which is any simple, objective 
language sound as it would be recorded by an instrument in the 
laboratory. The native speaker of English can distinguish between 
bill and fill because of the difference between b and f. The same 
difference allows the speaker of Greek to distinguish between 
Baive (“I go”) and gaive (“I shine”). Likewise, in Greek « and x 
are different phonemes because they affect meaning: éxei means 
“there,” and &yel means “he has.” Even the smallest phonemic 
change can have a strong impact on meaning. In John 20:31, for 
example, the manuscripts are divided between motedynte (“that 
you keep believing”), implying that the gospel is for those who are 
already believers, and motevonte (“that you may believe”), imply- 
ing that it is addressed to non-Christians. Similarly, in Romans 
5:1 one phoneme makes the difference between “we have peace 
with God” (éyopev) or “let us have peace with God” (Ey@pev). 
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Allophones 


In addition to phonemes like b and f, there are variants, or allo- 
phones (Gk. GidXoc, ‘other’ + govi, ‘sound’), of the same phoneme. 
For example, notice again the difference between the way you 
pronounce the p in pin and the p in spin. The p in pin is pronounced 
with a slight puff of air after it, whereas the p in spin is not. The 
sort of difference exhibited by the two English p sounds is called a 
phonetic (meaningless) one as contrasted with a phonemic (meaning- 
ful) one. That is, aspirated p in English (as in pin) does not affect 
the meaning of a word, since to a native speaker of the language it 
sounds the same as unaspirated p. In Greek, however, aspirated 1° 
(spelled @) did affect meaning, and so was considered a different 
phoneme. This distinction between phonemes and allophones 
allows us to recognize two levels of phonological representation— 
the level of pronunciation or what can be called the phonetic level, 
and the level of contrast or opposition, the phonemic level. 

An obvious example of a Greek allophone is nasal-y. Nasal-y is 
actually not a separate phoneme in Greek since it merely takes the 
place of v before the velars x, y, y, and €, as in G&y«vpa, “anchor.” 
In other words, nasal-y is an allophone of v before velars. The ng 
sound represented by y even had a special name in Greek, Gyua, 
but this term has never been adopted by the authors of Greek 
grammars. 


Suprasegmental Features 


In addition to phonemes and allophones, there are linguistic 
features that are not necessarily restricted to a single sound 
segment but may apply to several segments at one time. These 
features are referred to as suprasegmental features, and they include 
such things as stress (cf. the noun permit with the verb permit), pitch 
(cf. ’What’s on the road ahead?” with ”’What’s on the road, a 
head?”), and juncture (cf. nitrate with night rate). Suprasegmental 
features might seem to be unimportant to students of the written 
New Testament, but the sound of Greek can play an important 
role in several areas, including the science of textual criticism. For 
example, juncture can help explain the variant in 1 Thessalonians 
2:7, where the pronunciation of éyeviOnuev fot (“we became 
gentle”) would be almost indistinguishable from éyevfOnpev vimior 
(“we became babes”), and vice versa. 
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The phonologist has only begun his work when he has isolated 
the phonemes, allophones, and suprasegmental features of a lan- 
guage. He must go on to provide as complete a discussion as 
possible of the entire sound system of the language with which he 
is working. Part of this task is to discover the order underlying 
what seems on the surface to be irregularity. Linguists know that 
speech is governed by an orderly system of rules. When this 
system is obscured by surface appearances the phonologist uses 
his linguistic knowledge to explain the situation. He may show 
that what seems to be an “irregular” form is not irregular at all, 
but is in fact quite predictable in terms of the phonological rules of 
the language. For example, he may demonstrate that what appears 
to be a chaotic and senseless spelling—such as #yw becoming &w 
(with rough breathing) in the future tense—is actually a sensible 
spelling in terms of the underlying structure. 

This is not to say that the phonologist will always be able to 
explain every seeming irregularity. No one, not even a phonologist, 
could make the Greek verb éo@iw regular, given the aorist form 
épayov. But in many cases the phonologist can show that under- 
lying the surface chaos is an orderly system that, once understood, 
will make the correct identification of forms a matter of course 
rather than of guessing. 


Common Phonological Processes in Greek 


Because of the irregularities alluded to above, one of the major 
aims of phonology is the discovery and explanation of phonological 
processes. The term phonological process, as it is used here, refers to 
any systematic sound change that affects a class of sounds (such 
as fricatives or velars) or a sound sequence (such as a series of 
aspirated consonants). Linguists who are concerned with pho- 
nological processes necessarily assume that there is a basic or 
underlying form, which is called the phonological representation. This 
form is modified by a process, resulting in a new or changed form. 
If this is the actual spoken form, it is called the surface form or the 
phonetic representation. 

To illustrate just one type of phonological process, linguists 
often discuss the process of cluster reduction that is exhibited by 
young children. Typically, one element of a cluster is deleted, 
usually the more “difficult” one, resulting in a simplified phonetic 
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structure. When initial s comes before a stop such as p, the s is 
usually deleted by a process of “s-cluster reduction.” So, for 
example, we find a two-year-old saying poon instead of spoon. The 
child’s basic or underlying form is spoon, which is also the adult 
surface form. This underlying form is then modified by a pho- 
nological process, giving the child’s surface form poon. 

Languages undergo many such changes, and these changes 
frequently occur with some degree of regularity. Careful study of 
phonological change in Greek has led scholars to identify the 
following principles that occur with varying degrees of consistency. 


Vowel Changes 

Apophony 

It is obvious that the words Aéyw (“I speak’’) and Adyoc (“word”) 
are related. Yet why should the root vowel not show a regular 
correspondence (either ey or doy)? The solution to this problem 
lies in the fact that Greek possesses a system of apophony. 
Apophony (also called Ablaut or qualitative vowel gradation) is the 
alteration of internal vowels of a root to effect change in meaning. 
In Arabic, for example, there is a root slim, which means “to be 
peaceful, safe, submissive.” By inserting a short a after each of the 
letters, we get the form salama, “he was peaceful.” If, on the other 
hand, we insert a short a after the s and a long @ after the I, the 
noun salam, “peace,” is obtained. Yet another noun, islam, meaning 
“submission, reconciliation,” can be formed by adding a short i 
before the s and a long @ after the I. Finally, if we prefix the 
participial marker mu- and add a long 7 after the |, the participle 
muslim, “one who submits,” is the result. 

Evidences of apophony are found in all Indo-European lan- 
guages. In English we encounter the words sing, sang, and sung, in 
which the change in vowels indicates the tense of the verb. By 
giving still another vowel quality, that of 0, we are even able to 
form a noun from the verb, namely song. 

One of the most obvious cases of Greek apophony is found in 
the verbal system. Consider the following forms of the verb 
Asinw, “I leave”: 


Present Aorist Perfect 
AEin@ EAUTOV EOD 
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Notice that in the present tense we have Aeiz, in the aorist Aur, 
and in the perfect Aon. Similarly we find nei8w, “I persuade,” but 
nérova, “I trust’; pevyw, “T flee,” but Epuyov, “I fled.” (Prefixes 
and suffixes were also used, but these are not essential to our 
point here.) Another case of Greek apophony is the alternation of 
¢ and o to form nouns from verbs. Thus, pépw, “I carry,” becomes 
pdpos, “a burden”; tpénw, “I turn,” becomes tponn, “a turning”; 
teiva, “I stretch,” becomes tdvoc, “a stretch of the string, a tone”; 
and, as we saw above, déyw, “I speak,” becomes AOyoc, “a word.” 


Quantitative vowel gradation 


Of the seven vowels in Greek, € and o are always short, and 
their counterparts 7 and are always long. The vowels a, 1, and v 
may be either long or short. Quantitative vowel gradation is a term 
used to describe the change in the quantity or length of the 
vowels in related word forms. We encounter this primarily in the 
future and aorist stems of contract verbs, that is, verbs with the stem 
ending in -aw, -ow, and -ew (e.g., tydo, but tyow, étipnoo; 
dnrdw, but SnAdow, E54Awoa) and in the inflection of certain 
nouns (e.g., yAdoou, yAmoons &pywv, &pyovtoc). Sometimes the 
initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a 
compound is lengthened, as in otpatnyéc, “a general,” from 
otpatéc, “army,” and &yw, “I lead.” 

A particular type of change related to quantitative vowel grada- 
tion is a process known as compensatory lengthening. This involves a 
word that contains a short vowel followed by two consonants, 
one of which is dropped. The vowel is then lengthened to “com- 
pensate”’ for the lost consonant. In this way the aorist indicative 
of péva (“I remain”), guetva, is formed from éguevoa; the o has 
dropped out of the word and the preceding vowel has been 
lengthened. The resulting diphthong is called “spurious” because 
it was formed by compensatory lengthening and would not other- 
wise have occurred. Note that the rules for lengthening are slightly 
different from those involved in augmentation (e.g., € becomes et, not 
n; o becomes ov, not «). 


Addition of vowels 


Occasionally a short vowel is placed before a consonant at the 
beginning of a word, especially when there is an initial cluster of 
consonants. This process, known as prothesis (Gk. mpd, ‘before’ + 
tiOnpt, ‘I place’), is common in Spanish: Latin schola, “school,” is 
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escuela in Spanish, while Latin status, “state,” corresponds to estado in 
Spanish. Because initial s plus a stop cluster is not allowed in 
Spanish, native Spanish speakers frequently add the prothetic 
vowel e to such words as school and store when speaking English. 
Examples of prothesis in Greek include G-Aeigo, “I anoint with 
oil” (from Ainoc, ‘fat’); &yOéc, “yesterday”; é-dc, “my”; &-Kei, 
“there”: and ¢-éA, “I wish.” 

Epenthesis (Gk. &nev, ‘up in’ + ti®np, ‘I place’ = ‘T insert’) is the 
insertion of an extra sound within a word. English speakers often 
insert an epenthetic vowel in words such as athlete (‘‘athalete”) and 
elm (“elem”), and children may insert an e after the b in blue or 
after the g in green. In Greek, epenthesis occurs in words like 
Baive, “I go,” and aipw, “I raise,” where the 1 has been inserted 
into the root of each word. 


Loss of vowels 


Loss of vowels (and therefore syllables) is especially common in 
languages that place strong stress upon one syllable of a word. As 
a result of the emphasis on the stressed syllable, other syllables in 
the word tend to become reduced, slurred, or even lost. When the 
lost vowel is at the end of the word, the loss is termed apocope (Gk. 
anoxomn, ‘a cutting off’); when a medial vowel drops, the process 
is called synccpe (Gk. ovyxomt, ‘a cutting up’). 

Syncope is a common phonological process in English. Words 
such as family, frightening, and interest often are pronounced without 
the post-tonic vowel (the one following the stressed vowel). 
Greek, too, provides numerous examples of syncope. We can see 
it reflected in the spelling of natpdc (for matepdc). This word was 
stressed on the final syllable, and by the classical period people had 
begun to slur the preceding vowel, and the medial vowel even- 
tually disappeared. Likewise we find nintw for m-met-w, and yiyvopat 
(Koine yivopat) for yi-yev-opat. 

Apocope is rare in Greek. In literature apocope is confined to 
poetry. In Homer we find dv, «dt, and nap for dvd, Katé, and 
napé. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic poetry and never in New 
Testament Greek. 


Euphony of vowels 

The Greek ear did not like the immediate succession of vowels. 
Many changes, therefore, were made for the sake of euphony (Gk. 
eb, ‘good’ + gwvi, ‘sound’). To avoid having to make a slight 
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pause between vowels to allow each to be sounded separately, 
various devices were employed: contraction, the fusion of two vowels 
(or a vowel and a diphthong) within a word; elision, the omission of 
a short final vowel before another word beginning with a vowel; 
crasis, the contraction of final and initial vowels of words, thus 
joining two words into one; and movable consonants, added to the end 
of words when the next word began with a vowel. 

Contraction brings words together according to regular pat- 
terns. These patterns may be reduced to a relatively few principles. 
For example, two vowels that may naturally form a diphthong do 
so, so that a+1=a1; o+1=o1; and ¢ +v=ev. Other rules 
governing contraction, simplified for easy memorization, can be 
found in most Greek grammars. 

Elision (Lat. elido, ‘I strike out’), the omission of a short final 
vowel before an initial vowel, is marked with an apostrophe (°). 
Common New Testament examples are &v’ adtod (for 5% adtob, 
see John 1:3) and AX’ iva (for &AAG iva, see John 1:8). Elision 
occurs frequently with adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, 
but does not affect certain prepositions (such as mp6 and nept), the 
conjunction 6tt, and the forms that regularly take movable v. 

Crasis (Gk. xp&oic, ‘a mingling’) is the contraction of the final 
and initial vowels of successive words so that the two words are 
written as one. The mark used to indicate such contraction is 
called a coronis (°). There are similarities between crasis in Greek 
and English words like aren'’t, can't, I’m, and you're. The most 
common New Testament forms are todvopa (tO dvopia), tadté (to 
avta), Kayo (Kai Ey), Kepoi (Kai soi), and K&«ei (Kai éxei). 

Finally, the movable consonant v, added to the end of a word 
when the following word begins with a vowel, is regularly found 
in words ending in -o1, -€, or -yt, to the third person singular 
verb forms ending in -¢, and to éoti. However, in New Testament 
Greek v was sometimes added indiscriminately to forms other 
than those listed above. Some scholars call this usage “irrational 
v.”” Movable ¢ is added to a few New Testament words, such as 
obtwc, &ypic, and péypic, for the same reason as movable v—to 
avoid the succession of vowels between words. 


Consonant Changes 


Assimilation of consonants 


Perhaps the most common type of conditioned sound change 
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involving consonants is assimilation (Lat. assimilo, ‘I make similar’), 
whereby one sound becomes more like a neighboring one. Assimi- 
lation occurs frequently in practically every language. It can be 
considered a simplification of the muscular movements needed to 
pronounce a given word. In terms of articulation, assimilation of 
consonants usually involves one consonant becoming more like 
another in point of articulation, manner of articulation, and/or 
voicing. Assimilations are also divided into two broad groups 
depending on the direction of the change. Regressive assimilation 
means that a consonant becomes more like the one that follows; 
in, other words, the force of the change proceeds backwards. 
Progressive assimilation takes place when the first consonant in some 
way makes the second more like itself. 

By far, the most common type of assimilation is regressive. An 
English example is the word imperfect, which contains a root, perfect, 
and a prefix whose base form is in-. The change of n, an alveolar 
nasal continuant, to m, a bilabial nasal continuant, makes it more 
similar to the p in perfect, which is a bilabial stop. The assimilation 
of n is said to be conditioned by p—that is, the n shifts its point of 
contact to match that of p. Likewise in Greek, a preceding con- 
sonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant, as in 
éupévo, “I abide by,” for év-péva. In this case the alveolar nasal 
continuant v has shifted its point of contact to match that of p, a 
bilabial nasal continuant. If assimilation is complete—as with 
éupévoa—one sound takes on all the features of (and becomes 
identical to) another sound. If assimilation is partial—as with 
énéuOnv, “I was sent,” for énéun-8nv—one sound becomes more 
like another, taking on only some of its features. 

Much less common than regressive assimilation is progressive 
assimilation, in which a consonant assumes some of the qualities 
of the one that precedes it. A historic English example is the Old 
English cluster -In- becoming Middle English -ll- (as in Middle 
English mille [“mill”] from Old English myln [cf. Lat. molinus, SOFA 
mill’]). A Greek example is the verb dAAvu, “I destroy,” for 
OX-VULIL. 


Dissimilation of consonants 


In dissimilation, like assimilation, one sound has an effect on 
another, but in contrast to assimilation, the two sounds become 
less similar. An English example is colonel, in which the unstressed | 
was dissimilated to the r sound to avoid repetition. In Greek, A 
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sometimes becomes 9, as in &pyahéos, “painful,” for &dyaheos (cf. 
dAyoc, ‘pain’). Otherwise, the process of dissimilation is rare in 


Greek. 


Metathesis 


A relatively uncommon type of sound change, though frequent 
enough to be worthy of mention, involves the reversing of 
position of two adjoining sounds, which is called metathesis (Gk. 
petatiOnt, ‘I transpose’). The person who says tradegy for tragedy 
or revelant for relevant is metathesizing. The dialect form axe for ask 
is another example, going back a thousand years to Old English. 
Greek examples of metathesis include Tw, “the Pnyx,” which in 
the genitive case appears as Iuxvéc, and tixtw, “I give birth,” for 
Tl-TK® (root tek, as in TéKvov, ‘child’). 


Loss of consonants 


The loss of a consonant in Greek can occur in several ways. In 
the first place, the only consonants that may stand at the end of a 
word in Greek are v, p, and o (€, w). As a result, in inflection it is 
sometimes necessary to drop a “not-permitted-as-final” consonant. 
Thus the word otdépa, “mouth,” is from otopat-, the formation 
involving the dropping of the final t. The only exceptions to this 
rule are the preposition éx, the negative adverb ob«, and foreign 
words taken over into Greek, such as “Iopati, ‘ABpadu, and 
Aavis. 

Second, loss of o is commonplace in Greek. Between vowels, o 
is dropped. The loss of this so-called intervocalic sigma is seen both in 
verbs (Abn, “you loose yourself,” for Aveoar) and nouns (yévouc, 
“of a race,” for yeveo-oc). Moreover, in the aorist of verbs whose 
stems end in 2, p, v, or p (the liquid verbs), o usually disappears, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, as in 
épewa, “I remained,” for éuev-oa, and goterha, “I sent,” for goteA- 
oa. Further, initial o before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 
Examples include énté, “seven’’ (Lat. septem); Hpiovs, “half” (Lat. 
semi-); and tot, “I place,” for o1-om (cf. Lat. sisto). 

Third, ¢ (digamma), an obsolete Greek letter, occasionally leaves 
traces. ¢ is called digamma because of its shape (it looks like two 
capital gammas on top of each other) or waw because of its 
pronunciation (it was pronounced like the English w or the Latin 
v). The following special cases are to be noted: 
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KAn(p)ig = Latin clavis, “key” (cf. Eng. clavicord). 
(fEornepoc = Latin vesper, “evening” (cf. Eng. vespers). 
(pic = Latin vis, “vigor, might” (cf. Eng. vim). 
(f)ideiv = Latin video, “I see” (cf. Eng. video). 
(f)otvoc = Latin vinus, “wine” (cf. Eng. vine, wine). 
(£) Epyov = English work (cf. Ger. Werk, work). 


Amalgamation 


Changes in a consonant are sometimes brought about when a 
word inflects (i.e., as a word changes its form in the course of the 
declension of a noun or the conjugation of a verb), especially if it 
is brought together with another consonant. In this case, amalgama- 
tion is said to occur. For example, 1, 8, and @ amalgamate with a 
following o to form the double consonant y, as in 6A iB, “I press,” 
aorist €6Auya. Before co, the phonemes k, y, and y amalgamate 
with the o to form the double consonant &, as in épyo, “I rule,” 
future Gp&w. Finally t, 8, and 8 may amalgamate with a following 
rough breathing to form 9, as in peta + tom = peSiotnp, “T 
transfer.” Before o, however, these same phonemes disappear, as 
in onebdo, “I hasten,” future onedom. Thus in the case of 1, 6, 
and 8 followed by o, the amalgamation effectively amounts to 
annihilation! 


Deaspiration 


The rough breathing, as an aspirate (h-sound), often disappears 
when the following syllable contains an aspirated consonant (9, 9, 
or x). This process of deaspiration is known today as “Grassman’s 
Law” (see chapter 6). For example, the nominative 8pi§ (“hair”) 
becomes tptydc¢ in the genitive case lest the word contain two 
successive aspirated consonants (@piyoc). Thus the stem is tpry in 
all forms of the inflection except where the y amalgamates with o 
to become &. This means that the form Opié is perfectly in accord 
with regular phonological rules, and is not actually irregular 
(though it certainly looks that way!). (Incidentally, from the 
nominative @pié and the genitive tpiydc we get the zoological 
names Ophiothrix and Trichina.) Another example is the present 
tense verb form éya, “I have,” which stands for €yw (originally 
oeyo!). Here the rough breathing has changed to the smooth 
breathing before the aspirated consonant y. The rough breathing 
reappears, however, in the future tense form &€q since the letter § 
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allows the word to retain its original initial aspiration. Other 
examples of Greek deaspiration include négevya, “I have fled,” for 
pe-gevya, and ti6npt, “I place,” for 61-On1. Deaspiration is not 
an invariable, however, and examples can be found where two 
aspirates occur at the beginning of successive syllables (e.g., the 
aorist passive form éex0n, from éxyéw, “I pour out,” appears in 
Acts 1:18). 


Consonant change before 1 


Numerous changes occur before the semivowel 1. These changes 
are relevant especially to the formation of the present tense stem 
of certain verbs. The combination of , with a preceding consonant 
produces the following phonetic changes: 


1. Kk, and ¥1 become oo (Attic Gk. 11), as in pvAdoow, “I guard,” 
for pvdaKiw (cf. pvAakn, “a guard”), and tapdcow, “I dis- 
turb,” for tapayw (cf. tapayy, “disorder”). 

2. At becomes AA, as in &dAoc, for &ALoc (cf. Lat. alius, ‘other’). 

3. t before final 1 often becomes o, as in ti®not, “he places,” for 
twONTL. 

4, 61 between vowels and y1 after a vowel form ¢. Thus éArniCa, 
“T hope,” for édnié1, and apnélo, “I seize,” for aprayio. 


Such, in brief, are the main phonological processes in New 
Testament Greek. What were the causes for these changes? No 
one knows for sure, but every conceivable factor has been sug- 
gested to account for them, including race, climate, topography, 
diet, occupation, or the fact that some speakers were just too lazy 
to pronounce words clearly. The neogrammarians held that sound 
change is independent of semantic features and is merely a matter 
of articulatory habits. Others felt that some forms have more 
“semantic weight” than others, and that only weaker semantic 
forms tend to undergo sound change. Probably each view contains 
part of the explanation. Yet it must be remembered that the 
“rules” of phonetic change mentioned above are merely state- 
ments of what did occur, without any connotation of what should 
have occurred. In the final analysis, it does not matter whether an 
explanation can be given or not, for any such explanation is 
nothing more than a description of an observed phenomenon. 
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Why Study Phonology? 


At this point the reader would be quite justified in feeling a bit 
overwhelmed by the subject of this chapter. The question of why 
the entire complicated phonological structure of Greek should be 
studied is a highly valid one. If, for example, we can now say, “8 is 
a voiced bilabial stop,” what have we really gained? Perhaps a 
measure of accuracy after, Greek is a nice-sounding language.” 
But have we really learned anything important about the Greek 
language that can make us better students of the New Testament? 

Whatever else can be said about the importance of phonology, 
one fact seems to stand out: for even the most rudimentary 
understanding of a language we need to know the sounds of that 
language. Every verbal reference we make about Greek will 
involve the speech-producing organs, the vocal tract. Even when 
we are not verbalizing Greek a knowledge of the sounds of Greek 
and how they influence each other will immensely facilitate our 
ability to learn the forms of words, since variations in form are 
often due to phonological rules operating in the language. This 
chapter may also have some useful carry-overs to the study of 
rhythm and cadence and perhaps to the poetic and rhetorical 
analysis of such New Testament hymns as Philippians 2:6-11. An 
overview of the phonology of Greek might even free us from the 
universal fear of irregular verbs as we become devoted to the task 
of ferreting out for ourselves the principles upon which Greek 
spelling is based. 

The approach to Greek phonology presented in this chapter will 
not only help us come to grips with the sounds of the language 
but possibly even to understand a more important point: that it is 
quite possible for even the beginning student to learn to listen to 
language and to build his own system of phonemic classification. 
The study of Greek phonology becomes a significant step for the 
student who realizes that it is less a switch in subject matter than 
it is in method. It is not a switch from unscientific terms to 
scientific ones as much as from giving answers to asking questions. 
The traditional student simply memorizes the principal parts of 
irregular verbs. The linguistics student prefers to analyze irregular 
forms, breaking them down into parts (phonemes) and exploring 
various solutions until he reaches a satisfactory conclusion. By 
approaching the Greek language with the same objectivity with 
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which linguists have approached their investigations, he learns to 
substitute science for dogma and understanding for rote. 

But phonology is not an end in itself. Though an important part 
of the Greek grammatical system, it is ancillary to the real purpose 
of language—that of communication. Teachers and students who 
merely adopt linguistic jargon like “monophthongization’”’ are 
neither modern nor progressive. Only when linguistic analysis 
leads to a significant understanding of language in general can the 
process be justified. The ultimate purpose of phonology, therefore, 
is to get us to go beyond the sounds of Greek and look at the 
meaning those sounds are intended to convey. To examine this 
aspect of meaning we must now proceed to the next level of 
linguistic structure, the level of language forms. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


There are very few general studies of Greek phonology available. 
Among those using a system of description similar to that adopted 
in this chapter are: - 


Funk, Robert W. A Beginning-Intermediate Grammar of Hellenistic Greek, 1:31- 
53; 3:1-22. Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1973. 

LaSor, William Sanford. Handbook of New Testament Greek, An Inductive Approach 
Based on the Greek Text of Acts, 2:9-50. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1973. 

Smyth, Herbert W. Greek Grammar. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920; 


The student interested in a more advanced study of phonology 
should consult: 


Jones, D. The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use. Cambridge, England: Heffer, 1950. 

Pike, Kenneth L. Phonetics: A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic for 
the Practical Description of Sounds. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1943. 

Sommerstein, Alan H. The Sound Pattern of Ancient Greek. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1973. 

Sturtevant, E. H. The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. 2d ed. Chicago: Ares, 
1975. 
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The Concept of the Morpheme 


The phonological system of a language is concerned with the 
organization of sounds into basic units called phonemes (see 
chapter 2). These units are not significant in and of themselves, 
except to the extent that they serve to differentiate the meaning 
of words, as in pill versus bill. Phonemes do, however, fall into a 
distinctive pattern, since each language has its own organization 
of sounds. 

Although the sounds of language are fascinating, they are 
primarily tools for the communication of meaning. Hence pho- 
nemes are combined into larger units that have recognizable 
meaning. These units are called morphemes, and the branch of 
linguistics dealing with these units of meaning is generally referred 
to as morphology. 


The Morpheme Defined 


The exact definition of a morpheme will differ from textbook to 
textbook, but all linguists generally consider morphemes the 
minimum units of speech conveying a specific meaning (concept) 
in a language. In chapter 1 we indicated that the English phonemic 
sequence dog has meaning. Because it cannot be divided into two 
or more meaningful units, it is classified as a morpheme. It is a free 
morpheme because it can form a word without being attached to 
any other form. The plural marker -s was also shown to have 
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meaning and to be indivisible; hence it is also a morpheme. But 
because it can only be used when attached to another form, it is a 
bound morpheme. Thus dog is a word of one morpheme, dogs is a word 
of two. 

Any linguistic form, then, that cannot be broken down into 
smaller meaningful units is a morpheme. A morpheme may 
consist of no more than one sound, such as s, or of many sounds, 
such as Mississippi. Care must be taken not to conclude that 
phonemically identical morphemes are the same until their mean- 
ings are known. For example, the word hits consists of the 
morphemes hit and s. But examine the following utterances: 


The car hits the mailbox. 
The singer had many hits. 


In the above sentences, the phoneme s forms two different 
morphemes, meaning “third person singular” and “plural,” respec- 
tively. Likewise, the er in hitter and greater forms two different 
morphemes, meaning “one who” and “comparative form of the 
adjective,” respectively. Beginners in linguistics must be careful 
not to confuse such homophones—morphemes that are alike pho- 
nemically but different in meaning. 

It is also important to remember that a given sound or sound 
sequence that functions as a morpheme in certain words is not 
necessarily a morpheme wherever it shows up. The -s in thesis is 
not a morpheme, nor is the -er in cheer. Because of these sources of 
possible confusion, all definitions in morphemic analysis are con- 
sidered tentative, final definition being left to context and usage. 


Roots and Affixes 


Morphemes may also be classified according to the way in 
which they function in a word. Those morphemes that form the 
nucleus of a word are roots or bases, while morphemes added to 
these roots are affixes. In talks, talked, and talking, talk is the root and 
-s, -ed, and -ing are affixes. Affixes added to the ends of roots, as in 
the examples given, are suffixes, whereas those placed before the 
root, as un- and re- in untie and retie, are prefixes. Affixes appearing in 
the middle of morphemes are infixes. Infixes are found commonly 
in only a few languages, notably Hebrew and Arabic. 

A root must be carefully distinguished from a stem. A stem is 
any construction to which an affix can be added. Whereas roots 
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always contain a single morpheme, a stem may consist of a root 
plus an affix. For example, dress is a single morpheme. In the verb 
undress, dress is the root to which un- is prefixed. It is also the stem. 
In undressing, dress is still the root or base, but undress is the stem 
with the suffix -ing. Thus, all roots are stems, but not all stems are 
roots. In the word blackbirds, black and bird are roots, while blackbird 
is the stem to which the suffix -s is attached. Stems that consist of 
two roots are called compounds. 

Hypothetically there is no limit to the potential combination of 
morphemes in a single word. .A magnificent example of how a 
werd can be created by the combination of prefixes and suffixes is 
antidisestablishmentarianism—the longest word in English outside of 
technical scientific terminology. This monstrosity has a root of 
three letters (sta), with three prefixes (anti-, dis-, and e- [from ex)]), 
and six suffixes (-bl [from able], -ish, -ment, -ari, -an, and -ism). It 
means “the theory in opposition to the idea that the church 
should be separated from the state.” Sta, the root, means “to 
stand” (cf. Gk. totnpt, ‘I stand,’ root ota). Stable is an adjective 
meaning “able to stand” ("sta-able”). To establish means ’’to make 
able to stand alone.” Here the e- (from Lat. ex) means “apart,” and 
-ish means “to make.” Establishment, therefore, is “the act or result 
of making to stand alone,” while disestablishment is the undoing of 
all this; it is the active negation, the opposite, just as “disease” is 
the opposite of “ease” or “comfort.” The suffix -ari (ary when final) 
means “in the nature of,” and -an, “one who.” Thus a disestablish- 
mentarian is “one who favors the undoing of the act of making 
something [here the church] able to stand alone.” Now add anti- 
(“against”) and -ism (“theory or belief”) and we have it all: “The 
theory (ism) of those who (arian) oppose (anti) the breakdown (dis) 
of the organization of church and state (establishment).” 


Derivational and Inflectional Affixes 


We have seen that morphemes can be classified as either free or 
bound, roots or affixes. Root morphemes carry the central core of 
the meaning of the word, whereas affixes are added to roots to 
give additional form or meaning. However, not all affixes are alike 
in the effects they have on the roots or stems to which they are 
affixed. Generally speaking, affixes fall into two major classifica- 
tions. Derivational affixes either indicate word class (cf. common [adj.] 
and commonly [adv.]) or else add lexical meaning (e.g., un- in 
uncommon). Inflectional affixes serve as signaling devices to show such 
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grammatical characteristics as person (I sing vs. he sings), number 
(hat vs. hats), tense (dream vs. dreamed), case (girl vs. girl's), and 
comparison (nice vs. nicer vs. nicest). In other words, an inflectional 
affix has the function of distinguishing various forms of the same 
word, whereas a derivational affix forms a part of the root to 
which it is attached. When an affix of this latter type occurs with a 
word, it occurs in all forms of it and thus forms a new word 
rather than just another grammatical form of the old word. This 
distinction between derivational and inflectional affixes must con- 
stantly be kept in mind when reading Greek. 


Allomorphs 


Just as variant forms of phonemes are called allophones, some 
morphemes have variant forms known as allomorphs (Gk. &AAoc, 
‘another’ + popgn, ‘form’). Allomorphs are variations in the pho- 
nological shape of a morpheme. Consider, for example, the verb 
form hits in the sentence The player hits the ball. The final s represents 
the third person singular present tense morpheme in English. If 
you now replace hits with holds, you will notice that this same verb 
ending is pronounced differently. This is because the final s is 
voiced in English after a voiced stop like d but voiceless after a 
voiceless stop like #. In other words, the same morpheme may 
appear in different phonetic shapes, depending upon the language 
situation (environment) in which it is found. Similarly, the past 
tense morpheme, represented by -d and -ed in deceived and walked, 
has two phonetic representations that are predictable on the basis 
of the preceding sound. In Greek, ék and é are allomorphs 
because they have identical meaning and differ only in regard to 
the language situation (é« before consonants, & before vowels). 
Many other Greek prepositions have allomorphs. For example, 
ind, ax’, and dg’ are simply allomorphs of the same morpheme. , 

However, in word pairs such as man/men, child/children, sheep/sheep, 
in which the second item can be said to contain the plural 
allomorph, we cannot state the variation between the two forms 
solely in terms of phonetic environment. Instead, we must refer 
to the morphemes man, child, and sheep, and then specify the 
allomorph of the plural morpheme separately for each. This kind 
of variation among allomorphs is called morphological conditioning. 
The morphologically conditioned allomorphs of a morpheme are 
regarded as irregular in contrast with the phonologically conditioned 
allomorphs (such as the plural marker in hits and holds) that are 
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regarded as regular. Men, children, and sheep are therefore irregular 
English plural allomorphs, just as drank, swam, and was are irregular 
past tense allomorphs of drink, swim, and am. 


Morphemes and Words 


Obviously much of what has been said about morphemes is a 
way to discuss linguistically the make-up of what are normally 
referred to as “words.” The word has yet to be given a satisfactory 
universal definition. People sometimes assume that a word is 
recognizable because it represents a “whole thought” or a “com- 
plete thing.” But this view is clearly wrong when one looks at the 
lack of correspondence between words from different languages. 
In English, the four words train operator's educational license correspond 
to one in German, Lokomotiofiihrerausbildungsbescheinigung. Or the six 
words He used to teach in Athens are translated by two in Greek, 
‘Adyvatc edidaokev. 

Perhaps the best-known definition is that proposed by the 
American linguist Leonard Bloomfield, who defined a word as a 
minimal free form, that is, the smallest form that can occur by 
itself. Such a definition works fairly well for written English, but 
otherwise it is not very helpful. 

First, linguists are concerned with the spoken word as well as 
the written word, and the two do not necessarily coincide. For 
example, in conversational Spanish you might hear a sentence 
that sounded like a single word: 


Estosombresondecuador. 


Actually, a native Spanish speaker would be able to identify five 
words in the sentence, which is written as: 


Estos hombres son de Ecuador. 
(These men are from Ecuador.) 


That the Spanish speaker recognizes these words is certainly not 
because of any pauses between them. Second, there are a number 
of writing systems that do not leave spaces between words (in 
fact, ancient Greek often joined all the words together). Third, 
even in English we cannot determine in every case whether or not 
something is a word just by following Bloomfield’s definition. Is 
matchbox a word, but not match box or match-box, each of which is 
generally considered to be correct? 
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To complicate matters even more, a single sequence of pho- 
nemes such as h-i-t can represent a phonological word, more than one 
lexical item (the technical term for “dictionary entry”), and more 
than one syntactic word (i.e., a word combined with other words in a 
sentence): 


Phonological Word Lexical Items Syntactic Words 


hit hit: noun hit: noun (The play was a hit) 
hit: verb hit: present tense verb (The 
players hit the ball) 
hit: past tense verb (He hit me) 
hit: past participle (He was hit 
by the ball) 


To be sure, this is an extreme example. Compared with many 
languages, there are relatively few differences between the various 
types of words in English. But in a highly inflected language like 
Greek, a lexical item often has several different syntactic as well as 
phonological forms. For instance, the lexical item Adyoc has ten 
different syntactic forms, and nine different phonological forms. 
The endings vary systematically, depending on usage: Aéyoc is the 
subject, Adyov the object. Therefore, the linguist’s use of terms 
such as free and bound, root and affix, and inflectional and derivational is 
necessary for a complete, clear, and explicit description of the 
“word.” 

We now turn our attention to the morphology of the words in 
the New Testament. Because of the complexity of the Greek 
morphological system, this chapter is perhaps the most technical 
part of this volume. If the material presented here is new to you, I 
suggest that you do not try to absorb every detail as you read, but 
scan quickly over the entire chapter to get a broad view of the 
subject. Then, as time and inclination permit, return for a more 
detailed study of those areas that seem interesting and important. 
As you read, keep in mind that there is no sharp dividing line 
between phonology and morphology, just as there is no clear 
demarcation between morphology and syntax. 


The Greek Morphological System 


Basic to understanding the structure of the Greek language is 
being able to visualize the morphological system by means of 
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which its words and phrases are constructed. Since a word may be 
made up of several morphemes, we must have a procedure for 
identifying these minimal parts. The procedure used is a process 
of substitution and comparison. Two or more utterances partly alike 
but partly different are compared. The like parts, if they have 
similar meanings, constitute a frame in which the unlike parts 
substitute for one another. Comparing the words ddoAoc, &Cupoc, 
doc, and &dtvatoc with 56A0c, Cbpoc, Ge6c, and dbvatoc, the 
morpheme & can be isolated. This morpheme, plus an adjacent slot 
where the other stems can be. substituted for one another, con- 
stitute a frame: 
| | 


When the stems in question are substituted for each other in the 
frame, it is found that there is an accompanying change in the 
total meaning of each of the four utterances: 


S0r oC = guile-less 
‘ Cop 0G = leaven-less 

Oe 0G = God-less 

Svvat 0G = power-less 


Comparisons and contrasts such as these make morpheme identi- 
fication possible. 

We have seen that a morpheme, either free or bound, that 
carries the basic meaning of a Greek word is called the root, to 
which one or more bound forms may be affixed. These affixes are 
of three kinds according to their position with respect to the root: 
prefixes are added before the root (as in é-dUvatoc); suffixes are 
attached to the end of the root (as in mveb-pa); and infixes are 
inserted in the root (as in Baivw, from the root Bav). Since Greek 
affixes are either derivational or inflectional in function, they can 
be discussed under these two categories. 


The Derivational System 


Derivational affixes in Greek may be either prefixes or suffixes. 
Prefixes like d- (&vopia), auer- (aypiBdrAW), b- (ebayyéAtov), and 
nav- (mdvtote) serve to give words additional meaning. Conversely, 
derivational suffixes like -o1c (Kpiotc), -os (seropdc), -tN¢ (aONTI¢), 
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and -w¢ (GAnP@c) determine the word class (part of speech) of a 
particular language form. They may also add lexical meaning. 
Thus, Kaddg (“good”) is an adjective, but Kad@c (“Well”) is an 
adverb; ypagy (a writing”) is a noun, but ypdgq (I write”) is a 
verb; xpioig (“judgment”) denotes the act of judging, while xpipio. 
(“punishment”) indicates the resulting sentence; and so forth. 
Greek makes a great deal of use of derivational affixes to make 
new words from existing roots. 

Word formation takes place frequently in all languages, but it 
occurs more frequently in Greek than in English. You will find it 
one of the most practical areas of study in building a Greek 
vocabulary. Just as knowing what basic English morphemes mean 
helps you to understand the difference between friend, friendship, 
friendliness, and unfriendly, so also knowing the significance of Greek 
derivational morphemes can aid you in the knowledge of Greek 
word meanings. 

For example, from the root 5x (“to show, point out the thing 
that is right’’) over fifteen Greek words are formed, including: 


dikn justice, right 

duxdCo I render justice, judge 
SUKQOTIG a judge 

dukaopdc a giving of justice 
SUKGOULOG judicial 

diKaLOG just, righteous 
SUKALO® I declare righteous 
dukatoobvn righteousness 
duxaiws justly 


Merely by adding the so-called alpha-privative (see p. 63) to the root, 
the following negative words are formed: 


GOKE® I am unjust, do wrong 
adiknpa an injustice, a crime 
édsiuxia injustice, unrighteousness 
adikoKpitnc an unjust judge 

&S1K0C unjust, unrighteous 
adiKws unjustly 


Add a preposition, and the following compound words result: 
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avtiduKoc enemy, opponent 

EKdiKEW I punish, take vengeance for 
EKOLKTNOIG punishment, vengeance 
EKOLKOG a punisher, avenger 

EVSLKOC just, deserved 

KataduKaceo I condemn 

Katadsikn condemnation 


From the lengthened root deux the following words can be added 
to our list: 


& 


deikvope I show, point out 

detyua. a thing shown, a pattern 
derypatiCa I make a public show of 
SErypatiopdc a public showing 
SELKTI|PLOV a place for showing 
deiktns an exhibitor 

SEMKTIKOG able to show 

deigtc a showing, displaying 


Now add a preposition to the longer root and the following com- 
pounds are formed: 


avadeikvopt I show clearly, appoint 
dvadereic a showing forth, commissioning 
anodeikvupt I show, prove, attest 

a&ndderétc a proof 

évdeikvopt I show, demonstrate 

Evoeitic a proof, sign 

nmapaserypatiCw I hold up to contempt, expose 
ondderyna. example, model, pattern 
bmodeiKvULL I show, prove 


The above examples relative to the 5ix- root not only illustrate 
the importance of knowing the basic meanings of roots and stems, 
but also the importance of knowing the significance of the mor- 
phemes added to them. When the meaning of these morphemes 
is added to the meaning of the root or stem, a combined or 
modified meaning results. Thus &diknpa (an injustice”) is related 
to dixn (“justice”) but it has a different meaning because of the 
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morphemes added to the beginning (4-) and the ending (-1a) of 
the root. 


Prefixed derivational morphemes 


Prefixed morphemes are capable of modifying the meanings of 
roots and stems in important ways. Greek has both free and 
bound derivational prefixes. Free form prefixes (also called separable 
particles) can occur alone as well as be attached to words. The 
adverb névtote, for example, contains a free form prefix, nav (the 
neuter form of nic), that has meaning even when it is not 
attached to téte. Both as it stands alone and when it is used in 
composition it means “all” or “every” (cf. Pan-American, panorama, 
pantheist, panoply). On the other hand, bound form prefixes (also called 
inseparable particles) cannot be used alone; they must be bound to a 
word. The prefix éugr- (”around, on both sides”) in éyiBdAdo is a 
bound form because it is not used as a separate word, though it 
has meaning while it is attached to BGAAw (“I throw”). 

The New Testament contains several free form prefixes. The 
most common is ¢v-, which occurs in over one hundred different 
Greek words. The following list includes some of the more 
common words containing free form prefixes. (Words enclosed in 
brackets are English derivatives or words related in other ways to 


the Greek word.) 


Prefix Meaning Example Definition 

E0- good, well — edayyéAtov good news, gospel [evangel] 
evdokia good thinking, pleasure 
edidoyia. praise, blessing [eulogy] 
evosBeia reverence, piety [Eusebius] 
sbyapiotia thanksgiving [Eucharist] 
EvAOYNTOG blessed, praised 

TOLV- all, every mavtokpétwp the Almighty 
TAVTAYOU everywhere 
MOVTOTE always, at all times 
TAVTOG by all means, certainly 

ayav- —- very &yavaKktéw I] am vexed, grieved 

épti- _ lately dptyévvntog lately born 

maAwv- again madkivyevecia new birth, regeneration 

tAs- _ afar of f THAQVY GS at a distance 


Bound form prefixes have meaning only when affixed to words. 
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The most common bound form prefix in the New Testament is 
the alpha-privative, found in at least three hundred different 
words. It is formed from the adverb évev (“without”); it occurs as 
&- before words beginning with a consonant (e.g., Gdikia) and as 
&v- before words beginning with a vowel (e.g., dvvmd«pitoc). Care 
should be taken to avoid confusing this use of é- with the alpha- 
copulative or alpha-intensive (see below) as well as with several other 
prefixed morphemes that also begin with an alpha (éyqt-, ava-, 
avt-, éno-, and &py-). 

As a prefix, alpha-privative is used in a negative sense and can 
be. expressed in English by the morphemes un-, in-, non-, and so 
forth. In addition to having this negative meaning, the alpha prefix 
can also indicate union and togetherness (alpha-copulative) or 
intensification (alpha-intensive). The alpha-copulative is related to 
the particle Gua (“together”) and denotes unity, community, or 
equality. Only a few New Testament words contain an alpha- 
copulative, but those that do occur quite frequently (e.g., ddeA@dc, 
&KoA.0v0E0). The alpha-intensive is related either to the preposition 
évéa (“up, again’) or the adverb dyav (“very”) and intensifies the 
force of a word. 


Prefix Meaning Example Definition 
é-privative not, without éKa8apoia uncleanness 
é&vopia lawlessness 
étipia dishonor 
&KapToG unfruitful 
é&vondKpitog without hypocrisy, 
genuine 
at1paCo I dishonor, insult 
&-copulative with, union &de\@dc¢ brother, from the 
same womb 
(SeA.@v¢) 
&ra.¢ all together, whole, 
every 
a&xorov8éw I follow along the 
same path 
(KéAev80c) 
g-intensive very,much  4ateviCw I gaze steadfastly 
doéhyeia excess, licentiousness 


I throw around, cast 
a net 


&ygi- on both sides époipdrAr0 
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GugipAnotpov a casting-net 
apyi- chief, first  Gpydyyshoc archangel 
a&pynydc founder, one who 
leads (&yo) first \ 
dv6- ill, difficult  SvoBdotaxtoc difficult to carry 
dsvognpia ill-speaking (gnpi) 
Fypt- half AuWaviic half-dead 
himpov half an hour 
vn- not, without vyoteia fasting, without 
eating (E08ia) 
VIOTEDO I fast 


Suffixed derivational morphemes 


The suffix morpheme stands between a word’s root and its 
declensional or conjugational ending. Suffixes often have special 
meanings, and when these are known it is possible to deduce the 
meaning of an unfamiliar Greek word by analyzing the root idea 
as qualified by the suffix. 

There are too many derivational suffixes in the Greek language 
to include in an introductory text; only the more common ones 
are listed below. Once you know the declensions and conjugations 
of Greek nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, you will be able to 


recognize the formative suffix as it appears with various endings. 
The following list enumerates some of the noun suffixes: 


1. Nouns denoting action or process are formed with -otc (-ttc, 
-[11G, -\ic), -10c, -ela, and +n. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-O1C AVAOTAGIG raising, resurrection 
a&noKdAvyic revealing, revelation [Apocalypse] 
Bpdoic eating, corrosion 
Briwic pressing, tribulation 
Kpicic judging, judgment [crisis] 
KTIGIC creating, creation 
NAPGSOG1C a handing down, tradition 
miotic faith, belief, trust 

-[10¢ GYLAGLOG setting apart, sanctification 
dLAAOYLOLLOG reasoning, debating {dialogue] 
Bepiopdc harvesting, harvest time [thermal] 
6pBarpdc seeing, eye [ophthamologist] 
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TELPAOLLOG 
TOTALOG 


-E10. ATMAELOL 
Baoirsia 
TOPVEtO 


TNOOHTEIA 
“uN youn 
soKmn 
‘ TEPLTOLN 
TIA] 


a trying, testing, tempting 
a flowing, river, stream 
[hippopotamus] 
destruction [Apollyon] 
rule, reign, kingdom 
fornication, immorality 
[pornography] 
prophesying, prophecy 
decision, opinion 
testing, proving 
circumcision 
honor, esteem 


2. Nouns denoting result are formed with -ya and -oc. 


Suffix Example 


-L10. YpGy pa 
Kpipa 
Spapa 
TaAOn WO 
TVEDLO 
COLA 
oYioLa 
YaploLa 

-06 EBVOG 
E80 
ETOG 
HEpOG 
OKOTOG 
TEAOG 


Definition 

letter, writing [grammar] 
judgment, sentence 

a sight, vision [panorama] 
suffering, passion [pathetic] 
wind, spirit [pneumatic] 
body [somatic] 

dissension, division [schismatic] 
free gift [charismatic] 
gentile, nation [ethnic] 
habit, custom [ethics] 

year 

part, portion 

darkness [scotoscope] 

end, goal [telescope] 


3. Nouns denoting an agent are formed with -tm¢, -evc, -yoc, 


and -ov. 


Suffix Example 


-™7S SEoTOTNS 
Epyatn¢ 
KAERTNSC 
KPUTNG 
~ pabyth¢ 


Definition 


master, lord [despot] 

worker [energy] 

thief [kleptomaniac] 

judge [critic] 

learner, disciple [mathematics] 
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TMPOPHtNS prophet 
OTPATLOTHS soldier [strategy] 
yevotns liar [pseudonym] 

“EUG aArevs fisherman 
apyiepevs chief priest, high priest 
BacirEvs king [basilica] 
yovevs parent, begetter 
Ypappated<s scribe, secretary [grammarian] 
ispev< priest 
ovets murderer 

~YOG a&pxnyoc leader, ruler, founder 
dpyiovvaymyoc leader of the synagogue 
yEewMpyoc farmer, one who works (épyéw) the 

land (yf) 

OTPATHYOS captain, general 

-OV &pyav ruler, chief [monarchy] 
HYELOV leader, prince [hegemony] 


r) 


4, Abstract nouns denoting quality or condition are formed with 
-1d, -OvVvn, and -oc. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-10 axabapoia uncleanness, impurity 
dpaptia sin [hamartiology] 
éEovoia authority, power, might 
Kowovio. fellowship, sharing [koinonia] 
oogia wisdom [sophisticated] 

-ovvn = &yabwovvn goodness 
duKaLoobvn righteousness 
taneivoppoobvvn humility, modesty 

-06 B&Boc depth [bathosphere] 
EXEOG mercy, pity, compassion 
KpGtOC strength, might [aristocracy] 


5. Nouns denoting place are formed with -tnpiov, -wv, and -e1ov. 


Suffix Example Definition 
-THPLOV SECLLMTHpPLOV prison, jail, place of binding (8é) 
Qvoiaott) pov altar, place of sacrifice (@vcia) 


MOTH PLOV a cup, a place of drinking (noti{«) 
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TMPALtm@PLov residence [Praetorium] 

-WV &yov place of contest, struggle [agony] 
GUMEAOV vineyard 
éXaov olive tree, orchard [vaseline] 
TvA@V porch, gateway 

-E10V Livnpteiov monument, tomb [memorial] 
TOPELOV storeroom, secret room 


6. Nouns denoting characteristic or condition are formed with -oAoc. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-okog }~=—s-s GataptwAdc sinner [hamartiology] 
&NdGTOAOG sent one, apostle, envoy [apostle] 
d1a.Bodocg accuser, slanderer [diabolic] 
5150.0K 0X06 teacher [didactic] 
eidWAOV image, idol [idol] 


7. Diminutive nouns denoting smallness or affection are formed 
with -tov and -toKog (-\0Kn). 


Suffix Example Definition 
-10V a&pviov little lamb 
BiBAtov paper, roll, book [Bible] 
8npiov wild beast 
KOpGoLov young girl 
V1|TLOV infant, child 
Tadiov infant, child [pediatrics] 
-lOKOG -VEGVLOKOG young man 
TNOLSiOKN maid-servant, girl slave 


The following list enumerates some of the adjective suffixes: 


1. Adjectives meaning full of are formed with -poc, -pa, and -pov. 


Suffix Example Definition 
-poc TOVN POG evil, wicked 
pavepdc visible, manifest [phantasm] 


2. Adjectives meaning belonging to or possessing are formed with 
-10G, -l0, and -10Vv. 
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Suffix Example Definition 

-1OG deE16¢ right, right side [dexterous] 
Lok d.pLoG blessed, happy 
VTLOG childish 
TAOVOLOG wealthy, rich [plutocrat] 


3. Adjectives with perfect passive participle meaning or expressing 
possibility are formed with -toc, -tn, and -tov. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-TOC &yanntdc beloved, dear 
a&dvvatdc powerless, weak 
dvvatdc possible, able, strong [dynamic] 
EKAEKTOG chosen, elect 
KANtOG called, invited 
KPUMTOG hidden, concealed [cryptic] 
TUOTOG trusted, faithful 


4. Adjectives used as nouns are formed with -Aoc, -An, and -Aov. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-hoc GpLAaptMAdc sinner [hamartiology] 
TOMAS blind, a blind man [typhlosis] 
odd friendly, a friend [philanthropic] 
YOAGG lame, halt 


5. Adjectives expressing a quality are formed with -nc and -ec. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-1¢ aobevic weak, sick [neurasthenia] 
TANPNS filled, full 
byu|<c healthy [hygiene] 


6. Adjectives expressing characteristic or tendency are formed with 
-1KOG, -UKn, and -1iKov. 


Suffix Example Definition 


-1KOG TIVEVLATLKOG spiritual [pneumatic] 
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VOLLLKOG pertaining to the law, a lawyer 
OAPKIKOG carnal, fleshly [sarcasm] 


7. Adjectives denoting material are formed with -wog, -n, and 
-1VOV. 


Suffix Example Definition 
-1VOG GAN Oivd¢ real, true 
od PKIVOG fleshly, carnal 


The following list enumerates some of the verb suffixes. 


1. Verbs denoting an action or state are formed with -do, -é0, 
and -evo. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-60 YEevvaw I beget [genetic] 
Cao I live, exist [zoo] 
KOTUG® I toil, work 
VIKA I conquer [Nicholas] 

-E@ AaAEW I speak [glossolalia] 
TOUW I do, act [poem] 

-E00 Beparevw I treat, heal [therapeutic] 
TMPOPHTEvW I prophesy [prophecy] 
povedw@ I kill 


2. Verbs expressing causation are formed with -6a, -aiva, -bvo, 
and -iCo. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-60 wavepow I cause to be seen, make manifest 
OTALPOW I crucify 

-aiva  Tolaiva I shepherd, feed a flock 

-bV@ aioyvva I make ashamed, disappoint 

-iCo KtiCo I create, bring into being 
notiCw I give a drink to, water 
patiCo I illumine, enlighten [photograph] 


3. Verbs denoting forcible or repeated action are formed with -dCo. 
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Suffix Example Definition 

-6C@ épyaCouar I work 
Kpaca I cry out, scream 
onovedCa I hasten 
yoptaca I feed, eat 


4. Verbs denoting the beginning of an action are formed with 
-OK. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-OKM apéoKo I come to please, satisfy 
ETLYWOOKW I come to know, recognize 
evpioKw I find, discover: 


The following list enumerates some of the adverb suffixes. 


1. Adverbs denoting place where are formed with -1, -o1, and -ov. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-l &KEet there 

-Ol TEPVOL last year 

-Ov drov where 
TAVTAYOD everywhere 


2. Adverbs denoting place whence (from where) are formed 
with -Gev. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-Bev d&vobsv from above 
évtedOEev from this place 
tO0Eev from where 


3. Adverbs denoting direction whither (to where) are formed with 
-dé and -os. 


Suffix Example Definition 


=0E évOG5E hither (from here) 
Ge &KEio€ thither (from here) 
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4, Adverbs denoting time are formed with -te. 


Suffix Example Definition 

-TE te when 
MOTE at some time 
TOTE then 


5. Adverbs denoting manner are formed with -wc. 


Suffix Example Definition 
-06 diKaiws righteously 
TAYEMS quickly 


6. Adverbs denoting number are formed with -1¢ and -«1c. 


Suffix Example Definition 
-1C dic twice 
tpic thrice 
-KIG TOAAGKIC many times 


Root morphemes 


Root morphemes are also derivational elements of language. In 
Greek they frequently function as word nuclei to which affixes are 
added. The meaning of a root is not always clear-cut. In the word 
Siaréyopar (“{ dispute”), for example, the root Aey could mean 
“gather, pick,” as in éxAéyouar (“I pick out”), or it could mean 
“say, speak,” as in Aéyw (“I speak”). A discussion concerning how 
to analyze such problems seems less fruitful than learning how 
root morphemes function in Greek as well as the lexical meaning 
of as many primitive roots as possible. It is this combination of 
knowledge of root morphemes, plus an understanding of how 
morphemes fit together with derivational and inflectional affixes, 
that builds language fluency. 

A. T. Robertson has estimated that the number of roots in Koine 
Greek is not more than 400, probably less. The number of different 
roots in New Testament Greek would, of course, be only a fraction 
of this figure because its total vocabulary (about 5,400 words) is 
much smaller than that found in the entire Greek language (about 
90,000 words). When you consider that a ten-year-old child knows 
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about 5,000 different English words, acquiring a working vocab- 
ulary of New Testament words should not be an insurmountable 
task. 

A few common Greek root morphemes are listed below. A 
more complete collection can be found in part 2 of Bruce Metzger’s 
Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, to which this section is 
indebted. 


Root Meaning Example Definition 
ay lead, ayo I lead 
drive, éayo I lead out 
weight émiovvaya I gather together at one 
place 
ay pdc field (where the cattle are 
led) 
fyéopar I think, regard (lead 
through the mind) 
&E L0G worthy (of equal weight) 
bE iwc worthily 
ay reverence &y10c holy 
ayiaCa I make holy, sanctify 
&ytaopdc sanctification 
ayvio I make pure 
Ba go avaBaives I go up 
KataBaive I go down 
mpoBaives I go forward 
mpoBatov a sheep (that which goes 
forward ) 
BFjpo judgment seat (that 
which a judge gets on) 
Bord throw BoAA@ I throw 
eKBarrAw I cast out 
MBoPoréw I kill by casting stones 
d16BoA0¢ the accuser, the devil (one 
who throws words at) 
KataBorAn foundation (that which is 
thrown down) 
yev _ beget, yivouat I become, happen, am 
become _yovetic parent 
YEVOG race 
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50 


Bav 


Os 


KOA 


Av 


give 


die 


put, place 


call 


loose 


HOVOYEVT|G 
yeved. 
YEVEOIG 
yevnpot 
YEwa 
did@pt 
ETLOISOUL 
NOPASTOOPL 
TAPASOOIG 


dwped 
dwpedv 
d@pov 
ano8vyoKo 
Oavatoc 
Bavatow 
Bvntdc 
THON 
émitiOnpr 
mepitiOnpr 
G&BEetéEw 
BELEéA10G 


QepEd row 
&notiOnpr 
ano8nkn 
a&ve8epa 


KOAE@ 
KANTOG 
KAT|OIG 
éxKAnota 
NOPAKAAEW 


NAPAKANOIG 
OVVKAAED 
A0@ 

a&noAv@ 
&TOAVTPAOIG 
KaTaAvo 


only, unique 

generation 

birth, origin 

fruit, produce 

I beget 

I give 

I give to 

I hand over, betray 

tradition (that which is 
handed down) 

gift 

freely 

gift 

I die 

death 

I put to death 

liable to death, mortal 

I put, place 

I lay upon 

I place around, clothe 

I reject 

foundation (that which is 
put down) 

Ilay a foundation 

I lay aside 

storehouse, barn 

a curse (that which is put 
aside for destruction) 

I call 

called 

an invitation, a call 

church, the Church 

I beseech, exhort (I call 
beside myself) 

exhortation, consolation 

I call together, assemble 

I loose 

I release, loose from 

redemption, releasing 

I lodge (after loosing my 
clothing) 
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TAPAAGOLLAL I am a paralytic (I am 
unstrung) 
TapadvtiKdg paralytic 
met fly, fall = rétopon I fly 
METELVEL birds 
Katanétacpa veil, curtain 
ninta I fall 
EKTINTO I fall away 
MTEPVE wing 
TT@pa corpse, fallen body 
TA PANTOpLA sin, trespass (a fall beside) 
otpem turn OTPEQW I turn 
AVAOT PED I return, turn to 
DMOOTPEQA I return 
tay arrange, tTdoow I arrange, order 
order ETLTACOW I command 
émitayy} command, order 
brotacow I subject (arrange under) 
taELC arrangement, order 
gep bear, pépw I bear, carry 
carry atopépw I carry off 
Stapéepaw I differ (I bear apart) 
Eiopepa@ I bring into 
TMPOGMEPW I bring to, offer 
mMpooopt offering 
Popéw I bear, carry 
Kaptogopéw _I bear fruit 
optiov burden, load 
yap rejoice yaipw I rejoice 
ovyyaipa I rejoice with 
xapa joy 
apis grace, favor 
yapiCopat I give freely, forgive 
YAplopa gift 
EDYAPLOTEM I give thanks 
evyapiotio. thanksgiving 
Compounds 


In addition to the root plus affix method, Greek words can be 
constructed through the combination of two or more roots, each 
of which may be a free morpheme. Such a word is called a 
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compound. A npogytns (“prophet”) who is yevdic (“false”’) is 
a wevdsonpogntns, just as a Seondtng (“master”) of an oikoc 
(“house”) is an oikodeondtN<. 

Many compounds are semantically as well as morphologically 
compounded. That is, the meanings of the two root morphemes 
determine the meaning of the compound. Anyone seeing the form 
voposiédoKahos (“teacher of the law”) could make an intelligent 
guess as to what it meant if he knew the meaning of vépoc and 
SiScdoKahoc. Other compounds are idiomatic. Their roots do not 
reveal their meaning. One has to know that badyw means “1 
depart.” The meaning cannot be derived from analysis into bx6 
(“under”) and &yo (“I lead’). Idiomatic compounds often result 
from language change in which one root becomes obsolete or 
takes on a modified meaning, as in dvaBAénw, “I receive sight” (lit. 
“Il see up/again”). 

Compound words in Greek are formed in several ways. One of 
the most important is the prefixing of one or more prepositions. 
This method of compounding produces a large class of compound 
verbs, including, for example, Sianopsvopa (“I go through”), 
eionopevopat (“I go into”), éknopevopar (“I go out’), and napa- 
nopevopat (“I go by”)—all compounds of nopevopat, “I go.” Some 
prepositions used as prefixes bear a meaning that they may once 
have had when used separately as adverbs, but have since lost. For 
instance, 814 sometimes introduces the idea of dividing, as in 
SadiSmn (“I distribute”), suggesting that it once meant “be- 
tween.” In addition, a number of prepositions are used to intensify 
the meaning of the simple verb. In the New Testament we find 
such forms as xatakaiopor (“I burn up completely”), xateoBia (“1 
devour”), éx@avpdCa (“I greatly wonder”), and évarpéw (“I destroy 
utterly”). Almost every Greek preposition can be used with this 
intensifying effect (cf. the wide range of English prepositions that 
may be used with the same effect: burn up, carry off, eat up, follow 
through, speak out). At times the preposition provides the basis for 
puns and word plays that are often lost in translation. In 2 Thessa- 
lonians 3:11, for example, Paul exhorts those who are “busy- 
bodies” (nepiepyatopévouc) to be “busy” (épyaCopévouc) about 
their work. 

Other Greek compounds—mostly nouns and adjectives—are 
formed by means of the combination of two or more noun stems 
or verb stems. This class of compounds may be divided into two 
principal groups. In descriptive compounds, the first part modifies 
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or delimits the second part, as in paxpo@vpia, “long-suffering,” 
ddryémotos, “having little faith,” and npwtdtoKoc, “firstborn.” In 
these cases the first element describes the second element, stand- 
ing in a predicate relationship to it. In objective compounds, the first 
element stands in a case relationship to the second. When the two 
elements are expressed in English as separate words, the first is 
put in an oblique case, either directly or by means of a preposition. 
Notice carefully the following examples. 


OiKOdEeondTNS master (Seondty¢) of a house (oiKoc). 
matponapasotog handed down (napadidapr) from the 
fathers (natt)p). 


YOVUTETNC falling (nintw) on the knees (yévv). 
BednvEevotos inspired (1véw) by God (6e6c). 
PHopdpoc bringing (pépo) light (pac). 


It is interesting to note that what was presumably the limited 
vocabulary of a small Hellenic community was adapted to the 
needs of a worldwide empire less by borrowing or by the intro- 
duction of new words than by the adaptation of existing words 
through the addition of affixes or through compounding. 


The Inflectional System 


Most Greek words contain one or more morphemes that convey 
grammatical information about the word. These morphemes are 
called inflectional morphemes. Like inflections in English (cf. go/goes, 
girl/girl’s), these are primarily markers of grammatical relations 
among words in a sentence. They do not alter either the syntactic 
category or the basic meaning of the stems to which they are 
attached. The main importance of inflectional morphemes lies at 
the level of sentence structure and sentence meaning, rather than 
at the level of word structure and word meaning. 

Inflected words may be subdivided into those which are declined, 
namely nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and those which are 
conjugated, namely verbs (including participles). The word decline 
comes from the Latin verb declino, “I bend away from,” referring 
to the bending of inflection of the endings of the noun in its 
different cases. The word conjugate comes from coniungo, “I unite 
together,” and means putting into order the related forms of the 
verb. Uninflected words, on the other hand, consist only in single 
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morphemes. These are usually simple connectives such as con- 
junctions (e.g., Kai, yap), prepositions (e.g., év, mpd), or adverbs 
(e.g., viv, m&Atv). 


Verb morphology 


Because it is more complicated, let us first consider the subject 
of verb morphology. The most thorough and valuable study of 
New Testament Greek morphology to be published in recent 
years is the grammar by Ward Powers, which explains basic 
concepts and essential terminology. Although the morphological 
system devised by Powers is by no means the only linguistically 
acceptable one—and I have modified and simplified it for the 
beginning student—it serves its purpose well, and more and more 
language teachers are using it as a model for structural linguistics. 
Instead of attempting to define each and every inflectional process, 
we shall simply look at some of the major characteristics of Greek 
verb morphology, beginning with the two basic types of verb 
morphemes: lexical and inflectional morphemes. 

Each form of the verb is constructed upon a basic stem, to 
which are added other morphemes that indicate each relevant 
detail of information about it in a given sentence. This stem is 
called the lexical morpheme since it conveys the lexical meaning of 
the verb. In Greek, the lexical morpheme of a verb is always a 
bound form because it cannot exist without inflectional mor- 
phemes attached to it. Thus Avete consists of the lexical morpheme 
Av plus the ending -ete; Av cannot exist independently as a 
separate word. When the ending is dropped, we obtain the present 
stem. If the endings of the present tense are added to this stem, we 
have the paradigm of the verb in the present tense: Ado, Avec, 
Aber, Wopev, AbEte, Abovo1. In this respect the lexical morpheme is 
like a numeral. The numeral 1, for example, can have an unlimited 
range of meaning beyond its basic meaning “one,” depending 
upon what other numerals, and how many, are used with it in the 
complete number. 

Verbs in both English and Greek may also be defined as 
inflectional words whose inflected forms convey certain grammatical 
categories. In English these categories are person, number, and tense. 
For example, the English verb talk has the form talks in which the 
morpheme -s indicates third person, singular number, and present 
tense. Similarly, the verb talk has the form talked, in which the 
morpheme represented by -ed indicates past time. 
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The inflectional system of Greek verbs is much more compli- 
cated, of course; inflectional morphemes serve to indicate not only 
person, number, and tense, but also grammatical categories such 
as mood, voice, and aspect, which are indicated in English by syntactic 
devices. For example, English uses separate words to express 
durative action in past time (“I was loosing”), but Greek can use a 
single verb form for this aspect of action (f\vov). Likewise, the 
single Greek word Adoopa1 corresponds to “I shall loose myself” 
in English. 

In referring to these modifications, the beginning student is 
usually content to speak of prefixes and suffixes, of endings, and (more 
generally) of inflections. These somewhat vague terms suffice for 
most purposes, but it is sometimes advantageous to use more 
precise terminology based on linguistic principles. A detailed ex- 
planation is beyond the scope of this book. In general, however, 
the inflectional morphemes of the Greek verb may be classified as 
additive morphemes, process morphemes, and zero morphemes. These terms 
identify verb forms that result basically from the addition of 
morphemes to stems and also from the operation of specific 
processes of change upon them. 

For example, Av is augmented by the addition of the affix é in 
front of the stem (as in éAvov), while Gxotw is augmented by the 
process of lengthening the initial vowel (as in jKovov). As both 
changes have identical significance (indicating past time), they are 
two allomorphs of the Greek “past time morpheme.” But the first 
augment is an affix, an additive morpheme, while the second 
augment involves a process of change from an initial short vowel 
in the stem to its corresponding long vowel. Thus this latter type 
of morpheme is called a process morpheme. 

On the other hand, a zero morpheme exists where an affix could 
occur but where its absence is meaningful. In English, let is a 
lexical morpheme and -s is an additive morpheme in “he lets me 
drive.” Now compare the sentence with “he let me drive.” Here it 
is the absence of an -s on let which indicates that the verb is past 
tense and not present tense. The information that the verb is past 
tense is said to be indicated by the zero morpheme—that is, by 
the fact that there is nothing there when there could have been. 
Powers illustrates this with the Greek form %Avoa, which is the 
first person singular of the aorist tense. It is the fact that nothing 
comes after €Avoa that indicates the person, number, and voice of 
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this form. Likewise there is a zero morpheme in the third person 
singular of second aorist active verbs such as &yvw, which has a 
person-number morpheme in every other form of the conjugation. 

In his Course in Modern Linguistics, Charles Hockett proposes a 
helpful model to explain the significance of inflectional morphemes 
and their arrangement in a word. He compares the various parts 
of an inflected word in a language like Greek to a train picking up 
boxcars in a freightyard. The locomotive is the stem (or lexical 
morpheme); the boxcars are the various inflectional morphemes, 
each carrying a particular load of meaning. The total load (mean- 
ing) conveyed by the entire train (verb form) depends upon which 
individual boxcars (morphemes) are picked up. To get the total 
content of the trainload of goods, you have to unload all the 
boxcars. Likewise, to understand a Greek verb form you must be 
sure to “unload” the meaning of each individual morpheme, since 
each morpheme of the verb form carries its own piece of infor- 
mation. Other models could also be suggested (like the jigsaw 
puzzle we used in chapter 1: only when you fit all the pieces 
together do you get the total meaning of the picture). But the 
main thing to remember is that a Greek verb is made up of many 
morphemes, each contributing a unit of meaning, which together 
convey the total meaning of the verb form in any particular 
sentence. 


Morphological analysis of verbs 


The identification of the morphemes in any given form of a 
Greek verb is called morphological analysis. Such analysis enables the 
reader to obtain the significance of each morpheme and thus to 
understand the total significance of the verb form. Each verb form 
may be regarded as consisting of a number of constituents, one or 
more of which may be zero morphemes. These constituents may 
be classified as lexical morphemes, past time morphemes, per- 
fective/durative morphemes, passive voice morphemes, future time 
morphemes, aspect morphemes, participle specifier morphemes, 
final morphemes, and prepositional prefix morphemes. 

As we noted above, every verb form contains a lexical morpheme 
that carries the fundamental meaning of the word. The lexical 
morpheme may or may not be identical with the verb root—the 
basic nucleus upon which all the other forms of that verb are 
based. The form in which the root does occur in a verb (whether 
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this form is identical with the verb root, or has been modified) is 
called the verb stem. To this stem are added other morphemes, 
each of which conveys particular information. 

In the case of Avbw, a so-called regular verb, the stem Av remains 
the same throughout the entire conjugation of the verb. Other 
verbs, such as BéAAM (“I throw”), are irregular and can be 
mastered only by learning their principal parts (cf. future Bord 
and perfect BéBAnka). However, the phonological rules discussed 
in chapter 2 enable multitudes of irregular verbs to be seen as 
completely regular in terrns of their function in the Greek lan- 
guage. For example, the stem of a word is sometimes modified by 
its phonetic environment. Thus in the form 0AiBo (“I press’”’), the 
lexical morpheme appears as 018; but in other forms of this same 
word it will appear as Odin (té0Antan), OA (tEOApaL), and OA19 
(té8A1p8e). Each of these forms is the stem in that particular word 
form, and thus all the stems of the one word are simply variant 
forms, or allomorphs, of the same morpheme. 

It is important to note that a lexical morpheme possesses inherent 
aspect: it is, in itself, either durative or punctiliar (aoristic) in aspect. 
For some Greek verbs the basic stem upon which they build their 
inflectional systems is the durative verb stem (constructed on the basis 
of the present tense forms). For other verbs the basic stem is the 
punctiliar verb stem (constructed on the basis of the aorist tense 
forms). For durative stems a_ punctiliar morpheme (usually oa) is 
added in forming the aorist, and for punctiliar stems a durative 
morpheme is added to form the present. Some verbs add to their 
basic stem both a durative morpheme to form the present, and a 
punctiliar morpheme to form the aorist; but most verbs add only 
one or the other. This means that several New Testament verbs 
add an extra morpheme to their verb stem in forming their 
durative stem (for the present and imperfect tenses). In BoA 
this durative morpheme is the second A that is added to the verb 
stem Bad. A morpheme that is placed into another morpheme in 
this way is an infix. The durative morpheme is the only infix that 
occurs in Greek; all other morphemes are prefixes, suffixes, or 
process morphemes. The result is that for verbs with a second 
aorist (such as BGA), the only difference between their imperfect 
and aorist inflections is their stem or lexical morpheme (as in 
éBadrAov and éBadov). Compare also the following verbs that form 
their durative (present) stems by means of the addition of dura- 
tive morphemes: 
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Lexical Morpheme Aorist Indicative Present Indicative Durative Morpheme(s) 


Faye) EDPOV edpioKa 10K 
Kap EKQLLOV KOLVO Vv 
AaB éAaBov AapBava Ll, av 
pad épabov pavOave Vv, OV 


Some second aorist verbs, whose stems are inherently punctiliar, 
are incapable of forming a durative form, and instead have to 
utilize the durative forms from another defective verb. Three 
such verbs that are common in. the New Testament are: 


Lexical Morpheme — Second Aorist Indicative Present Indicative 


&Ar0 NAGov EPYOLAr 
id eidov Opaw 
ein Eimov EYO 


Thus in Aéy@ the verb stem is durative or linear, and in sinov the 
verb stem is punctiliar. According to A. T. Robertson, this matter 
of the “kind of action” existing in the verb stem itself, called 
Aktionsart (Ger. ‘kind of action’), was prevalent before there was 
any idea of the later temporal development. 

Notice also that in p- verbs the present stem is formed by the 
affixing of a durative morpheme before the stem, and to this stem 
the present and imperfect endings are then added (e.g., ti®n, 
stem 0; 5iS@pt, stem 50). In certain verbs a 1 is inserted into the 
present and imperfect tenses, as in Baivw (stem Pav), and onpaive 
(stem onpav). Some verbs even have individual lexical allomorphs 
in particular inflections. An example is Bad (the stem of Bada), 
which has, by metathesis, Ba in the perfect inflection, which then 
is lengthened to Ban (e.g., BéBANKa, “I have thrown”). 

A special morpheme indicates that the action of a verb refers to 
past time. This is the past time morpheme or augment, which is found 
in Sanskrit, Iranian, Armenian, and Greek, and only in the past 
tenses of the indicative mood. The tenses thus affected are the 
aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect. The origin of the aug- 
ment has never been explained, although it is generally thought to 
have been an independent adverb, later added to the verb stem 
itself. 

The augment has several allomorphs. If the verb stem begins 
with a consonant, it has in the past tenses an additive morpheme 
in the form of a prefixed é-, called the syllabic augment, as in bo, 
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imperfect évov. If the verb stem begins with a short vowel 
(including a short vowel in a short diphthong), the augment 
consists of a process morpheme called the temporal augment, which 
lengthens the short vowel to the corresponding long vowel, as in 
édniCo, imperfect HAmCov. A verb commencing with a long vowel 
or long diphthong has a zero morpheme augment, as in cipnvedo, 
imperfect eipryvevov. 

Some verbs take a double augment—both an additive and a process 
morpheme. Thus é&yw reduplicates its first syllable and then takes 
the temporal augment, producing the form jjyayov in the aorist 
indicative. Similarly &voiyo has the form dvéw—a in the aorist 
active indicative (as well as in some other forms). Compound 
verbs that have two prefixed prepositions sometimes take an 
augment after each, as in &nexatéortn, aorist active indicative of 
anoKkabiotnp (see Mark 8:25). 

A special type of inflectional process, commonly known as 
reduplication, involves the repetition of a part or the whole of 
the stem within the same word. Complete reduplication involves the 
entire underlying form (e.g., Eng. fom-tom and choo-choo). When only 
a part of the underlying form is repeated partial reduplication occurs. 
Ancient Greek offers the best illustration of this latter process, 
although partial reduplication also occurs sporadically in Latin 
(e.g., cano, “I sing,” but cecini, “I sang”; fallo, “I deceive,” but fefelli, “I 
deceived”). 

Greek has two basic types of reduplication. In perfective redupli- 
cation, the reduplicating syllable consists of the initial consonant of 
the verb stem plus the vowel ¢, as in Abw, A€AvKa; here the Xe is an 
additive morpheme. Sometimes the reduplication takes the form 
of the syllabic augment ¢-, as in Cntéw, éCiytnxa. If a verb begins 
with a short vowel or short diphthong, the reduplication appears 
as the temporal augment (a process morpheme), as in éArito, 
HAnika. When a verb commences with a long vowel or long 
diphthong, the verb has the zero morpheme for perfect redupli- 
cation, as in botepéw, botEpTKa. 

Perfective reduplication in Greek is found in the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses, where it is an integral part of the tense stem in 
all moods (unlike the augment, which can appear only in the 
indicative). Reduplication in the perfect/pluperfect system reflects 
an effort to express the idea of completion or perfective aspect in the 
verb form. According to historical linguists, this effort to denote 
perfective aspect through the reduplication of the initial consonant 
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goes back to Indo-European, the early ancestor of Greek (see 
chapter 6). 

Several New Testament verbs form their present and imperfect 
tenses in the same manner as perfective reduplication, but using 1 
rather than ¢ as the reduplicating vowel. This is seen most clearly 
in pu-verbs such as didmpt and ti®npt. These verbs are said to 
contain durative reduplication. Historically, it appears that redupli- 
cation began with certain aorists (such as fyyayov), continued with 
some presents (such as di5wp1), and then was taken over by the 
perfect tense. It is absent in the modern Greek vernacular, which 
(like English) forms the perfect tense by the auxiliary verb ya, as 
in &y@ ékovboet, “T have heard.” 

A morpheme can be affixed to the verb stem to indicate ee the 
verb is in the passive voice. By itself, this passive voice morpheme is 
inherently aorist but can be switched to future passive if followed 
by the future time morpheme. The passive voice morpheme is 
represented by the following allomorphs: 


1. In verbs with direct inflection passives, passive voice is 
indicated by -e- (in the participle, subjunctive, optative) or -n- 
(in all other moods), as in ypd@etc (aorist passive participle) 
and éypé@nv (aorist passive indicative), from ypaoo. 

2. In all other verbs, passive voice is indicated by -e- (in the 
participle, subjunctive, optative) or -0n- (in all other moods), 
as in Av@eic (aorist passive participle) and éAdOnv (aorist 
passive indicative), from Abo. 


When the future time morpheme is present in a verb it indicates that 
the action of the verb refers to future time. This morpheme is 
represented by several allomorphs: 


1. For most Greek verbs, the future stem is formed by adding 
o to the present stem (before the present tense endings). 
Thus the only difference between the present and future 
tense forms of many verbs is that the future tense forms 
contain the future time morpheme, as in Ato, “I loose,” but 
Avow, “I will loose.” When the present stem ends in a 
consonant, amalgamation takes place, as, for example, when 
a stem ending in x combines with a following o to form y 
(cf. néunw, future népyo). 

2. When a stem ends in A, , v, or p, that verb adds ¢ as its 
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future time morpheme instead of o. If the present stem ends 
in a double 4, it drops one 4, as in ayyéhAw, future &yyeréo. 
If the present stem contains the durative morpheme 1 before 
X  V, or p, it drops the 1, as in gaive, future pavéw. The 
future time morpheme ¢ then combines with the vowel of 
the ending into a long vowel or diphthong in accordance 
with the rules of contraction. Hence éyyeAém becomes 
ayyerG; pavéw becomes gave. 

3. Ten New Testament verbs that do not end with 4, p, v, or p 
are nevertheless found with « as their future time mor- 
pheme. These verbs all end with the derivational suffix -iCo. 
Thus we find éyyiCw, future éyyiém (= éyy16); 2AniC@, future 
éAmeéw (= ama); poxapiCo, future paxapiém (= paxaprd). 

4. Two New Testament verbs indicate future time by the zero 
morpheme, their inflections being added directly to the lexical 
morpheme: éo8iw (stem gay) becomes péyoual; and xive 
(stem m1) becomes niopat. 


The most important element of tense in the Greek verb system 
is the kind of action being referred to. This is called aspect or 
Aktionsart, and it is where the major distinction between the 
different tenses lies. For example, there are three tenses in Greek 
which have the past time morpheme, that is, which indicate past 
time: the imperfect, the aorist, and the pluperfect. They all refer 
to the past; the only difference between them is the kind of action, 
or aspect, that they indicate. The imperfect indicates durative (linear 
or progressive) aspect (where the emphasis is upon the duration or 
continuation of the action). The aorist indicates punctiliar or simple 
aspect (where the action is viewed in its totality no matter how 
long it lasted). The pluperfect indicates perfective or completed 
aspect (where the consequences of a prior action are being 
stressed). Note that the aorist tense only has the past time 
morpheme in the indicative mood, since only. in the indicative 
mood does the aorist refer to past time. Otherwise, in the 
subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, or participle the aorist refers to 
punctiliar aspect, in contrast with the present, which designates 
durative aspect. 

In our discussion of the lexical morpheme, we noted that each 
Greek verb possesses inherent aspect, either punctiliar or dura- 
tive. Yet in addition to its inherent aspect, a verb is capable of 
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showing aspect by means of certain aspect morphemes that indicate 
kind of action. Notice the following: 


1. A large number of verbs in the New Testament indicate 
punctiliar aspect by the addition of the punctiliar morpheme (oa 
[before consonants] or o [before vowels]) to the ending of 
the word, as in Avopev, éAdoopev. The punctiliar morpheme 
has two important allomorphs: a, found in verbs whose 
stems end in i, u, v, or p, as in péve, Euetva; and Ka, found in 
certain p1- verbs, such as didmpt, E5aKo. 

2. Perfective aspect is indicated by the addition of the perfective 
morpheme (x [before vowels], xe [before the infinitive mor- 
pheme vai], «ei [for the pluperfect active form], or «a [in 
most other forms]). Thus Ava, I loose,” but AéAvKa, “I have 
loosed.” This perfective morpheme is found only in the active 
voice. In the middle and passive voices, perfective aspect is 
indicated by perfective reduplication alone. 

3. There is no durative aspect morpheme. Thus in the Avo 
paradigm, no morpheme is added to the verb to indicate 
durative aspect in the present and imperfect tenses. Instead, 
the neutral morpheme is used. The neutral morpheme is always 
o or s—o when the ending begins with a nasal (p, v) or with 
v; € in all other cases. This morpheme simply fills the aspect 
slot without conveying any meaning—hence the term neutral 
morpheme. If a verb is inherently punctiliar and a durative 
form is required, a durative morpheme will be added (as in 
SiSmpu, stem do), or a durative infix will be inserted into the 
lexical morpheme (as in Baivw, stem Pav). In the subjunctive 
mood, the neutral morpheme o/« lengthens to w/n; that is, 
the subjunctive mood is formed by a process morpheme, not 
an additive morpheme. In the optative mood, the morpheme 
1 is added to the aspect morpheme (in the passive voice, 1 is 
added to the passive morpheme). This always results in a 
diphthong: in the present this produces o1 (as in Avoyn, “J 
would be loosing”); in the first aorist active and middle, oat 
(as in Avoca, “I would loose”); and in the aorist passive, 
Oe (as in AvOeinv, “I would be loosed”). 


Certain morphemes specify that forms in which they occur are 
participles. Examples of participle specifier morphemes follow: 
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1. The morpheme -vt- is the formative element of all active 
participles (except the perfect) and of the passive participles 
of the first and second aorist. Thus we have Avovtec (present 
active participle), Avoavteg (aorist active participle), and 
AvGévteEc (aorist passive participle). 

2. The morpheme -pev- is the formal element in all middle and 
passive (except aorist) participles; for example, Avdpevoc 
(present middle/passive participle) and Avodpevoc (aorist 
middle participle). 

3. The perfect active participle is formed in the following ways: 
with -via- in the feminine gender; -o¢ in the nominative 
masculine/neuter singular; and -ot- otherwise. Hence the 
forms A£AvKdc (from AgAvKotc), AeAvKvia, AEAUKOC. 


Every verb must, of course, have an ending, or a final morpheme: 
the person-number morpheme, if the verb is indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, or imperative; the infinitive morpheme, if it is an infinitive; 
or the case-number morpheme, if it is a participle. 

The person-number morpheme has a wide range of forms and 
allomorphs that can be found in any Greek grammar. Person- 
number morphemes normally also indicate voice: -yev indicates 
first person plural active voice while -e60 indicates first person 
plural middle or passive voice. Some person-number morphemes 
indicate past time or non-past time as well: -vto is past time, and 
-vtol is non-past time (present or future). Again, -Ka- indicates 
active voice as well as perfective aspect. A morpheme that conveys 
multiple information is called a multiple morpheme. 

Another final morpheme, the infinitive morpheme, has the 
following allomorphs: -ew in the present and future active; -o1 in 
the aorist active; -va1 in the aorist passive; and -ca1 elsewhere. 

The Greek participle is formed from the appropriate tense stem 
by the addition of the appropriate participle specifier morpheme 
and the case-number morpheme. The case-number morpheme 
will be the appropriate morpheme from the participle declension 
paradigm. 

A large number of New Testament verbs are compound verbs, 
words composed of a simplex verb and a preposition that has been 
added to it. The prepositional prefix interacts with the verb stem 
to produce the lexical meaning of the compound. As we have 
seen, sometimes this is a recognizable combination of meanings, 
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and sometimes it is a new meaning quite distinct from that of its 
components. Occasionally a verb that begins with prepositionlike 
phonemes is treated as a compound verb even though its pho- 
nemes belong in fact to the verb’s lexical morpheme. Thus in the 
New Testament S1aKxovéw is treated as a compound of dia and 
Kovéw (and augmented as in SinKévet, Mark 1:31) although it is 
not. 

A compound verb will therefore contain an extra additive 
morpheme—the prepositional prefix morpheme. The augment comes 
after the prefix and immediately before the stem. Thus the 
imperfect indicative of ovvBdAAw is ovvéBaAAov, not EovvBaAdov. 
The final vowel of a preposition is elided (except in the case of nepi 
and pd) when the verb is augmented. A few verbs have no sim- 
plex (uncompounded form): compare the common verb énoxteiva, 
“T kill”; xteivw is not found in the New Testament. 


To summarize, all the information about the total meaning of a 
particular verb form in Greek is conveyed through the morphemes 
of which it is composed. There are altogether nine categories or 
morphemes that can occur in a verb. The places where these 
morphemes can occur are called morpheme slots. It is important for 
you to be able to recognize each morpheme and to determine the 
information that it contains. 

The most helpful way of understanding the process of Greek 
morphological analysis is by working through a number of ex- 
amples. The selection of forms from Atm in figure 7 provides an 
opportunity for this. Examine each form, identify what it is, and 
then work out its meaning. Where a morpheme consists of the 
lengthening of a phoneme, this is indicated by a capital L in the 
column for that morpheme. A zero morpheme is indicated by the 
symbol # in the appropriate column (e.g., when the person- 
number morpheme is attached directly to the stem Av to form the 
perfect middle/passive; that verb will contain no aspect morpheme, 
and it is this fact that will indicate that it is perfect, as in AéAvpan). 


Morphological analysis of nouns 


Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, articles, and participles indicate 
their case and number by inflectional endings. Where the same 
pattern of endings is used by words, that pattern is called a 
paradigm (Gk. mapdédevypa, ‘“example’). Nouns in Greek comprise 
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three declensions, each of which contains a number of paradigms. 
In declension, adjectives, pronouns, articles, and participles follow 
the analogy of nouns and so do not entail a separate discussion. 

There are two ways in which Greek adds the case-number 
suffix to produce forms: (1) with a stem formative, or (2) directly to 
the root or stem. Nouns of the first and second declensions add, 
respectively, the stem formatives -a- and -o- to their roots to form 
their stems. Thus, for example, fyépav consists of the lexical 
morpheme *peEp- and the stem formative -a-. The stem formative 
is not a separate morpheme, as it does not independently convey a 
distinct meaning. The noun therefore contains only two mor- 
phemes, the lexical morpheme and the case-number morpheme. 
(This is in distinction to the view of Goetchius that the stem 
formative is in fact a morpheme.) The stem formative is usually 
taken in conjunction with the case-number suffix, so that the two 
constitute the ending of a noun: *pépav is thus fpep-, word root, 
and -av, ending. Similarly the root of Kdptoc is Kupt-, and the 
ending -o¢ is added to indicate case and number. 

The stem formative may undergo modification in certain 
phonetic environments. Some first declension nouns lengthen the 
stem formative -a- to -n- throughout the singular, and a few 
lengthen the -a- to -n- in the genitive and dative singular only (cf. 
Car, Crs; 6&0, 56Ens). There are also some differences between 
masculine and feminine forms, resulting in the five paradigms of 
the first declension. The case-number suffix for the nominative 
singular of the feminine paradigms is the zero morpheme—that 
is, it is the absence of any case-number suffix that serves to 
identify the form as nominative singular. In the second declension, 
the stem formative -o- lengthens to -w- in the dative singular and 
genitive plural. 

Nouns that have no stem formative, but instead add the case- 
number suffix directly to the root, comprise the third declension. 
Their noun root thus also becomes their stem, which can be 
obtained by removing the genitive singular suffix (usually -oc, but 
sometimes -@¢), as in o&pE, capKdc; root capk. Nouns of the third 
declension fall into two categories according to whether their 
stem ends in a semivowel (1 or y) or a consonant phoneme. 
Consonant stems are further subdivided into paradigms by the 
nature of the last phoneme of the stem—that is, there are 
different paradigms for bilabials, alveolars, velars, and so on. Most 
of the paradigms of the third declension are considered regular 
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since their forms can be predicted on the basis of regular pho- 
nological rules; only in a small number of words are alternative 
ways used for handling the conjunction of stem and suffix. 

The student will find third declension nouns more difficult to 
master than either the first or second declension. This is due to 
the great variety of their stems. There are, however, constant 
features in their endings. The genitive singular always ends in ¢ 
(and o¢ most frequently); the dative singular in 1; the nominative, 
vocative, and accusative plural of masculine and feminine nouns 
end in ¢ (and in €¢ or a¢ most frequently); and the dative plural in 
ov). In general, the phonological rules that apply to verbs operate 
for nouns also: a bilabial plus o becomes y, an alveolar drops out 
before c, and so forth. 

Since the aim of most students is to be able to recognize (and 
not write) words of the third declension, it is not really necessary 
to memorize all thirty or so third declension paradigms. Familiarity 
with the overall patterns of some basic paradigms—the most 
useful are Baoiretc, oGp&, yévoc, and opa—will increase the 
likelihood of recognizing the case and number of most third 
declension nouns as they are encountered. 

Perhaps a greater difficulty for the beginner in Greek will be the 
conflicting attitudes among scholars toward the number of cases 
in Greek. Many teachers prefer the eight-case system, and some 
of its adherents can become almost fanatical about its value. Yet in 
Greek the genitive and the ablative are combined into one form, 
and the dative, locative, and instrumental into another. Why, 
then, should the same “case” be described as the “genitive of 
separation” by Eric Jay and the “ablative of separation” by Dana 
and Mantey? 

One major reason for these inconsistencies is the distinction 
some grammarians make between form and function. To Dana 
and Mantey, case is a matter of function rather than of form. 
However, the problem with such a system of introducing an 
“ablative,” a “locative,” and an “instrumental,” when there is 
actually no distinction, is that confusion is added to something 
already difficult enough. And if it is a matter of functional distinc- 
tions, why stop with eight cases? As Eugene Nida points out in 
his Linguistic Interludes, there is a sufficient number of functional 
differences for some twenty-five divisions! This means that the 
eight-case system fits neither the formal nor the functional pattern 
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of Greek. If we decide to follow the formal pattern at least we will 
be right on one score. 

The linguistics student should not consider these apparent 
inconsistencies as difficulties so much as sources for understanding 
the many ways in which the complex phenomena of language can 
be examined, conceptualized, and discussed. Linguists should no 
more be expected to agree on every point than should political 
historians be expected to agree concerning the causes of the Civil 
War. Actually, this ambiguity about language is also its strength, 
for we can use it to help us realize that there is no one, final 
system of Greek grammar, just as there are no simple, ultimate 
answers to most complex questions concerning human activity. 
Despite differences among grammarians there are many points of 
agreement, and each can learn something from the other. 


Why Study Morphology? 


Students who have wrestled with the problem of maintaining an 
adequate vocabulary for translating the New Testament are famil- 
iar with the difficulty and frustration generally encountered in 
“vocabulary drill.” Teachers often display a high degree of skill 
and enthusiasm for developing unpleasant assignments designed 
to expand the lexicon of their students. In my career as a college 
and seminary Greek teacher I can remember trying every method 
I could find to increase my students’ meager vocabulary, from 
Greek-Englisk memory cards to word lists based on frequency of 
occurrence. In time, however, I found certain methods of word 
attack that could be used effectively in the classroom, and some 
of the techniques could be explained on the basis of linguistic 
principles. 

Like many other teachers before me, I quickly concluded that 
rote memorization is not an adequate method alone, since words 
that are crammed for an exam are soon forgotten unless reviewed 
often. This is not to imply that a word list is not a useful tool for 
vocabulary building. As a supplement to the study of words in 
context it is the student’s best friend. But it is only by seeing the 
same word over and over in many contexts that any real depth of 
understanding can be achieved. This, however, is more a matter 
of semantics than of morphology and is discussed in greater detail 
in chapter 5. 
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In morphology, I found a more useful tool for vocabulary 
building. After my students had studied the structure of words, 
including the different types of morphemes and their various 
functions, they found some interesting clues to meaning in the 
words themselves. As their knowledge of the basic meanings of 
the morphemes increased, their ability to memorize and retain 
vocabulary increased as well. 

It should become immediately apparent, for example, that nvedpa 
is a noun denoting result (“that which has been breathed or 
blown, spirit”) because it ends with the nominalizing derivational 
suffix -ya. The student who has built up a vocabulary of -pa 
words—fdrntiopa, ypdppa, Kfpvypa, dSixaimpa—should automati- 
cally place nvebpa in this category. Further investigation of rvedpa 
can lead to the discovery that mvevpatiKkés is an adjective denoting 
characteristic (“that which is breath-like, spiritual’) because of its 
-iKoc suffix. At the same time the student is grasping the structure 
of Greek words, he is building his lexicon of derivational mor- 
phemes. Each new word encountered in reading is an opportunity 
to add something to the list. Vocabulary might develop from 
Tvebpa to MvEevpatiKds to AoytKds to Adyos to AoyiCw. But at each 
step along the way the new morphemes—xvev-, -ya, Aoy-, -UKOC, 
-oc, -\Gw—are classified and learned so that when encountered 
again they can, in combination with the context, make the learning 
of new words both interesting and no more complicated than 
necessary. 

The study of English cognates and derivatives based on Indo- 
European roots is yet another effective method of learning 
vocabulary. English is a sort of reservoir of the classical languages; 
according to one estimate it has absorbed for its own use more 
than one-quarter of the entire Greek lexical stock. Take, for 
example, the word épyov. If you will look up the etymology you 
will find that the root is cepy, meaning “to do something,” seen in 
the word work. Thus épyé¢w means “I work,” and épyétng is a 
“workman.” The phonological shapes of sepy and work are only 
superficially different, and by using what we know about the ways 
sound descended into various Indo-European languages we can 
explain all this. As we saw in chapter 2, the ¢ in cepy represents a 
rounding of simple breath—the Greek digamma—and can readily 
disappear before a vowel. Moreover, y is only the voiced form of k, 
so that cepy and work are largely the same word. Even the 
difference in vowels can be explained: cepy came through Latin 
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with vowel gradation, so that an organization is something that 
works, and that when somebody organizes the workers into an organi- 
zation he is only working the workers into something that works. 
Thus, knowing that repy is the word work in a different form will 
permit you to learn several words easily and remember them 
longer. 

To summarize, rather than memorizing long lists of roots and 
affixes, students should come out of their study of morphology 
with the following summary of the structure of the Greek mor- 
phological system: 


1. A lexicon of roots derived from Indo-European: 


yev beget, become 
Gav die 
KOA call 


2. Combinations of roots (compounds) that form stems: 


wevdorpogrtys false prophet 
oiKOdeoNdtNS master of a house 
EKTOPEDOLAL I go out 


3. Derivational prefixes added to these stems to give additional 
meaning: 


atypia dishonor (not-honoring) 
sdvAoyia blessing (well-spoken of ) 
AuwWavys half-dead 


4. Derivational suffixes added to indicate part of speech and to 
modify meaning: 


povevc murderer (one who murders) 
OAPKIKOG carnal (pertaining to the flesh) 
Pavepow I manifest (I cause to be seen) 


5. Inflectional affixes added to account for such factors as person, 
number, case, aspect, and voice: 


avOpanw for a man 
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AvoopE80, we will loose ourselves 
MWoatE loose! 


Of course many fascinating exceptions and modifications will 
present themselves. For example, recent studies of kpioic and 
Kpipia raise the question as to whether -o1c sometimes extends its 
meaning to overlap with that of -ya, especially in the Gospel of 
John. This merely shows that not every morpheme has a distinct 
and absolute significance. Indeed, we will see in chapter 4 that 
word formation does not necessarily give the full meaning or even 
the correct meaning of a word as it is actually used. But mean- 
while we may be confident that morphemes are the minimal units 
of meaning out of which meaningful utterances are built in ways 
still to be determined. 

The examples of Greek morphemes given in this chapter, few 
and scattered as they are, should at least indicate something of the 
range and diversity of the morphological devices that have been 
used by Greek speakers in the course of the language’s history. 
The possibilities of morphological arrangement are as endless as 
those of sound combinations. 

At the same time, however, language, even in its most ele- 
mentary reaches, cannot exist without syntax. Syntax, more than 
any aspect of language, lends itself to the purposes of connected 
thought and its communication. It is the essential ingredient of 
that elusive element called meaning. Morphology, therefore, is but 
a necessary prelude to the study of the ways in which speakers of 
a language pattern words and morphemes to serve the one 
essential aim of conveying meaning. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


Some widely known treatments of Greek morphology are the 
following: 


Greenlee, J. Harold. A New Testament Greek Morpheme Lexicon. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1983. 

Jacques, Xavier. List of New Testament Words Sharing Common Elements. Rome: 
Biblical Institute, 1969. 

Metzger, Bruce M. Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. Princeton, 
NJ.: Theological Book Agency, 1974. 

Mussies, G. The Morphology of Koine Greek as Used in the Apocalypse of St. John. 
Leiden: Brill, 1971. 
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Nida, Eugene. Linguistic Interludes. Santa Ana, Calif.: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1947. 

Rogers, Thomas. Greek Word Roots: A Practical List with Greek and English 
Derivatives. Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981 [1968]. 


The books by Greenlee, Jacques, and Metzger are all intended 
for the beginning student. The volume by Mussies is harder 
reading, but it illustrates the close relationship between mor- 
phology and exegesis. Nida’s Linguistic Interludes deals in a popular 
and amusing manner with the supposed superiority of the Greek 
morphological system. 

For a fuller survey of the development of morphological theory 
the reader should consult Eugene A. Nida, Morphology: The Descrip- 
tive Analysis of Words (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1946) and Benjamin Elson and Velma Pickett, An Introduction to 
Morphology and Syntax (Santa Ana, Calif.: Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, 1965). Ward Powers’s Learn to Read the Greek New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), despite its unassuming title, is a 
reasonably thorough application of morphological principles to 
New Testament Greek, as is Eugene Van Ness Goetchius’s The 
Language of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1965). To these resources may now be added James A. Brooks and 
Carlton L. Winbery, A Morphology of New Testament Greek (Lanham, 
Md.: University Press of America, 1994). 

On verbal aspect see Stanley E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of 
the New Testament with Reference to Tense and Mood (New York: Lang, 
1989) and Buist M. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1990). 
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Syntax: The Architecture 
of the Greek Sentence 


So long ago that you have probably forgotten where it happened, 
you discovered that you could talk. This miraculous discovery may 
have taken place very early indeed, perhaps while you were still 
eating your meals in a high chair and getting things like chopped 
carrots for lunch—whereupon you probably said, as would any 
sensible child, “I don’t want carrots. I want a cookie.” If this 
announcement had no immediate effect on your menu, it at least 
had stupendous implications for your future. For you were sud- 
denly talking in sentences—not just pronouncing a few words, 
but stringing them together and expressing whole thoughts. You 
did not know it at the time, but you had just entered the world of 
syntax. 

Up to this point we have examined systematically the pho- 
nological and morphological structure of New Testament Greek. 
Now we shall see how words may be combined into larger 
syntactic units—phrases, clauses, and sentences. So far, there 
would be little disagreement among linguists about the basic 
structure of Greek. Differences of opinion might center on matters 
of detail: the precise number of items in the phonemic inventory 
of the language as described in chapter 2, for example, or the 
manner of dividing certain combinations into morphemes, as 
outlined in the last chapter. But in general, all linguists basically 
agree about the methodology of phonological and morphological 
analysis. 

Disagreement becomes more obvious in the realm of syntactical 
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analysis. Greek syntax is extraordinarily complex and can be 
blueprinted by various methods, none of them perfect. It would 
not be practical to deal here with the more traditional aspects of 
syntax that should be standard items in a class dealing with Greek 
grammar. Instead, we will give attention to general principles and, 
especially, to those principles that will be of use in exegesis. Some 
basic information is also provided on how syntactic rules can be 
formalized, both to suggest the kinds of problems linguists face in 
their thinking about sentence structure, and also to make other 
materials on syntax more accessible to beginning students. 


Structure and Content Words 


Let us begin by observing once again a fact emphasized earlier in 
this book: that an organized whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. What this means in linguistics is that at each major step up 
the ladder of the linguistic hierarchy, something new emerges 
that was neither present nor predictable at the preceding level. 
Thus we have seen that when phonemes are organized into 
morphemes, they take on meaning, which is not a quality 
associated with the individual phonemes themselves, but is solely 
the result of the way they are combined. In the same way, when 
morphemes (or the groups of morphemes we call words) are 
combined to form utterances, a new kind of meaning emerges 
that is not due to the individual morphemes, but is strictly a 
function of the way they are combined. Linguists refer to this 
meaning as structural meaning. Structural meaning is the kind of 
meaning associated with the combination of morphemes or words, 
as opposed to lexical meaning, the kind of meaning associated with 
the separate morphemes or words. The total linguistic meaning of an 
utterance consists of the lexical meanings of the separate words it 
contains plus the structural meanings of the grammatical devices 
connecting them. Lexical meanings are to be found in dictionaries; 
structural meanings, however, are indicated by formal grammatical 
devices that are present in utterances themselves. No utterance is 
fully intelligible without both kinds of meaning. For example, in 
chapter 1 we saw that the words strung together in the phrase 
language men the foreign a learned have lexical meanings, but the 
utterance as a whole has no structural meaning. On the other 
hand, the structural meanings of the following nonsense words 
are clear, though the lexical meanings are obscure: “The bingest 
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sturks were stingled by a klunny bung retingly.” We can easily see 
that sturks and bung are nouns, for instance, or that stingled is a 
verb. The point is that separate words may be organized into a 
larger structure—a structure to which each word contributes 
without losing its own identity, and that has a structural meaning 
beyond the sum of the lexical meanings of the words that make 
it up. 

This concept of lexical and structural meaning is linked to the 
distinction linguists make between structure words (also called function 
words) and content words (also called form words). We call the first 
group structure words because they are the material from which we 
build sentences. These are words such as articles, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, which have little precise lexical meaning, but 
which have great importance in signaling relationships among the 
meaningful words with which they appear. For example, the 
statement Ship sails today is confusing; we cannot interpret it 
because structure words are absent. But when it reads, “The ship 
sails today,” or conversely, “Ship the sails today,” we know 
exactly what is meant. Although the words Ship sails today are 
content words, they do not have much content until we add the 
mortar provided by structure words. 

If structure words are the mortar of language, content words are 
the bricks that provide the substance of a sentence. Content class 
words usually have more lexical meaning. They include words such 
as nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. They can be interchanged 
with words of the same class without losing structural significance, 
although the meaning of the sentence changes. Every content class 
contains thousands of words, which can be substituted for each 
other in countless ways. Structure words, in contrast, have a fixed 
roster; new structure words are added to a language only rarely. 
The author of the Book of Ephesians, for example, uses content 
words that have not yet been traced in any Greek document of the 
pre-Christian period. As new things and new concepts are assimi- 
lated into a culture, new words are sometimes needed to describe 
them. On the other hand, you will look in vain for new conjunc- 
tions in the transition from Classical to Koine Greek. 

Because they acquire meaning in a larger context, content words 
are structured with roots and affixes. The preceding discussion of 
morphology was concerned mainly with content class words, those 
that may contain more than one inflectional or derivational mor- 
pheme: A%w can become éAvoa; from Kadc we can derive KOAOc; 
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and the intensive form of éo8iw is kateo8iw. But what can you do 
with néc, mpdc, or 5€? 

In the linguistic approach to syntactical analysis we begin, 
therefore, by examining the various devices the Greek language 
employs to indicate structural meanings. For example, if we 
looked up the words dya80v pabrtiv &yand 0 Beds in a lexicon, we 
would find that ya06v corresponds to good, paltry to disciple, 
ayand. to loves, & to the, and 06¢ to God. Taking the Greek words as 
they appear, we might expect them to mean “Good disciple loves 
the God.”” Why, then, do we translate them as “God loves a good 
disciple’? The answer is that Greek and English, being different 
languages, have different structures. The lexical meanings of 
the Greek words are much the same as the lexical meanings of 
the English words; however, the structural devices which relate 
the Greek words to each other are entirely different from those 
which relate the English words to each other. Starting at the 
beginning (as the Greeks did, without hunting around for the sub- 
ject), we learn from the morpheme -v attached to dya@6v and 
uadntHv that both of these words are direct objects and also that 
they belong together. Similarly, the ending of éyand marks it as a 
present tense, third person singular verb, and the -¢ of 8¢6¢ labels 
it as the subject in spite of its final position in the sentence. Thus 
the lexical meanings are the same in the Greek and English 
sentences, but the formal devices that express these meanings are 


not the same. 
When we examine the structure of the English sentence, we 


find that word order plays a very important role. If the order is 
changed, we get either a different meaning (as in “A good disciple 
loves God”) or else we get no structural meaning at all (as in 
“Loves God disciple good a”). Word order is so important in 
English that morphology and syntax may be said to play com- 
plementary roles in bearing the burden of meaningfulness. In 
highly inflected languages like Greek and Latin, however, word 
order plays a somewhat secondary role, though it is frequently 
used to indicate relative emphasis on words. Inflected languages 
are more rigidly bound by their morphological structures, and so 
preserve a modicum of syntactical freedom that may be used at 
will for purposes of stress, rhetorical effect, or poetic license. 
Notice, however, that the order of words in Greek is not com- 
pletely free. In the sample sentence, the two words 6 0ed¢ must be 
kept together and in the same order; if they were to be separated, 
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or if their order were to be changed, the resulting structure would 
be ungrammatical (though the meaning might still be intelligible 
to a native speaker). 

In summary, then, structural meanings are fundamental and 
necessary meanings. In order to understand a sentence we must 
know not only what individual words mean but also what their 
grammatical functions are. The common notion that the study of 
language is merely the study of words involves a serious error. 
This is the misconception that words are isolated units, while 
longer utterances are simply mechanical combinations of the 
smaller units. If this were the case, then all we would have to do 
in studying a foreign language would be to learn the individual 
words and their meanings. But anyone who has actually studied a 
foreign language knows that this is not true. Accordingly, it is 
necessary to regard the morphological system, or the ways in 
which words are built out of morphemes, as a subsystem of 
syntax, which includes the ways in which words are arranged 
relative to each other in utterances. 


Immediate Constituent Analysis 


The recognition of structure and content class words is only the 
first step in recognizing larger structures. Because of the great 
variety and complexity of Greek sentences, analysis of these 
constructions could become bogged down in details unless some 
simplified method of expressing the framework of the sentence is 
found. Therefore, linguists apply the principle of immediate constituent 
analysis (usually abbreviated IC) in determining the interrelation- 
ships of the components (or constituents) of a sentence. This 
approach assumes that in any given sentence some words are 
more closely related than others, and that a sentence is made up 
of two-part constructions on a series of levels. 

For example, the sentence The good teacher walked to the classroom 
consists of two main parts (ICs), namely, the good teacher and walked 
to the classroom. Each part, in turn, consists of two parts, and these 
also consist of two parts, until by cutting the sentence into smailer 
and smaller groups we reach the level of single words or mor- 
phemes. A complete IC analysis of the sample sentence would 
look something like figure 8. (Further analysis, such as teacher into 
teach and -er or walked into walk and -ed, is of course perfectly 
possible, but this would be a matter of morphology.) 
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Figure 8 Immediate Constituent Analysis—Phase 1 


Step 1: The teacher | walked to the classroom 
Step 2: The teacher | walked | to the classroom 
Step 3: The | teacher | walked | to | the | classroom 


Figure 9 Immediate Constituent Analysis—Phase 2 


The teacher walked classroom 


This procedure gives us a rather clear picture of how a basic 
sentence pattern can be subdivided into its component parts until 
the smallest units are derived. Retrace the order of cuts in figure 
8. First, separate the subject from its predicate. Then cut the 
sentence into constructions that have some degree of internal 
unity. Finally, separate the parts of the remaining unified con- 
stituents. These steps could also be represented diagrammatically, 
as in figure 9. 

The IC analysis approach illustrates an important principle of 
language study and one that is particularly significant for Greek. 
The various parts of speech have certain “slots” into which they 
can be fitted. These slots, plus the classes of words that fill them, 
are sometimes called tagmemes (Gk. téypa, ‘order, arrangement’). 
The tagmemic principle of grammar works on several levels. At 
the lowest level, that of the word, it is used to describe the 
morphemes making up what have been traditionally called simple 
and compound words. The other levels might be called the phrase 
level, the clause level, and the sentence level. 

An example of a sentence level tagmeme is the Greek utterance 
GSedpdc PAéner &VOpwnov (“A brother sees a man”). In this 
sentence, three slots are immediately obvious: a subject slot, a 
predicate slot, and an object slot. In each of these slots many 
substitutions are possible. For example, not only such nouns as 
So8Aoc and yovy but many other morphemes and morpheme 
sequences may be substituted for ddeA@oc. Thus by making 
certain changes in a basic sentence, it is possible to generate an 
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infinite variety of new sentences. As the content words are 
replaced the meaning changes, but the structure of the sentence 
remains the same. A “slot-and-filler” grammar is nothing other 
than a means of describing ways in which these various classes of 
words can be used in sentences. 


Greek Sentence Patterns 


Turning to the Greek sentence itself, it is necessary to begin with 
an understanding of what a sentence is. The problem of defining the 
sentence is not a simple one (How are sentences like “Good 
morning!” or “Heavens!” to be accounted for?). Typical definitions 
of sentences may concentrate on meaning (“ a group of words 
expressing a complete thought”), function (“a structure in a 
language that is not shown by some grammatical feature to be 
part of a larger structure”), or orthography (“a group of words 
beginning with a capital letter and ending with a period”). One is 
led to conclude that a sentence can only be superficially defined 
without a detailed analysis of its components. However, the 
following definition (used by many structural linguists) may be 
helpful: “The basic sentence is the simple declaration, having as its 
immediate constituents a subject and a predicate.” (The structure 
subject-predicate [with fixed word order in English and variable word 
order in Greek] is characteristic of many sentences in both English 
and Greek, though there are many other sentences that have 
different structures.) 

If all the sentences of the Greek language were reduced to their 
basic patterns or kernels, most Greek sentences could be repre- 
sented by a comparatively small number of patterns. Not all 
linguists would group sentences as the following patterns suggest, 
but this is a common and widely used division. Kernel sentences, 
described here using traditional terminology, are limited to simple 
declarative forms. We will deal only with what are usually con- 
sidered complete sentences and view the above mentioned phrases as 
abbreviated expressions where information is implied or supplied 
by the participants. 


With Intransitive Verbs 
Pattern 1: (D) Nounjom Verb 


As we have indicated, the noun-verb (subject-predicate) rela- 
tionship is the basis for most Greek sentences. Pattern 1 consists 
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of this noun-verb combination with no other immediate con- 
stituents. The D in parentheses means that a determiner may be 
present. This class includes such words as articles, possessives, 
and demonstratives. 

While in English the subject must be expressed, it may be 
deleted in Greek since the Greek verb ending always indicates the 
subject. When the subject is expressed, it is in the nominative 
case, the form in which it appears in a lexicon. The subject may 
occur before or after the verb; there is no need for a fixed word 
order as in English since the nominative case form in which the 
Greek subject appears identifies it clearly. 

(Note: In the Greek examples used in this section of the text, the 
New Testament sentences have been altered slightly for simplifica- 
tion; in no case, however, has the word order been changed.) 


John 19:28 diy “T thirst.” 

John 1:50 TMLOTEVELG “You believe.” 

John 3:8 TO TtvEedpa. Tevet “The wind blows.” 

John 6:61 yoyyoCovovy oi “The disciples are 
pabntat complaining.” 

John 9:9 &yo sip bts iste 

John 4:53 &TLOTEVOEV “He believed.” 


Pattern 2: (D) Nounjom Verb Adverb 


Pattern 2 represents the other major pattern that can be 
produced with an intransitive verb. The word class adverb includes 
the accusative of nouns or the neuter accusative of adjectives as 
well as adverbs proper. 


John 4:17. — kaAdic eizac “You spoke well.” 
Luke 22:62 ékAavoev mkp@co “He wept bitterly.” 
James 4:3 KaK@c aiteiobe “You ask amiss.” 


With Transitive Verbs 
Pattern 3: (D) Noun,om Verb (D) Nounace 


The second noun in this pattern is also known as the direct object 
or the verb completer. The direct object answers the question, 
“Whom or what does the verb affect or refer to?” A set of suffixes 
in the accusative case normally signals the direct object (some 
Greek verbs take their object in the dative or even the genitive 
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case). Nouns or pronouns may fill this slot. Again, word order in 
this pattern relative to the verb is free; that is, there is no fixed 
sequence as is the case in English. 


John 19:16 napédaBov tov “They took Jesus.” 
*Inootv 

John 19:18 = adtov “They crucified him.” 
goTavpwoav 

John 21:17  @i@ o€ “T love you.” 

John 15:9 = HyGrNoév LE O “The Father loved me.” 
TATN P 


Pattern 4; (D) Noun,om Verb (D) Noungat (D) Nounac. 


This is the indirect object-direct object pattern. The second 
noun answers the question, “To whom does the action occur?” or 
“To whom is the action directed?” The dative case signals the 
indirect object. Again, both nouns and pronouns may be used, and 
again, there is no fixed word order. 


John 5:22 Iv Kpiow “He has given the Son 
dédMKeEV TH Vi judgment.” 
John 4:25 — &vayyedei hiv “He will tell us 
dtavta, everything.” 
John 10:28 — SiSap1 adtoic “T give them eternal 
Cory aidviov life.” 
With Linking Verbs 


Pattern 5: (D) Nounjom L-Verb Adjectivejom 


This pattern is traditionally known as the predicate adjective pattern. 
Notice that adjectives appearing in other parts of the sentence 
preposed with nouns do not produce new kernel sentences but 
simply expand existing ones: 


The child is happy. (kernel sentence) 
The small child is happy. (expansion) 


The most common linking verbs are eiyi and yivopan, though 
the verb eipi is frequently deleted from the pattern and must be 
supplied in translation. The nominative case identifies the predicate 
relationship, and the adjective agrees with the subject. 
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John 17:10 ta pd o& E0TIv “My things are yours.” 
Luke 2:25 6 GvOpmwnoc “The man is just.” 
OtKALLOG 


Pattern 6: (D)Noun,,.,  L-Verb  (D) Nounjom 


This is the predicate nominative pattern, and is distinguished from 
pattern 5 only in its use of the noun instead of the adjective in the 
predicate position. 


_ John 1:1 Bsdc Av 6 Adyoc “The Word was God.” 


John 11:25 éy@ eipn H “T am the resurrection.” 
&VACTAGIC 

John 8:31 pabntat pob géote “You are my disciples.” 

John 1:14 6 Adyos Gaps “The Word became 
éyévEetoO flesh.” 


These six patterns, summarized in figure 10, are by no means 
the only Greek sentence patterns, but they are the most common. 
Because of the complexity of syntax, no one method of sentence 
analysis is sufficient. Theodore Mueller’s New Testament Greek lists 
six basic patterns for Greek, but Mueller considers pattern 5 to be 
a variant of the pattern 6 kernel, listing both nouns and adjectives 
as “identifiers.” In The Language of the New Testament, Goetchius 
considers the Greek adverb an optional constituent and so does 


Figure 10 Basic Greek Sentence Patterns 


With Intransitive Verbs 


Pattern 1 (D) Noun,om Verb 
TO MVEA Tevet 

Pattern 2 (D) Nounpom Verb Adverb 
Kas elnec 


With Transitive Verbs 


Pattern 3 (D) Nounjom Verb (D) Noun ace 
Hyarnoév pe 6 nathp 

Pattern 4 (D) Nounpom Verb (D) Noun dat (D) Nounacc 
thy Kpiow désaKev TH vid 


With Linking Verbs 


Pattern 5 (D) NounypomL-Verb Adjectivenom 
6 GvOpmnos dikatoc 

Pattern’6 (D) Nounpom L-Verb (D) Nounpom 
Kai BEd¢ Hv 6 AdyosG 
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not consider pattern 2 a kernel sentence. Just how many sentence 
patterns are really “basic’’ is still an open question. To expand the 
list in this text with some of the less common patterns would not 
be difficult. There are, for example, object complement sentences: 


(D) Nounnom Verb (D) Noun, (D) Nounae 


In these sentences the verb takes a second accusative complement 
expressing an attribute of the object, as in: 


John 4:46 émotnoev 10 Néw@p = “’ He made the water 


oivov wine.” 
John 15:15 — bp&c Sé eXpnKa “But I have called you 
pious friends.” 


Obviously, then, the list of kernel sentences could be expanded. 
But such expansion is not necessary. One can learn the essentials 
of any subject, including linguistics, in a practical, simplified course 
of study. 


Expanding the Greek Sentence 


How is it possible that out of the few kernel sentences listed in this 
section an entire language with an infinite number of sentences can 
be created? Two basic processes are involved, one of which has 
already been discussed. These will now be summarized. 

One important means of generating new sentences is suppletion. 
Because the lexicon of content class words is so large, the speaker 
can produce an almost endless variety of combinations of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs by substituting one for another. We 
saw this approach at work in our discussion of the tagmeme. 

But the major source of new sentence generation is expansion, 
the speaker’s addition of constructions to a kernel sentence. For 
example, to the basic sentence Xprotds dnéBavev (“Christ died”) 
other information can be added to tell why, when, where, how, 
for whom, and so forth, he died. These expansions are not part of 
the basic kernel since the sentence makes sense without them. 
They can be viewed as a second level of syntactic relationships. 
Even though essential information may be transmitted through 
them, they are called secondary to indicate that they are not essential 
to the basic sentence pattern. Thus, in: 
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Xpiotos &néBavev brép THV GnaptiOv Hudv Kata tac ypapac 


the basic sentence Xpiotdc &néOavev has been expanded by means 
of layering, that is, by the addition of layers of meaning attached to 
the head word, ané8avev. Head words are generally nouns or verbs 
around which other words can be placed to form a cluster. In the 
above example we see how the verb éné8avev can take on two sets 
of attributes to form a verb phrase.* The words bnép tOv apapti@v 
fwov (“for our sins”) are an expansion of the head word éné8avev 
indicating a beneficiary relationship, while the words kata tic 
ypagac (“according to the Scriptures”) expand the verb by indicat- 
ing agreement with a standard. By widening the scope of inquiry, 
one eventually comes to the conclusion that the entire construc- 
tion is basically an expansion of the head word &né8avev. The 
sentence is thus reduced to a pattern 1 type, with the kernel 
Xpiotos améBavev. 

Although the traditional grammarian would arrive at a similar 
conclusion about the kernel of the sentence, the difference 
between calling Xpiotdc &néBavev the subject and predicate and 
calling it a pattern 1 kernel is more than a difference in termin- 
ology. It is a difference in attitude. Merely picking out subjects and 
predicates plus a host of subordinate constructions does not 
account for an important fact about language—that it is composed 
of a series of skeletal sentences from which we form our utter- 
ances by means of expansion. Thus, equating a Greek prepositional 
phrase with an English equivalent is not enough for understanding 
an utterance. A knowledge of the syntactic relationship, that is, 
the specific grammatical function of the prepositional construction, 
is also necessary. Such relationships themselves convey meaning— 
structural meaning as distinguished from the meaning of words. 
The meaning of the total sentence consists of the interplay 
between these two types of meaning. 

Familiarity with these syntactic relationships distinguishes the 
efficient Greek student. The beginning student who is not yet an 
efficient reader concentrates on forms but is often unfamiliar with 
syntactic relationships. But the knowledge of forms and of the 


* Note that the term phrase, as used here, is not the same as that in traditional 
grammar. When linguists speak of a phrase, they mean a cluster of words struc- 
turally grouped around a head word—in the present instance, a verb. To put this 
another way, a phrase is any construction consisting of a head word (noun or verb) 
that often has attributes clustering around it to give additional layers of meaning. 
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meanings of prepositions is of little value without an under- 
standing of the various functions which they possess. 

What we have said thus far is purely introductory. It is now 
necessary to show how the immediate environment of the head 
word can be expanded into the noun phrase and the verb phrase 
using the slot-and-filler approach. 


Expanding the Noun Phrase 


Turning to the specific means of expanding the noun phrase, let 
us begin by taking the noun avijp (“man”) as a nucleus and try to 
fill in the slots around it. The most obvious expansion that comes 
to mind is the article: 6 &vip (“the man’). Unlike English, Greek 
has only one type of article, namely, the definite article (Eng. the). 
However, the absence of the article in Greek is itself of signifi- 
cance. In actuality, the speaker has made a decision to select what 
can be called a zero article, symbolized by @, which carries with it a 
kind of meaning of its own. In Greek, the presence of the article 
indicates specific identity, whereas the absence of the article indicates 
quality (characteristics). 

The article is an important signal for identifying an upcoming 
noun phrase. However, there are other forms that can take the 
place of, or be used with, the article. We can say obtoc 6 évijp 
(“this man”), Exeivoc 6 avip (“that man”), tic avip (“a certain man”), 
nas O vip (“all the man”), or abtdg 6 dvip (“the man himself”). 
All of these forms—articles, demonstrative pronouns, indefinite 
pronouns, and so forth—come under the general heading of 
determiners, and all are included in this class because they may be 
used interchangeably, but cannot be used in combination (except 
with the article). Each determiner agrees with its noun in gender, 
number, and case. Further, there are additional choices available 
when the optional plural form is used with the noun head: odtot, 
Ekéivol, TlvEc, M&vtEc, and so forth. Moreover, this is the one noun 
phrase category that must be filled; all others, save for the nuclear 
noun itself, are optional. 

The next way of expanding that comes to mind is by adding an 
adjective: 6 dya8dc avijp (“the good man”). This type of expander is 
called a modifier. Notice that it is possible to add a long string of 
modifiers to a noun phrase, as in Romans 12:2: 


TO BEAnLA tod Beod, 10 &yaBdv Kai edapeotov Kai TEXELOV 
“The good and acceptable and perfect will of God” 
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Because we can add as many adjectives as we like, we can say that 
this is one slot in the noun phrase that is recursive. Furthermore, 
the adjective, like the determiner, agrees with its noun in gender, 
number, and case. This system of agreement between the various 
elements of the noun phrase insures that each phrase is clearly 
identified. Notice especially that in a noun phrase with an article, 
the adjective occurs between the article and the noun, as in the 
example above, or else after the noun with the article repeated 
before the adjective (6 &vijp 6 &yabdc). Awareness of this pattern 
insures avoiding confusion between the noun phrase and the basic 
pattern of a linking verb plus an adjective in the predicate nomi- 
native relationship (sentence pattern 5). 

Our sample noun phrase is further expanded by filling the 
attribute slot, which involves those devices that specify some attri- 
bute of the noun. This category is much less definite, but it too 
can be filled by several types of fillers: the noun, used attributively; 
the adverb, normally a temporal adverb, or an adverb of place; the 
noun phrase, filled by a phrase in the genitive case, or by a 
prepositional phrase; and the clause, filled by a relative clause, a 
participial clause, or an infinitive clause. Thus we can expand our 
phrase to read: 

6 Tlétpog 6 év tH mAoiM Gyabdg Gvnp tod Beod Sv ratyony 

Qédovta AaAEiv TO “Inood 

“Peter, the good man of God in the boat, whom I saw 

wanting to speak to Jesus” 


To understand the slot-and-filler analysis of the noun phrase, 
you might refer to figure 11, which illustrates the complexity of 
the noun phrase with examples from the New Testament. The 


Figure 11 Specimen Noun Phrases 


1. Tlatioc S05A0¢ Xpistod *Insobd KAntd¢ dndot0A0¢ Apwpiopévos sic edayyédov 
Be0b 
“Paul, a servant of Christ Jesus, called an apostle, separated unto the gospel of 
God” 
2. ndtnp dv 6 év toicg Odpavoicg 
“Our Father who is in heaven” 
3. obdv Mapidp ti guvnotevpévy adto oboy Eykt@ 
“with Mary, who was engaged to him, being pregnant” 
4, sig thy Baolrziav tod viod tig dyarns adtod 
“into the kingdom of his beloved Son” 
5. hv Cory tiv aidviov Trig TW mpdc TOV TaTEpa 
“eternal life which was with the Father” 
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figure shows the flexible nature of Greek word order in the noun 
phrase. Close study will also reveal the function of each of the 
slots, which in tagmemic analysis is considered to be more impor- 
tant than their identification. 

Our discussion of syntax thus far has dealt with nouns or noun 
phrases expanded through a variety of means. However, in the 
following examples from the New Testament, other structures 
have assumed the syntactic role normally taken by a noun: 


An adjective: LaKxdpiot ot Kabapoi 

“Blessed are the pure’’ (Matt. 5:8) 
An adverb: TO OVO Opovette 

“Set your mind on things above” (Col. 3:2) 
A prepositional phrase: ta TEpi Inood tod Nalapnvod 


“The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth” 
(Luke 24:19) 


A particle: ot pév EXAsyov 
“Some were saying” (John 7:12) 
A participial clause: 0 TLoTEbOv Eig adtdv ; 
“The one who believes in him” (John 3:18) 
An infinitive clause: tO Cijv Xpiotdc 


“To live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21) 


These examples demonstrate the need for using more than one 
criterion for grammatical description. This point is important. No 
word out of context can be absolutely identified as a certain part 
of speech. Despite the fact that éxei generally occurs as an adverb, 
in Kai Aéye toig ékei—“And she says to them who are there” 
(Matt. 26:71)—it is syntactically a noun. Furthermore, once a 
given word has been employed as a particular part of speech, it 
can be used predictably in the same manner again. 


Expanding the Verb Phrase 


As we have seen, the normal active sentence contains a verb or 
verb phrase as one of its principal constituents. A verb phrase 
consists of a verb and all the words and word groups that belong 
with the verb and cluster around it. In many languages, such as 
Spanish and Greek, the verb is the central constituent, the obli- 
gatory part of the sentence. For example: 


Spanish: Voy. “Tam going.” 
Greek: Baive. “Tam going.” 
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In these examples, the subject is marked in the verb itself, so that 
an independent noun or noun phrase is unnecessary. The verb 
itself is the head word, while the other words and word groups 
modify and complement the verb. 

Verb modifiers are of two general types. The one-word modi- 
fiers are the adverbs, which we studied in sentence pattern 2. We 
can classify the most common kinds of adverbs as expressing time, 
place, and manner. 

The remaining modifiers are various kinds of word groups 
operating to modify the verb head word. They are the following: 


Prepositional phrases 


Most Greek prepositions possess a locative meaning, though 
many other ideas can be expressed by means of a prepositional 
phrase. The preposition is said to govern a case, that is, it requires 
that the noun that depends on it be used in the specified case— 
genitive, dative, or accusative. The prepositional phrase has no 
fixed position in the sentence. The most common functions of 
prepositional phrases are the following: 


Place: Mapudp év 10 oik@ éxabéCeto 
“Mary was sitting in the house’’ 
(John 11:20) 


Time: TIPOG KALPOV TLOTEDOVOLV 

For a while they believed” (Luke 8:13) 
Direction: HYAYEV AdTOV TPdc TOV Inoobv 

“He brought him fo Jesus” (John 1:42) 
Purpose: éypaon 5& mpdc vovbeciav Hudv 


“Tt was written for our instruction” 
(1 Cor. 10:11) 
Beneficiary: EY@ MEPL ALTHV EPOTH 
“I am asking on their behalf” (John 17:9) 
Reference: YVOOETAL TEPI Tic SidaxTIc 
”He will know concerning the teaching” 
(John 7:17) 
Instrument: SUKALHOEL TEPLTOLTV EK TIOTEWMS 
“He will justify the circumcision by faith” 
(Rom. 3:30) 
Intermediary: cipyvnv Exopev 616. Tod Kupiov Hudv 
TInood Xpiotod 
“We have peace through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (Rom. 5:1) 
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Cause: EV TOUT MLOTEVOLEV 

“For this reason we believe” (John 16:30) 
Source: byeic Ex tod Ocod égote 

“You are from God” (1 John 4:4) 
Manner: Npvjnoato peta SpKovu 

“He denied it with an oath’ (Matt. 26:72) 
Association: 6 hOyos Hv mpd Tov Oedv 

“The Word was with God” (John 1:1) 
Substitution: gic brép mavtwv dnéBavev 


“One died in place of all’ (2 Cor. 5:14) 


Noun phrases 


Noun phrases without a preposition are used in the verb cluster 
to modify the verb head or the head with other words, as in: 


ABO HuEepac 6d6v 

“They traveled a day's journey” (Luke 2:44) 
ovtos TAVEV Tpdc adTOV WUKTOG 

“He came to him during the night’”’ (John 3:2) 


EVIVYYAVEL TO VE 
“He prays to God’’ (Rom. 11:2) 


d&meOdvopev Th &LApTtia 
“We have died with respect to sin” (Rom. 6:2) 


avetiev ‘TdaxoBov payaipyn 
“He killed James with the sword” (Acts 12:2) 


TENAVTAL AWAPTLAG 
“He has ceased from sin” (1 Peter 4:1) 


EYO YAPITL WETEYO 
“T eat with thanks’ (1 Cor. 10:30) 


Subordinate verb clauses 


Subordinate verb clauses are those word groups that have a 
subject and predicate and begin with words like before, since, because, 
unless, when, in order that, and so forth. These words are sometimes 
called subordinating conjunctions. Unlike relative pronouns, they have 
no function within the clauses they introduce. They state a 
relationship such as cause, time, or condition, and constitute the 
clause part of a larger grammatical construction, as in: 
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Kai 6te éyéveto T pa, dvénecev 

“And when the time came, he sat down” (Luke 22:14) 

1 Kpiotc F éyut) dixaia éotiv, Sti od Cyt tO HEANLWA tO Edv 

“My judgment is righteous, because I do not seek my own will” 
(John 5:30) 


Participial clauses 


A participle with its complement may be used to modify the 
action of the head verb. The tense of the participial construction 
expresses relative time rather than absolute time: the present tense 
usually indicates that the action of the participle occurs concurrently 
with that of the head verb; an aorist or perfect participle usually 
denotes an action preceding that of the head verb; a future participle 
generally indicates an action following that of the head verb. How- 
ever, tense must be inferred from the context, and often a variety 
of interpretations are possible. Likewise, the significance of the 
participial clause is determined by its relation to the head verb and 
the context. Note the following: 


MLOTOV HE HyNouto VépEvoc sic SiaKoviav 
“He considered me faithful by placing me in the ministry”’ 
Gain 12) 


Kai éBartiCovto éopodroyotbpeEvor tac Gpaptiac adtdv 
’And they were being baptized because they were confessing their sins” 
(Matt. 3:6) 


NAG Tueic Expeveuc0a THALKaUTIS GpEedtoavtec 
“How shall we escape if we neglect so great a salvation? ” (Heb. 2:3) 


Infinitive clauses 


A verb in the infinitive may also be used to modify the verb 
head word. The subject of the infinitive, if expressed, is in the 
accusative, so that the reader must decide from the context 
whether an accusative is a subject or a verb object. The infinitive 
clause may stand by itself or be introduced by either the genitive 
article or by a preposition plus the article in the case required by 
the preposition. Examples are: 


MPO TOD oe Didinnov Pwvijoat ciddv os 
“Before Philip called you | saw you” (John 1:48) 
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kai dvéotn dvayv@var 
“And he stood up to read” (Luke 4:16) 


NAGOLEV TPOGKvVI{GAL AdTA 
“We have come fo worship him” (Matt. 2:2) 


Eth TO EyepOfivai pe mpodEw budc 
“After I have risen I will go before you” (Matt. 26:32) 


To summarize, then, we have pointed out some of the ways in 
which the relationship of words and other units of discourse can 
be treated from a structuralist point of view. We have left 
unmentioned many other important aspects that are significant in 
the exegesis of the New Testament. What is clear is that the 
teaching of Greek syntax is going through a major transition. But 
regardless of whether structural linguistics is offered as a school 
subject, the need remains for a language student to be familiar 
with the linguist’s approach to sentence structure. 


Transformations 


This is perhaps the logical point for a brief description of 
transformational-generative grammar (TG). Up to this point we 
have been studying Greek grammar from a structuralist point of 
view. Now we will observe another kind of grammar that is quite 
different in its aims and procedures. 

The basis of TG grammar was outlined in chapter 1. There we 
saw that this grammar proposes to generate (not merely describe) 
an utterance from the moment of its vague conception in the 
speaker’s mind, down to its finite, specific grammatical form—in 
other words, from its deep structure to its surface structure. The 
transformationalist begins by generating a limited number of basic 
sentences or kernels that are somewhat equivalent to those of the 
structuralist. All sentences that are not kernel sentences are 
defined as transformations, that is, variations, expansions, extensions, 
or permutations of kernel sentences. The major task of the 
transformationalist is to state the rules by which kernels generate 
all the possible sentences of a language. By means of certain 
rigorous procedures, the surface structure of the kernel sentence 
is rearranged in strict accordance with the rules; but the alteration 
is only on the surface. The deep structure remains unaffected by 
the surface rearrangement. 
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The easiest way to understand transformations is by studying 
them directly, and the best one for introductory purposes is the 
rule that explains how an active sentence can be transformed into 
a passive one. Passive voice is the structural state in which the action 
of the verb is directed at the subject of the sentence. Whereas the 
traditional grammarian felt intuitively that there was a connection 
between active and passive sentences, the transformational gram- 
marian tries to make explicit the basis of this intuition by stating 
the rules underlying this connection. 

Given a sentence like 6 k0ptoc Ave tov SodAov, the first stage of 
transformational analysis consists of breaking the structure down 
into its immediate constituents and expressing this relationship by 
means of phrase structure rules, or rewrite rules. The first rewrite rule 
is: 


Si INE sy ia 


where S stands for sentence, and NP and VP stand for noun phrase and 
verb phrase, respectively. The symbol — means “is rewritten.” Plainly 
stated, this rule indicates that the basic underlying concept of the 
sentence may be rewritten as a noun phrase plus a verb phrase. 
This does not mean that every sentence in its final form actually 
consists of a noun phrase and a verb phrase, in that order. What 
this basic statement does say is that underlying every sentence in 
its final form is the concept NP + VP, altered and shaped by 
succeeding procedural statements and transformations. Some of 
you may be tempted to reread this statement as “S — Subject + 
Predicate,” which is acceptable, provided that you realize that you 
are making a statement about the function of the elements in this 
procedure, and not the structure itself. 

With this in mind we observe that the NP in our sample 
sentence is 6 KUpioc and the VP is Aver tov dodAov. These two 
parts are the main constituents of the sentence. However, if we 
wanted to analyze this sentence further, we could take the VP and 
divide it as we did before, using this rule: 


VP — V(=verb) + NP 


EL tov SOvAO0V 


The two groups of words left unanalyzed in the sample sentence 
(6 Kbptog and tov do0Aov) are both noun phrases with identical 
structure. We can describe these phrases as follows: 
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Figure 12 Tree Diagram 


KUPLOG tov SovdAov 


NP — D(=determiner) + N (=noun) 
, TOV KUptoc, dotdAov 


Or 


At this point we have provided a set of rules that describes not 
only this sentence but also many others of similar structure. 
These same rules could, for example, apply to h yuvi) &yand tov 
Kptov, and 6 pabntiis BAéner tov Kiptov. And, by adding just a 
few more rules to this set, we could describe many of the most 
common sentences in the Greek language. 

The layers of the constituents that make up a sentence may also 
be represented on a tree diagram —so called because its parts resemble 
the branches of a tree (see fig. 12). In a tree diagram, a basic 
sentence type branches downwards in ever increasing complexity. 

In addition, each node on the tree can be labeled, so that the 
whole construction becomes clearer (see fig. 13). The first NP 
consists of the determiner 6 and the noun xdptog the VP consists 
of the verb Avet and the NP tov SodAov which, in turn, consists of 
the determiner tév and the noun SodAov. 

We are now ready to see how a passive transformation can be 
performed on our kernel sentence. In order to arrive at the 
passive transformation, we must: (1) change the verb from active 
to passive; (2) make the object the subject by changing it from the 
accusative to the nominative case; and (3) make the subject the 
object of the preposition 626, which requires that 6 Kbptoc be put 
into the genitive case. Letting X represent 6 Kbptoc and Y repre- 
sent Tov dovAov, the concise statement of this passive transforma- 
tion, the T-passive rule, would read as follows: 
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Figure 13 Labels for a Tree Diagram 


a > 
iat am SS 


co) KOPtog bEt TOV dodiov 


nem Te Vee st Vee aa Men ar Vie + O16 + een 


The double arrow means “transformed into.” Of course, the 
order of these elements in Greek is not fixed as it is in English, 
except that the preposition 616 must always immediately precede 
the element X,.,. After performing the T-passive rule on our 
kernel sentence, we would have: 


6 d00A0¢ AVETAL HO TOD KUPtoD. 


In similar fashion we could transform the kernel into 


a negative sentence: 6 Kbptog od AvEeL TOV SoBAOV. 
an imperative sentence: Ave tov dovAocv. 

% e e , ’ y ~ 
an embedded sentence: 0160, OTL 0 KUPLOG AVE TOV SODAOV. 


and so forth. 

TG grammar becomes much too complex, from this point on, to 
be treated adequately in a book with limited scope. It is hoped that 
the reader at least sees the similarities and contrasts between 
structural and transformational grammars. It should be evident, 
for example, that the tree diagram and other transformational 
devices permit a much closer scrutiny of the language than any 
other system devised thus far. But TG is a growing, changing 
system. Already linguists on the forefront of knowledge are 
developing new systems and expanding present ones, including 
TG. This merely proves the obvious: since language is changing 
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constantly, no system of grammar will ever become the final and 
ultimate one. 


Throughout this discussion of Greek syntax, we have focused 
upon the orderly forces at work in the arrangement of surface 
elements to achieve structural meaning. These should show us that 
mankind’s most universal commodity is not a haphazard affair, but 
a consistent system capable of virtually limitless possibilities. 

But I want to end on a cautionary note. You should not delude 
yourself into thinking that you now have learned all there is to 
know about the syntactical workings of New Testament Greek. 
This would be a false comfort. At present there is a great interest 
among biblical scholars in various linguistic theories, and stratifi- 
cational grammar, developed by Sydney Lamb and his colleagues at 
Yale University, is increasingly recognized as an important de- 
velopment in the science of language. Moreover, some aspects of 
syntax that we have mentioned in this chapter have been included 
not because they were more important than others but because 
they are too commonly neglected or inadequately understood. 
Once again, nothing in language is a closed issue. New concepts 
are constantly being advanced, discussed, debated, praised, and 
sometimes condemned. Nonetheless, we should be encouraged, 
rather than dismayed, by this fact. My hope is that this overview 
will be the starting point for your own work with Greek syntax 
and your continuing, developing interest in all aspects of language. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


In addition to the sections on syntax in the grammars by Funk 
and LaSor (see bibliography to chapter 2), good discussions of 
Greek syntax can be found in the following: 


Greenlee, J. Harold. “The Importance of Syntax for the Proper Under- 
standing of the Sacred Text of the New Testament.” Evangelical 
Quarterly 44 (1972):131- 46. 

Mueller, Theodore. “Observations on Some New Testament Texts Based 
on Generative-Transformational Grammar.” The Bible Translator 29 
(1978):117-29. 

Schmidt, Daryl D. Hellenistic Greek Grammar and Noam Chomsky: Nominalizing 
Transformations. Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1981. 
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Case grammar theory is presented in Theodore Mueller’s New 
Testament Greek: A Case Grammar Approach (Fort Wayne: Concordia 
Seminary Press, 1978). There are two recent college textbooks 
that deal primarily with structural grammar: David A. Kiefer, New 
Testament Greek for Bible Students (Lincoln, Ill.: Lincoln Christian 
College Press, 1975) and Donald N. Larson, A Structural Approach to 
Greek, with Special Emphasis on Learning to Read the Koine Dialect (Lincoln, 
Ill.: Lincoln Christian College Press, 1971). For a more traditional 
discussion, see James A. Brooks and Carlton L. Winbery, Syntax 
of New Testament Greek (Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
America, 1978). 
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Semantics: 
Determining Meaning 


Our discussion in the previous three chapters was based on 
form and concerned with the analysis and description of the 
linguistic structure of Greek. However, meaning is what gives 
language its usefulness, and is its very reason for existence. It is 
necessary, therefore, to inquire also into the relationship between 
mind and expression, between the extralinguistic world of ideas 
and the linguistic structures used to convey those ideas. 

The branch of linguistics concerned with meaning is known as 
semantics. Originally a purely historical study concerned with changes 
in meaning, semantics has come into its own as an important 
branch of biblical studies. In 1961 James Barr published The 
Semantics of Biblical Language, the fountainhead of what has come to 
be called the biblical semantics movement. In his lengthy and somewhat 
technical volume, Barr laid the foundation for a linguistically 
oriented approach to biblical lexicography. Although he was not 
the first to develop the basic concepts, his thorough (and some- 
times undiplomatic) investigation into the area has earned a 
special place for him in the early development of semantic thought. 

In a brief chapter such as this it is not possible to offer a 
comprehensive treatment of biblical semantics. A number of other 
writers have amplified and explained some of the principles found 
in The Semantics of Biblical Language. J. P. Louw’s Semantics of New 
Testament Greek offers the most detailed introduction to the general 
field. Moisés Silva, in Biblical Words and Their Meaning, presents a 
fairly thorough discussion. D. A. Carson devotes about one- 
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fourth of his Exegetical Fallacies to an examination of word-study 
fallacies. Other important works on the subject include Arthur 
Gibson’s Biblical Semantic Logic, G. B. Caird’s The Language and Imagery 
of the Bible, and Lexicography and Translation, edited by J. P. Louw. This 
chapter explores the terminology and methods of the biblical 
semantics movement, taking some basic concepts as models and 
looking in depth at certain areas that will serve as examples of 
how semantics is developed. 


Etymology 


The ancient Greeks debated whether the meaning of a word is to 
be found in its nature (@to1c) or whether meaning is a matter of 
convention and usage (vdépoc). The Stoics opted for the former 
position, and through their influence the idea of étupov (“Teal 
meaning”) became firmly implanted in linguistic investigation. 
Like the Stoics, New Testament commentators are often guilty of 
finding the “real meaning” of a word merely by looking up its 
etymology, without paying attention to the context in which that 
word occurs. Barr calls this the fallacy of etymologizing, an over- 
emphasis on etymology. However, it is a basic principle of semantics 
that one cannot progress from the form of a word to its meaning. 
Form and meaning are not directly connected, though of course 
the meaning of a word is usually in some fashion related to its 
form. 

The Greek word éxxAnoia is a notorious victim of etymologiz- 
ing. Its etymology suggests the meaning, “a called-out group” 
(éxxAnoia is formed from a combination of the preposition é« 
(“out of ”] and the root KoA [to call”]). From this point on the 
process of etymologizing may go as far as the interpreter’s 
imagination will allow: The church is a select group, and therefore 
a separatist group, called out from the rest of the world; since it is 
composed of people who are called, it is involved in the doctrine of 
election; since the calling involves a divine caller, therefore the 
church is an officially constituted ecclesiastical body. 

In the New Testament, however, the noun &kKAnoia does not 
mean a called-out group but an assembly of people defined by 
membership, in contrast to dyAoc, which refers to a “crowd.” In 
order to know what éxxAnoia means we must therefore consider 
the passages in the New Testament that contain this word, not 


sh 


merely the word ékxA\noia. Likewise, such statements as “sin 
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(Guaptia) means ‘missing the mark,’” or “repentance (peté&voua) 
means ‘a change of mind’” confuse historical information with 
contemporary usage, and are therefore examples of etymologizing. 

The proper way to use etymology and other historical infor- 
mation is for the sake of comparison and background, not for 
determining later meanings. Although a word’s meaning can be 
related to its etymology, the relationship between the form of a 
word and its meaning is an arbitrary one. Hence the etymology of 
a word may help to determine its meaning, but only if it can be 
demonstrated that the speaker was aware of that etymology. Silva 
offers an illustration from Philippians 1:25, where Paul uses the 
word mpoxomt, to denote the spiritual progress of the Philippians. 
By the classical period the word had lost its original sense of 
“cutting down, eliminating”; it would therefore be invalid to claim 
that Paul is referring to obstacles that must be “cut down” before 
believers can go forward in their Christian lives. 

Summarizing, then, the etymological method, used alone, can- 
not adequately account for the meaning of a word since meaning 
is continuously subject to change. For example, the word i810¢ 
was once a strong term for “one’s very own,” but by New 
Testament times it was weakened and often occurs as a synonym 
for adtov. It is therefore mandatory for the New Testament 
student to know whether the original meaning of a word still 
exists at a later stage. Above all, to know what a word means we 
must consider its context. Meaning is then extracted from the 
passage in which the word is found. Hence it is not legitimate to 
say that the “original” meaning of a word is its “real’” meaning, 
unless that meaning coincides with the usage of the word under 
consideration. 

A discussion of etymology inevitably brings up the related 
problem of cognate forms. These are a group of words in different 
languages that are derived from a common ancestor. The cognates 
of English blood include Swedish blod, Dutch bloed, and German Blut. 
However, few words retain their original meanings throughout 
their history and migration from one language to another. The 
English word nice comes from the French niais (“silly”), which in 
turn goes back to Latin nescius (“stupid”). The German word Knecht 
still means “servant,” while its English cognate knight usually 
refers to a gentleman-soldier of high birth and privileged status. 
Likewise, Greek pvotipiov and &ywv do not have the same 
meaning as their English counterparts mystery and agony. These 
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examples sufficiently demonstrate that the comparison of cognates 
is a highly erratic and unreliable guide to meaning. 


Word and Concept 


It is a central concern of semantics that a clear distinction be 
maintained between words as linguistic units and the concepts 
associated with them. Although words have been used by the 
biblical writers to express religious meanings, concepts involve the 
use of far more elaborate structures than individual words. All 
languages have several ways of expressing a concept, and rarely 
does a concept consist of only one word. For example, the concept 
of “righteous” includes the Greek words Sixatoc, &ya8dc, &yt0<, 
Ka8apdc, Kaddc, and do1oc. A word study of dixatoc alone, there- 
fore, would hardly be sufficient as a basis for a discussion of the 
full and complete concept of “righteous” in the New Testament. 

This confusion of word and concept, Barr complains, is one of 
the chief faults of Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
(TDNT). In treating individual words as if they were concepts, it 
implies (incorrectly) that the words themselves contain the various 
theological meanings assigned to them. But the meaning of words, 
as we have seen, is determined from the way they are used in 
context. These larger literary contexts, and not words, are the real 
linguistic carriers of theological meaning. The point is that we 
learn much more about the doctrine of the church from a study of 
the Book of Ephesians than from a word study of éxxAnoia. 

The type of word analysis found in TDNT unfortunately occurs 
also in such popular dictionaries as Nigel Turner’s Christian Words, 
Léon-Dufour’s Dictionaire du Nouveau Testament, and William Barclay’s 
New Testament Words. Since these dictionaries arrange their material 
alphabetically according to individual words, they share TDNT’s 
methodological problem—a theological concept cannot be discussed 
in an article about a single word. This difficulty is alleviated 
somewhat in dictionaries that attempt to organize all the Hebrew 
or Greek words for a theological concept under an English trans- 
lation of the concept (e.g., “righteous”). One such dictionary is The 
New International Dictionary of New Testament Theology, edited by Colin 
Brown, which is a translation and revision of the German Theolog- 
isches Begriffslexikon zum Neuen Testament. Better still, the United Bible 
Societies, under the direction of Eugene Nida, J. P. Louw, and 
others, is completing a major work that treats the New Testament 
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words, not in alphabetical order, but according to some ninety 
semantic domains. The semantic-domain approach compares and 
contrasts all possible New Testament words for a given concept. 
(The theory and practice of this exciting new dictionary is ex- 
plained fully in Louw’s Lexicography and Translation.) The great 
advantage to this approach is that it is based upon synchronic 
(contextual) data, rather than the diachronic (historical) data supplied 
by most lexicons. 


General and Secondary Meanings 


Another basic assumption in semantic analysis is that words often 
have more than one meaning, and that within all the possible 
meanings of a word there is one that is used the most. Hence, 
each word may be viewed as having a general or central meaning and a 
number of secondary or transferred meanings. The general meaning of a 
word may be defined as the most common meaning in terms of 
frequency of occurrence. Linguists would also call this the unmarked 
meaning of a word, that is, the meaning that one is most likely to 
give when called upon to define that word. For instance, the word 
onéppo. invariably brings to mind the notion of “seed” rather than 
that of “descendant,” unless the context in which it is used 
requires that we take the word in a secondary or transferred 
sense, as in onméppa “ABpadw égouev, “We are descendants of 
Abraham” (John 8:33). Likewise, the information supplied by the 
context will ultimately determine whether the word fyépa (“day”) 
is used in the sense of an interval between sunrise and sunset 
(Rev. 21:25), a twenty-four-hour period (Matt. 6:34), a time of 
judgment (Heb. 10:25), time in general (John 14:20), or even a 
court of law (1 Cor. 4:3). This last meaning is admittedly rare, yet 
it is the correct meaning of the word when the context is 
considered. Translating the word as “day” would be consistent 
with the general meaning of fuépa but inconsistent with the 
context, and therefore incorrect. 

The capacity of a word to have two or more different meanings 
is technically known as polysemy (Gk. nodvc, ‘many’ + ofipa, ‘sign, 
meaning’). In other words, a particular form of a word can belong 
to different fields of meaning, only one of which need be its 
semantic contribution to a single sentence or context. That is to 
say, there is no general or central meaning of a word that 
combines all the meanings for which the word is used. The 
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principle of polysemy is frequently ignored in exegesis, leading to 
what Barr calls the fallacy of illegitimate totality transfer. This occurs 
when the various meanings of a word in different contexts are 
gathered together and then presumed to be present in any single 
context. To use Barr’s own example, it would be illegitimate to 
presume without further indication that in any single passage the 
word éxKAnoia must refer to the so-called universal church, the 
Body of Christ. In Acts 7:38, for example, this would clearly not be 
the meaning of the author and would actually be contradictory to 
the sense of the passage. Heed: must therefore be given to Barr’s 
warnings about this kind of exegesis lest in every context we 
bring in a word’s entire semantic range. Incidentally, it is polysemy 
that makes a strictly literal translation such a futile exercise. This 
approach erroneously assumes that each word has a single mean- 
ing, and that this meaning has a precise equivalent meaning in a 
word of the receptor language. It is far better to determine what 
the potential senses of a word are, and then use all available 
contextual clues to select the sense that best fits the context. 


Synonyms, Hyponyms, and Opposites 


When different words have the same, or nearly the same, mean- 
ing, they are called synonyms (Gk. ovtv, ‘together’ + dvopa, ‘a 
name’). Synonymous words can be substituted for each other in 
given contexts with no change in meaning, as for instance, high 
and fall. Absolute synonyms do not exist since words always differ 
in some feature of meaning and, therefore, cannot be used 
interchangeably in all contexts. To put this in linguistic terms, 
synonyms do not have identical spheres of reference. We can 
speak of a high mountain or a tall mountain, but he is high means 
something different than he is tall. Nevertheless, synonymy, even 
though never complete, is an important concept in the study of 
meaning. It could be considered the opposite of polysemy: in 
synonymy two or more words may be associated with the same 
meaning, whereas in polysemy two or more meanings are 
associated with the same word. 

A biblical example of synonymy involves the Greek vocabulary 
for “love.” The relationship between the meanings of &yanéw and 
(tAé@ is such that the words may be used interchangeably in some 
contexts. We therefore need not be surprised that &yaném (popu- 
larly considered to refer to divine love) can describe Amnon’s 
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Figure 14 The Hierarchy of Language 


things 
beverages flowers 


tea coffee rose lilac 


incestuous relationship with his half-sister Tamar (2 Sam. 13:15, 
LXX) or that @iAém (popularly taken to refer to a lower form of 
love) can refer to the Father’s love for the Son (John 5:20). In 
these contexts, both words have components of affection, desire, 
attachment, and so on. Other New Testament examples of syn- 
onymy are: 


AOyos | PFA “word” 
Opdw /PrAETw “T see” 
oida | yivaoKw “T know” 


In each instance, the principle of semantic neutralization informs us 
that any of the terms in these pairs may be used interchangeably 
without any significant difference in meaning, depending upon the 
purpose of the biblical author. 

Consideration of synonymy leads naturally to a discussion of 
hyponymy (Gk. bn6, ‘under’ + Svoya, ’a name’). The vocabulary of a 
language, at least in part, is hierarchically structured. In figure 14, 
general terms appear at the top of the diagram while more specific 
items occur at the bottom. This representation helps us see that a 
single generic sense includes a subset of more specific senses that 
share all of the generic sense’s components but which are dis- 
tinctive. In general, it is possible to substitute a generic sense for a 
specific one (such as flower for rose); but it is not possible to substitute 
a specific sense for a generic one (such as rose for flower) in any 
context when the more specific component would be inappropriate. 

English vocabulary is classified this way in Roget’s Thesaurus. Each 
entry has under it a list of hyponyms (words subsumed under it). 
The Greek lexicon of the United Bible Societies takes the same 
approach. It discusses, for example, the Greek terms for “ask” 
under the generic term aitéw, “I ask for.” This term includes 
several hyponyms: 
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Figure 15 Componential Analysis 


bull calf cow 
MALE ce = = 
BOVINE + ae + 
ADULT ap = aP 


anatéw “I ask for something back” (Luke 6:30) 
Cntéw “Tl ask for something to satisfy a need” (Mark 8:11) 
déopot “Task for with a sense of urgency” (Luke 8:28) 


Notice that each term is treated with an example of a particular 
occurrence illustrating the meaning in question. 

Synonymy and hyponymy are valuable stylistic resources; with- 
out them a speaker would be severely limited in his ability to 
communicate nuances of meaning. A study of them shows that 
words overlap in meaning and share common properties. The 
word bull, for example, possesses the semantic properties of male, 
bovine, adult; calf the properties of bovine, nonadult; and cow the 
properties of adult and bovine. We can map out the properties 
possessed by each word (see fig. 15). A plus sign indicates the 
presence of a certain property, while a minus sign signifies its 
absence. This division of words and their component parts is 
known as componential analysis. Such an analysis is useful not only 
for nouns (as above) but also for verbs (as in the case of the Greek 
words for “ask”’). 

Words of opposite meaning, like high and low, tall and short, and 
happy and sad, are referred to as opposites. The study of opposites is 
complex, as there are several types of opposites. For this reason, 
the word antonym is to be avoided. Some writers use it for all types 
of opposites, others (such as Silva) for one kind only. 

The most obvious type of opposites is a pair of words in which 
the negative of one implies the other, as in yé10¢ (“married”) and 
&yapoc (“unmarried”). A second type is one that is not absolute, 
but relative to some standard. The adjectives péyac (large, great”) 
and puxpdc (“small”), for example, always imply some comparison: 


Matt. 28:2 ce1opdc éyEveto pEyas 
“There came a great earthquake” (not a mild or 
a medium one) 
1 Cor. 5:6 puxpa Coun ddrov 16 pbpapa Copoi 
’’A little leaven leavens the whole lump” (not 
much leaven) 
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A third type of opposite is when one word is the converse of the 
other. The choice of one converse rather than another depends on 
the angle from which you view the situation being described, as 
in aitéo/AapBavo (“ask/receive”) and Saveilw/SaveiGouor (“lend/ 
borrow”). 


Semantic Classes 


In chapter 4 we saw that linguists maintain a distinction between 
content words and structure words, the latter being words such 
as prepositions and conjunctions that primarily mark syntactic 
relationships. However, there is in all languages another important 
type of distinction, that between grammatical parts of speech and 
the semantic nature of the terms used. The process of semantic 
classification entails recasting words so as to bring out the deep 
structure of their surface forms. Words may be divided into four 
classes: objects (things or entities), events (actions, happenings, or 
processes), abstracts (qualities, quantities, and degrees of the first 
two classes), and relationals (words showing the meaningful con- 
nections between the other three groups). These semantic classes 
may be contrasted to grammatical classes, which comprise the so- 
called parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and so on). 

Semantic classification permits us to recognize, for example, 
that a number of Greek nouns are in fact semantically events 
(many of them derive from verbs). In Mark 1:4, for instance, the 
surface structure reads: “John... appeared... preaching a bap- 
tism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” (Rsv). Morpho- 
logically, there are only two verbs in this sentence, appeared and 
preaching. John, baptism, repentance, forgiveness, and sins are all nouns. Yet 
the only real object in the sentence is John. The rest of the words 
refer to events: John baptizes, people repent, God forgives, people sin. 
We can discern, under their superficial “noun-ness,” their deep 
structure as actions. A translation made according to the deep 
structure is the TEv’s rendering of the verse: “So John appeared in 
the desert, baptizing and preaching. ‘Turn away from your sins 
and be baptized,’ he told the people, ‘and God will forgive your 
sins.” Retaining the deep structure of the original, the surface 
structure has been paraphrased to bring out the essential mean- 
ing. In order to distinguish between surface and deep structures, 
figure 16 analyzes the Greek text of Mark 1:4. Since this verse 
requires so many transformations to communicate its deep struc- 
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Figure 16 Surface and Deep Structures 
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ture, a translation such as the Rsv that keeps to the surface 
structure is fairly difficult to understand. This illustrates the rule 
that the more complex the passage, the more the need to analyze 
it in terms of its deep structure. 

One of the benefits of semantic classification is that the trans- 
lator is liberated from the burden of always having to find nouns 
to translate nouns, verbs for verbs, and so on. He recognizes that 
while the semantic classes are universal, the parts of speech each 
language uses for surface expression are variable. Thus, the trans- 
lator who works with a language where “abstract nouns” do not 
exist, or are stylistically awkward, is perfectly free to translate an 
abstract noun with another part of speech. 


Ambiguity 


A further aspect of meaning is the phenomenon of ambiguity (Lat. 
ambigo, 1 wander about’). Ambiguity in language results from the 
fact that there is not always a one-to-one correspondence between 
expressions and meanings. Here an important distinction needs to 
be made between ambiguity and vagueness. Ambiguity involves 
two or more distinct meanings for one word, phrase, or sentence, 
as in “I speak to you as a father” (Is the speaker or the hearer the 
father?). Vagueness has to do with lack of specificity, as in “I know 
some German” (How much and what sort of German?). True 
ambiguity (as distinguished from vagueness) is rare. When it does 
occur, it usually results from our ignorance of the original context 
rather than from the deliberate intention of the author. 

Because most words are polysemous, the context is usually 
necessary to disambiguate (clarify) the meaning of the polysemous 
word by indicating which of the several possible meanings is 
intended in that particular occurrence of the word. Generally 
speaking, only one meaning of the word will be intended in any 
given passage. The context serves to eliminate multiple meanings. 
For example, no one would translate the term 6 npeoPttepos in 
Luke 15:25 as “elder” in the technical sense because the term 
obviously refers to the older son in Jesus’ parable of the lost son. 
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The meaning “elder” simply does not fit the context. Similarly, 
the language of John 1:9 is ambiguous apart from the larger 
context: “He [Christ] was the true light that enlightens every man 
coming into the world.” The problem is whether we should take 
“coming into the world” with ”“man” or with “light” (both are 
grammatically possible in Greek). But the larger context, with its 
emphasis upon the incarnation of Christ (see 1:14), settles the 
issue: “The true light [Christ] that enlightens every man was 
coming into the world.” 

This does not mean that every instance of ambiguity in Scrip- 
ture can or should be removed. Some ambiguity is obviously 
deliberate. The author of the Fourth Gospel is renowned for 
choosing ambiguous words to make an important point. An 
obvious example is the adverb &vwOev (3:3, 7), which means both 
“again” and “from above.” By means of this literary device, 
John (or better, Jesus) is able to synthesize two fundamental 
truths of Christianity: the believer must be born again, from above 
(supernaturally). 

A similar example of ambiguity occurs in John 4:10, where the 
phrase tép Cav (“living water”) is understood by the Samaritan 
woman in its literal sense of “running water” in contrast with 
water from a cistern or a pool. This ambiguity leads, of course, to 
a fuller explanation by Jesus in verse 14. Again, take the Lord’s 
statement in Acts 1:8: “You will be my witnesses” (&oeo0é pov 
waptupec). Here the genitive case of the personal pronoun pov 
presents us with two possibilities. Either it is the objective genitive, 
indicating that Jesus is the one about whom they would testify, or 
the possessive genitive, emphasizing their personal relationship 
with him—they are his witnesses. Both, of course, are true, and 
the ambiguity may be quite intentional. 

Sometimes ambiguity is unintentional, however, and even when 
we take the context into consideration we are unable to resolve 
which meaning was intended by the author. A classic example is 
Philippians 1:10, where SoxypdCew té 51apépovta may mean either 
“to test the things that differ” or “to approve the things that are 
excellent.” But such cases are striking because they are rare; and 
they are almost invariably due to our failure to operate in thé 
same context as the author. 


Denotation and Connotation 


The spoken or written word normally conjures up a number of 
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associations in one’s mind. Linguists, accordingly, distinguish 
between denotation, or the meaning a word has for all who hear it, 
and connotation, or the special meaning the same word may have for 
a limited group of speakers. Connotations may in fact be individual 
in their extent—that is, only one speaker may have a special 
connotation for a word. Each of us has some words that convey a 
special flavor, for us alone. The word boar, for example, has a very 
unpleasant connotation for me, thanks to a frightful childhood 
experience. On the other hand, because I happen to be an avid 
surfer, the words wave, glassy, and locked-in fill me with a much 
warmer glow than they would for the majority of their users. But 
because these individual connotations are restricted to one-speaker, 
they have little or no communicative value. 

Clearly, the question of semantics is to a large extent connected 
with the connotative meaning of individual words. For example, 
the word nadia (“children”) denotes persons who are between 
infancy and adulthood. Yet Jesus’ use of the word in John 21:5 
seems to imply that the persons concerned (his disciples) are also 
likely to be awkward, immature, obstinate, and impulsive. Con- 
versely, the word téxva in the phrase téxva @e0d (“God's children”) 
in John 1:12 seems to have a certain amount of positive relevance 
or force. It is this implied force which justifies our dealing with 
meanings as being connotative as well as denotative. 

To summarize, connotative meaning is concerned with the 
emotional value attached to words. While denotative meanings are 
more or less fixed within a language community, connotative 
meanings may be highly individual, or they may apply only to 
particular circumstances. Some words or expressions may in fact 
acquire an emotive overtone for a majority of people, as for 
example the word xtvec (“‘dogs,” Rev. 22:15) for “bad people,” or 
the word éy1v@v (“‘vipers,”” Matt. 3:7) for “cunning people.” Such 
terms have moved toward the status of taboo words, similar to 
four-letter words that have a constant emotive value. 


Idioms 


Certain combinations of words whose meaning cannot be deter- 
mined from the individual meanings of their component parts are 
known as idioms (Gk. i810c, ‘one’s own’). An idiom, in other words, 
represents one unit of meaning that connects to a combination of 
words, as in hit the sack, put up with, run out of, and countless others. 
Every language is laden with constructions peculiar to that lan- 
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guage which cannot be literally translated into another. The 
Russian “How much to you of summers?” or the Spanish “How 
many years have you?” strike us as peculiar renderings of “How 
old are you?” On the other hand, a “round-trip” ticket is incom- 
prehensible to romance-language speakers—how can a trip be 
“round”? All of this goes to show that semantics cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be called an exact science. 

Failure to recognize idioms in the New Testament can lead to 
unfortunate misunderstanding. In Matthew 16:17 the phrase 
flesh and blood (odpé Kai aipa) does not make sense if one insists 
on interpreting it literally. Likewise, the expression daughter of 
Zion (Ovyatnp Liov) in John 12:15 is used figuratively to desig- 
nate “the people of Jerusalem.” There are also longer idioms. 
The statement ti guoi Kai oot in John 2:4 is not really an inquiry 
into what Jesus and his mother have in common, and unless an 
individual has learned this idiom as a whole unit he would have 
no way of knowing that it indicates a reaction of annoyance on 
the part of the speaker. Hence, if idioms are transferred literally 
from one language to another, they will almost certainly be 
misunderstood. Expressions such as “taste death” (John 8:52) 
and “whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness” (Rom. 3:14) 
can lead to misinterpretation if they are understood in a non- 
figurative way. 


Rhetorical Language 


Discussion of idioms brings up the related matter of the conscious- 
ness and intention of the speaker. Not only do words mean many 
things to many people; they are also frequently charged with 
rhetorical connotations that sometimes say more than their lexical 
denotations. Thinking of meaning only in terms of lexical or 
syntactic items can easily lead to disregard for the crucial role of 
rhetorical features as signs having meaning for receptors. Fortun- 
ately, recent treatments of rhetorical criticism—such as Style and 
Discourse by Eugene Nida, J. P. Louw, and others—have helped 
biblical scholars recognize the significance of rhetoric as an important 
component in any theory and practice of biblical interpretation. 
Rhetorical language makes several contributions to a text. The 
very unusualness of the language adds impact and therefore high- 
lights and emphasizes the significance of the theme. Rhetoric also 
makes a text more esthetically attractive by providing a high 
degree of emotive impact, with the accompanying “hitting” (impact) 
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and “drawing” (appeal). Rhetorical language may even serve to 
facilitate the memorization of content; this would apply especially 
to confessional or hymnic passages in the New Testament (see, 
ep, Phil 2:6-11- Col, his—20, 1 Tim: 3:16). 

The following terms used in rhetoric may appear complicated, 
but, like technical terms generally, are a convenience; without 
them we would be forced to give the definition every time we 
wished to refer to a device or process. The easiest way to learn 
the principal terms in rhetoric is to study them with an example 
and, where applicable, a comparison with related terms. Among 
the Greeks, rhetoric consisted of a storehouse of devices, the 
more important of which are discussed below. 

Alliteration is the repetition of words beginning with the same 
letter, as in “the artful addition of apt alliteration.” Literally, 
alliteration means the putting of “letter to letter” (Lat. ad, “to: 4 
litera, ‘letter of the alphabet’). Occasionally it is extended to 
repetition of the same letter within a word, or to a combination of 
initial and medial repetition, as in “the afterlife’s fanciful frolick- 
ing.” Alliteration is remarkably frequent in the Book of Hebrews, 
especially with initial 7, as in 1:1: 


TOAYMEPG Kai TOALTPONMs TéAGL... MaTPGOL ... TPOPHTAIG 


Anacoluthon is the neuter of the Greek adjective dvaKxddov8oc, 
meaning “inconsequent, does not follow.” The basic idea is “not 
following the path [xéAev8oc], not keeping to the track.” In 
grammar, the term applies to a failure to produce formal gram- 
matical agreement. A New Testament example is Mark 7:19, 
where xaSapiCwv agrees with nothing nearer than Aéyer at the 
beginning of verse 18. The Book of Revelation has numerous 
examples, as do the writings of Paul. 

Anaphora (Gk. avapopé, ‘a carrying back’) refers to forms with 
the same meaning in analogous positions, as for example the word 
cGpa (“body”) in 1 Corinthians 12:12-26, or the phrase edv 
cinopev (“if we say”) in 1 John 1:6-10. 

Anastrophe derives from the Greek évaotpogt, “a turning back.” 
It refers to words occurring in final position in a previous clause 
and initial position in the next clause, as in 1 Corinthians 7:27: 


ut) Citar Abow: Aédvout Gd yovarKoc; 
“Do not seek to be loosed. Are you loosed from a wife?” 


Anticlimax is something “opposed to” (avti) a “climax” (KAipaé), 
the spoiling of an ending by allowing the last item to be less effective 
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than the items preceding it, as in “He was a great man, an 
important man, a famous man, and an early riser.” A climax is 
achieved when each stage is more forcible or dignified or im- 
pressive than the preceding one, as in the sequence “trouble. . . 
endurance... approved character... hope” in Romans 5:3-5. A 
New Testament anticlimax that puts the cart before the horse is 
1 Thessalonians 1:3, “faith... love... hope”; here “hope” has 
the emphatic position at the end of the triad because of the 
eschatological thrust of the letter (though 1 Cor. 13:13 would 
normally require that “love” be given the emphatic position). 

Antithesis (Gk. dvti®eotc, ‘a placing in opposition’) is rhetorical 
contrast. The words You work, I play represent an antithesis. A 
New Testament example is Romans 8:39: 


obte Byaua ote B&G0c 
“Neither height, nor depth.” 


Aposiopesis (Gk. Grooimnnoic, ‘a becoming silent’) is a deliberate 
failure to end a sentence under the influence of a strong emotion 
like anger or fear, as in “If you do this, I'll... .” Aposiopesis is 
seen in Luke 19:42: < 


el Eyvanc év TH Huépa tadty Kai ob ta mpd eiprvnv 
“If only you had known today the things pertaining to peace... !” 


Asyndeton (Gk. &obvdstov, ‘not bound together’) occurs when a 
person omits one or more conjunctions that would normally link 
words, phrases, or sentences. A famous example is “I came, [and] I 
saw, land] I conquered” (Lat. veni, vidi, vici). For a striking New 
Testament example, see the Greek of Romans 1:29-31. The 
opposite of asyndeton is polysyndeton, the superfluous repetition of a 
conjunction (as in the repetition of «ai in Rev. 7:12). 

Chiasmus is the arranging of lines crosswise, resembling the 
Greek letter y (Gk. yvaopdc, ‘a making of the letter va, his 
inverted device is seen, for example, in John 1:1: 


Kai 6 Adyos Ty mpd¢ tov OBEdv, Kai Bedc A 6 AOYOSG 
BE (E CE ® 
“And the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 


Failure to recognize chiasmus can sometimes lead to a misunder- 
standing of a passage (see Matt. 7:6 and Philem. 5). 

Euphemism (Gk. edprnpiopdc, ‘a speaking well of’) is a toning- 
down of speech that is either too rude or harsh, as in “He passed 
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away” for “He died.” In Matthew 2:18, for example, a prophecy is 
quoted about Rachel crying for her children because ovk eiotv. 
“They are not” means, of course, “they are dead.” 

Hendiadys (Gk. év [“one”] + 86 [“through”] + dbo [“two”]) is 
where a single compound idea is expressed by its two parts as 
though they were independent, the several parts being soldered 
with the conjunction and (kai). For instance, in Luke 2:47 we read 
how the teachers were amazed at Jesus’ “intelligent answers,” not 
his “intelligence and answers” (tf ovvéoet Kai taic Gnokpiceotv). 

Hyperbole is the use of exaggeration to emphasize, not to deceive, 
as, in “He died a hundred deaths” or “Thanks a million!” The 
Greek inepBdAdw refers to “an overthrowing, a shooting beyond 
the mark.” An example is Mark 1:33: “And the entire city (6An 
mOMtc) was gathered at the door.” 

Irony is that rhetorical device whereby you say the opposite of 
what you mean, as in describing an extremely objectionable group 
of persons as “those charming people.” Irony literally means 
“dissimulation,” that is, a concealment of that which a thing is 
(Gk. eipwveia). If a reader does not understand this figure, Jesus 
seems to be commending the Pharisees in Mark 7:9: 


KaAGs &Beteite tiv EvtoAty tov Beod 
“You have a fine way of rejecting the commandment of God 


{4 


Litotes (Gk. Artotng, ‘frugality’) is the use of understatement to 
impress another, as in “How are you?” “Not bad.” Luke is 
especially fond of this figure; an example is Acts 1:5: ob peta 
mohhac ... huépac, “after not many days.” 

Meiosis is Greek for “a lessening” (ueimotc) and, like litotes, is an 
understatement, not to be taken literally. Paul denied that he 
spoke “in persuasive words of wisdom” (év miBoic cogiag AOyOIG, 
1 Cor. 2:4), though this disclaimer is obviously due to his modesty. 

Metaphor (Gk. wetagopé, ‘a transference’) is a picture of the 
literal and physical carried over to the moral and spiritual, as in 
John 10:11, “I am the Good Shepherd” (éy cipt 6 nowy o 
Kahoc). A simile (Lat. similis, ‘alike’) is a bit more formal, as seen in 
the use of 6pot0¢ (“like”) in many of Jesus’ sayings (see Matt. 
13:52): 

Metonymy is the substitution of an attribute or a characteristic 
for the person or thing having that attribute or characteristic. If 
we say “Washington” and “Moscow” when we mean the leader- 
ship of the United States and Russia we are employing metonymy, 
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which literally means “a change of name” (Gk. petovupia). In the 
New Testament the occurrences of nepitopy (“circumcision,” Gal. 
2:9) referring to the Jews or yoyh (“soul,” Acts 2:43) meaning the 
entire person are typical metonymies. 

Paronomasia (Gk. napovopacia, ‘the formation of a word with a 
slight change’) is an intentional play on two similar words or 
between two different senses of one word, as in Aipoi Kat AOULot 
(“famines and pestilences,” Luke 21:11) and p8dvov, pdvov (“envy, 
murder,” Rom. 1:29). 

Periphrasis (Gk.) and circumlocution (Lat.) indicate the same thing: 
roundabout speech, which is precisely the meaning of the Greek 
nepippacic and the Latin circumlocutio. An example is the sentence, 
“There is a distinct reticence to bear arms by a majority of the 
draft-age population” for “Most young men don’t want to fight.” 
Likewise, Paul’s expression the third heaven (tpitov odpavod) in 
2 Corinthians 12:2 is an obvious periphrasis for “the place where 
God is” or “the presence of God.” 

Pleonasm (Gk. nAgovacpoc, ‘an excess’) is the use of more words 
than necessary, as in “He was appointed temporarily, for the time 
being.” Pleonasm is evident in such redundant language as 
bydic ... budic in Colossians 2:13 and p&AAov xpsicoov (“more 
better”) in Philippians 1:23. 

Zeugma (Gk. Cedypa, a ‘yoking together’) puts together words 
that do not properly go together, as in 1 Corinthians 3:2, “I gave 
you milk to drink, not solid food [to eat].” This construction is 
usually explained as an omission, one verb being used where two 
are necessary for a full statement (yaa, “I gave to eat,” is 
understood). 

It is impossible to list here all the figures of speech that could be 
employed in Greek, or to discuss in detail their various functions. 
In the appendix to Style and Discourse, you will find an excellent 
classification of these and other figures of speech, each accompanied 
by at least one example from the Greek New Testament. 


Semantic Change 


As we have seen, words and phrases can have wide ranges of 
meaning, depending on the context in which they occur. When a 
word ceases to occur in a certain context and begins to appear in a 
new one, we have semantic change. This does not mean, of course, 
that a change in meaning must necessarily entail the disappearance 
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of an older usage. The word é&ptos, for example, originally referred 
to “bread,” but in the New Testament it also refers to anything 
that can be eaten, that is, “food” (see Matt. 6:11). The meaning of 
&iptoc has been extended or widened, while the original meaning 
has also been kept, as in Matthew 12:4. On the other hand, an 
example of the reduction of meaning may be seen in evayyéALov, 
“good news,” which in the New Testament developed into “the 
good news,” that is, the gospel of Jesus Christ. Other examples 
of this process are ovvaywyn (“synagogue,” originally “place of 
meeting”), dyyshos (“angel,” originally “messenger”), Yapiopa 
(“spiritual gift,” originally “sift”), and dia6iKn (“divine covenant,” 
originally “testament”). Like many technical terms, these words 
are automatically associated with more or less definite referents 
(what those words stand for). 

Closely associated with expansion and restriction of meaning is 
the change whereby a concrete term has taken on an abstract 
meaning or, vice versa, an original abstraction has become con- 
cretized. An interesting example is the word événavotc, which 
originally referred to “rest.” However, in Matthew 12:43 and 
Luke 11:24, it comes to mean “resting place,” thus shifting from 
an abstract to a concrete meaning. Similarly, the abstract word 
énaivoc (“praise”) is used in the sense of “praiseworthy deed” in 
Philippians 4:8. 

Word borrowing as a means of vocabulary building is another 
interesting source of semantic change. In borrowing, two processes 
are possible. The borrowing language may take a word and adapt 
it to its own phonetic system, as in GBB6, which is a Greek 
transliteration of an Aramaic word meaning “father.” In this case 
we have a loan word. On the other hand, the borrowing language 
may literally translate into native words the separate constituents 
of the foreign word or expression, in which case we get a loan 
translation. Greek dapBéve mpdcanov (lit. “to receive a face” = “to 
be partial”) is a loan translation from a Hebrew expression with 
the same meaning. 

The foregoing discussion emphasizes the importance of study- 
ing the history of words, that is, the development of meaning 
diachronically, through time. Here, as Silva points out, TDNT is 
indispensable. The aim is to follow the history of a word in its 
process of gradual transformation with a view to better under- 
standing its contextual meaning in the particular document at 


hand. 
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Analyzing Discourse 


The processes discussed above demonstrate that a good deal of 
what gets communicated through language is “unspoken” in the 
sense that it involves conveying meanings other than or in 
addition to the literal meaning of what is said. The importance of 
this fact emerges clearly in the analysis of discourse—any structural 
segment of language that is longer than a single sentence. Just as 
we are seldom interested in isolated morphemes, so we are rarely 
concerned with words as separate entities. A spoken or written 
word in isolation may have many different possible meanings, but 
a discourse, which is the environment in which words exist, 
imposes limitations on the choice of possible meanings and tends 
to shape and define the meaning of each word. In fact, language 
users rely so heavily on the broader discourse that almost invari- 
ably the ongoing coherence of any verbal exchange or any utter- 
ance longer than a sentence cannot be understood without it. 

Unfortunately discourse analysis is one of the least understood 
branches of biblical linguistics at present—this despite the publi- 
cation of J. P. Louw’s Semantics of New Testament Greek. Unlike most 
traditional approaches to Greek grammar, this work considers the 
paragraph as the basic unit of semantic analysis. Word and 
sentence analyses are not discarded, but their significance is re- 
stricted by their participation in the broader discourse. This implies 
a radical departure from the “word-bound” methods of most New 
Testament Greek lexicons. 

Following Barr, Louw stresses the importance of the word, not 
as a unit in itself, but as part of a larger totality, the speech in 
which the word occurs. It is the new setting of words, rather than 
the words themselves, which forms the vital contribution to New 
Testament thought. The distinctiveness of the Bible is therefore 
not to be found at the lexical or morphological level, but at the 
syntactic level. Hence the entire text must be taken into account 
before the meanings of its component words and sentences can be 
determined. This means that the same sequence of words can 
have a different meaning in a different context. For example, the 
well-known words év épyfj fv 6 Adyos, in an appropriate context, 
could mean “the treasurer was in the midst of a body of troops.” 

Since the paragraph is the largest unit of language possessing a 
single semantic message, Louw considers it to be the most 
important for the interpretation of a text. However, because 
paragraphs are generally too large to handle from the outset, the 
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most convenient starting point for the analysis of a discourse is 
what Louw refers to as the colon (Gk. k@Aov), the most tightly 
structured syntactical unit. Roughly speaking, a colon consists of a 
nominal element (or subject) and a verbal element (or predicate), both of 
which may be expanded by elements which are dependent upon 
the head words. In its shortest form a colon may consist of a 
single word in which the subject is included as a verbal suffix, as in 
SiSwpt, “I give.” Such a combination of subject and predicate is the 
major characteristic of languages worldwide. Other colons may be 
considerably more complex in their structures, displaying a con- 
siderable number of additions linked either directly or indirectly to 
either of their two basic elements. 

The many examples given by Louw present some of the more 
complex aspects of discourse analysis, yet the most important 
semantic principle that they illustrate is that every separate word 
receives “real’” meaning only within the whole text. For Louw, 
words do not have any meaning, but different usages. Sentences have 
meaning. And what is true of the relation of individual words in a 
sentence is true of the relation of individual sentences in a whole 
discourse. In the final analysis, the meaning of the smaller unit is 
always determined by its broader context. This means that the 
entire text is instrumental, if not decisive, in choosing between 
the different possible meanings of words and sentences. 


The study of semantics is currently one of the most exciting 
and rapidly developing fields in linguistics. Much progress is being 
made, not only in New Testament Greek, but in the semantics of 
other languages as well. The benefits of recent studies in semantics 
for the Bible student are many, and only a sample can be men- 
tioned here. 

In the first place, semantics gives the exegete a framework for 
biblical interpretation. It ought to go without saying that everyone 
engaged in interpreting the Scriptures must have a set of prin- 
ciples, methods, and procedures for explaining as accurately as 
possible the meaning of the text. The more knowledge of sem- 
antics the interpreter has, the more intelligently and critically 
he can catch the full import of the Bible for himself, rather 
than determining meaning on the basis of a head count of 
commentators. 

Semantics also provides the exegete with insights based upon a 
science that focuses on the nature of language and linguistic 
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systems in general rather than on one or a few languages. For 
example, through the principles of componential analysis, lin- 
guistics can provide a rational and demonstrable basis for the 
understanding of the crucial components that constitute the mean- 
ings of key terms. The application of componential techniques 
could, for instance, specify which meanings of Bantifw are neces- 
sary and fundamental, and which are accessory, or account for the 
relations of meaning of prayer terms such as EvYN, MpooEvyn, 
dénouc, and EvtevEtc. 

Finally, semantics provides techniques that enable the exegete 
to identify both what is and what is not linguistically implicit in 
the original text. The use of transformations, for example, permits 
us to change the overt grammatical structure of an expression in a 
variety of ways without materially altering the meaning. Thus, 
for instance, the same facts are conveyed by tfjc owTnpias budv 
and om@Ce1 bydc; grammatically owtypia is a noun, yet in its deep 
structure it belongs to the domain of events. In other words, 
transformations permit us to arrive at a formulation that says the 
same thing in a different form with minimal loss or distortion, 

In emphasizing the contributions that semantics can make to 
exegesis, it should be stressed again that semantics is not a 
panacea and certainly not the single discipline necessary for valid 
interpretation. Several scholars, most notably Jacob van Bruggen 
in The Future of the Bible (1978), have raised legitimate concerns 
about the wholesale application of transformational concepts to 
the biblical text. If Paul decided to write “our salvation” instead of 
“he [God] saves us,” should we not respect the form the author 
chose for this text? Can, in fact, the new methodology provide an 
objective means for determining the deep structure of a text, so 
that we can tell when “the love of God” is a transformation of 
“God loves us” and when of “we love God’’? Or, again, are we to 
rely on mere intuition to decide whether a word is an object, an 
event, an abstract, or a relational? 

These questions merely illustrate the fact that linguists must 
still arrive at a really satisfactory definition of “meaning.” They 
must still give a more accurate accounting for the way in which 
the sound sequences of any language are paired with their mean- 
ings. Moreover, if extralinguistic information (which includes 
gestures and intonation) is an indispensable feature of the semantic 
component, as the evidence seems to indicate, then biblical lin- 
guists must determine how this is to be incorporated in the 
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standard grammars of Hebrew and Greek. The work of accom- 
plishing all these goals should provide absorbing material for 
study in the years ahead. 
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Historical and Comparative 
Linguistics: The Biography 
of Greek 


Language, like sand dunes in the desert, is a constantly changing 
phenomenon. It is important, therefore, for the student of Greek 
to be aware of the change that has taken place in the three 
thousand-year existence of the Greek language. Once he discovers 
that the character of the language has changed during this period 
of time, that the changes are by and large consistent, and that the 
whole of this change is entirely natural, he should at least be more 
tolerant of those variations and innovations that crept into Koine 
Greek subsequent to the classical period. 

Thanks to the rigorous methodology worked out by nineteenth- 
century scholars, it is apparent that a number of diverse languages 
were at one time a single language and that differences came 
about through subsequent divergence. Jt would seem quite appro- 
priate, therefore, that we should devote the final chapter of this 
book to a discussion of historical and comparative linguistics, that 
branch of linguistics which attempts to trace the histories of 
languages and to set up correspondences between related lan- 
guages. After a brief overview of the family of languages to which 
Greek belongs, we will continue our historical survey of the 
language in chronological order, moving from prehistoric times to 
the modern period. Our survey will also include a brief look at the 
most significant features of the koine period, and at the relation- 
ship of English to Greek. We cannot pretend to cover adequately 
the history of the Greek language in the space of a single chapter. 
The field is vast, and the laborers have been many. However, it 
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will suffice if from this overview you can understand in general 
terms something of the development of Greek—its origins and 
the kinds of changes it has undergone in its long and illustrious 
history. 


The Indo-European Family of Languages 


Greek belongs to the Indo-European family of languages. There are 
other families: the Semitic (which includes biblical Hebrew), the 
Ural-Altaic, and the Sino-Tibetan, for example. The term family 
means that at some time and in some place a community of people 
developed, over many years, a language that each generation 
passed on to the next. When the community outgrew its living 
space, part of it moved on. Then there were two groups which no 
longer had contact with each other. Eventually linguistic changes 
affecting each group became so great that intercommunication 
was no longer possible. This splitting process could be repeated 
until there were many different descendants of the parent 
language. : 
The ancestral form of the language family that includes Greek 
is called Proto-Indo-European. We do not know what the people who 
spoke this form called their language, since they left no records. 
They probably lived in southeastern Europe more than five 
thousand years ago. Eventually groups of Proto-Indo-European 
speakers broke off from the main community in repeated migra- 
tions, gradually spreading throughout Europe and western Asia 
from India to Britain. Separated from one another, they developed 
mutually unintelligible varieties of the original tongue. Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit, and Russian are varieties of Indo-European, as are 
English, French, and German. Although these languages may be 
related, the changes that took place in them are quite different. 
Although various European languages were compared in the 
Renaissance, it was not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that systematic comparative linguistic study began. The stimulus 
for this study was provided by European interest in Sanskrit, the 
ancient language of India. Sanskrit writings were studied and 
compared with other languages; consequently the relationship of 
Sanskrit to both Greek and Latin could not be denied. Many 
cognates were obvious: the form meaning “father” was natip in 
Greek, pater in Latin, and pitar- in Sanskrit; “is” had the form sot 
in Greek, est in Latin, and asti in Sanskrit; “three” appeared as TpEIC 
in Greek, tres in Latin, and trayas in Sanskrit. Lists of similar 
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cognates were easy to compile. It was soon evident that Sanskrit 
and Greek had come from a common ancestral language. Migrants 
using this language must have penetrated northern India at some 
time in the distant past and remained as a linguistic group, 
eventually acquiring a writing system and leaving records of a 
language older than Homeric Greek. 

The study of other languages using comparative linguistic metho- 
dology proceeded with zeal, and it was eventually determined that 
most of the languages of Europe and some in Asia were related and 
necessarily derived from a common source. Continued study de- 
termined that the Indo-European family was divided into a number 
of branches, of which the principal ones are the following: - 


— 


1. Indian 4, Greek 7. Balto-Slavic 
2. Iranian 5. Albanian 8. Celtic 
3. Armenian 6. Italic 9. Germanic 


A brief discussion of the principal branches of Indo-European is 
useful in showing that Greek is only one of a number of lan- 
guages, scattered over a wide area, that have developed in the 
course of time from a single source. It is also pertinent to see that, 
if Greek was of surpassing importance to the world in the first 
century A.D., its importance was not because of its linguistic 
superiority or the remarkable virtue of its speakers, but was due 
to a long series of historical events. 


Indian 


Indo-European speakers penetrated northern India from the 
west, moving into the region of the Indus as early as 2000 B.c. 
They acquired a writing system in about the eighth century B.C. 
and produced important religious literature called Vedic Sanskrit, 
the language of the sacred Vedas. The Vedic records are of in- 
estimable value to linguists, since they preserve the earliest known 
forms of the Indo-European language. Indian Indo-European flou- 
rishes today in dialects called Prakrits, as distinguished from 
earlier forms of Sanskrit. 


Iranian 


Iranian is spoken in Iran, formerly Persia. Similarities between 
Iranian and Sanskrit suggest that Indo-European speakers, moving 
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eastward, occupied the Iranian plain before a group of them 
moved farther east into the valley of the Indus. The earliest form 
of Iranian can be divided into an eastern language, called Avestan, 
and a western language, called Old Persian, the language of Cyrus 
the Great and his successors Darius and Xerxes. Persian became 
the dominant language and survives today, with an admixture of 
foreign words. There is an extensive literature in Middle and 
Modern Persian which was brought to the attention of English 
speakers by Fitzgerald’s translation of The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 


Armenian 


The Armenian branch of Indo-European has been spoken in the 
Caucasus Mountains of southern Russia since prehistoric times. 
Isolation in rugged mountain country has helped Armenian com- 
munities retain their ancestral tongue, but improved schooling 
may yet lead their descendants to forego Armenian in favor of the 
dominant language on either side of the Turko-Russian border. 
There is a considerable literature in the language, but it has not 
attracted much international notice. 


Greek 


Indo-European speakers moved into the area of the Aegean 
around 2000 B.c., acquired a writing system in about the eighth 
century B.c., and formed a brilliant society during its classical 
period (the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.). A great body of 
literature survives as its memorial, a literature that is still read in 
its original language. In the classical period Greek separated into a 
number of dialects: Doric in the west, Ionic in the east, and Aeolic 
in the north. A variety of Ionic called Attic, which was spoken 
in Athens, became the dominant dialect to which other Greek 
speakers eventually conformed. This dialect became a lingua franca 
in the eastern Mediterranean during the time of the Macedonian 
Empire, and remained so for a long time after, which accounts for 
its use in the New Testament. Greek was the language of the 
Byzantine Empire until the latter’s destruction by the Turks in 
the fifteenth century. For nearly four hundred years thereafter, 
the Greek language was culturally submerged. When Greece 
became an independent nation, Greek speakers had the problem of 
refurbishing their language with a vocabulary suited to the 
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modern world, a vocabulary they preferred to derive mainly from 
the classical past. This refurbished Greek was a partly artificial 
language not readily intelligible to speakers of the vernacular. The 
relative propriety of the two kinds of Greek is still a matter of 
sometimes heated debate among Greeks. 


Albanian 


Albanian is spoken in a small area northwest of Greece on the 
eastern Adriatic shore. The territory has been dominated at 
various times by Greeks, Romans, Turks, and Slavs, and the 
Albanian vocabulary has been enlarged accordingly. There is a 
limited literature in Albanian, but it has attracted less attention 
than the literature of other Indo-European languages. 


Ttalic 


Italic Indo-European takes its name from the Italian peninsula, 
where Indo-European displaced other languages spoken in the 
peninsula, including Etruscan. In the course of time Italic split up 
into a number of dialects, of which Latin was one. When Rome 
came to dominate Italy, so did Latin. The expansion of the Roman 
Empire planted Latin in Iberia, in Gaul, and in the Balkan area. 
Latin survives today in many forms over large areas of the world: 
as Portuguese and Spanish in the Iberian peninsula and in Central 
and South America; as French in France and Canada and as a 
cultural language in those countries of the Near East, Asia, and 
Africa that were part of the French Empire; as Italian, the Latin 
that stayed home; and as Romanian. In addition to these major 
descendants of Latin, there are several minor forms: Catalan is 
spoken in northeastern Spain; Romansch is a minority language in 
Switzerland; and Walloon, spoken in Belgium, is a variety of 
French, as are Cajun in Louisiana and Canadian French in Quebec. 
The spread of Latin and its survival are matters of great historical 
and linguistic interest. Because surviving examples of the written 
language are more than two thousand years old, the study of 
linguistic change in Latin is richly rewarding. 


Balto-Slavic 


This branch of Indo-European is divided into Baltic and Slavonic. 
Baltic has two living forms: Latvian (the language of Latvia) and 
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Lithuanian. A third variety, Prussian, perished in the seventeenth 
century when its speakers came to prefer the dominant language 
of Germany. 

The other sub-branch, Slavonic, is much larger. It has East, 
West, and South divisions. East Slavonic is subdivided into Great 
Russian, the official language of Russia, and Ukrainian, the 
language of millions of speakers in the Ukraine. West Slavonic is 
represented by Polish, Czecho-Slovak, and Sorbian. Polish is 
spoken by perhaps as many as forty million speakers. Czech and 
Slovak are similar enough to be compounded; Czech is spoken in 
the western part of Czechoslovakia, with the capital, Prague, as its 
focal point, while Slovak is spoken in the largely agricultural 
eastern part of the country. Sorbian exists as a linguistic island in 
a German sea in the vicinity of Dresden, and can be expected to 
eventually disappear. South Slavonic consists of Bulgarian, Serbo- 
Croat, and Slovenian. Bulgarian was the first slavonic language to 
be recorded, largely because of Christian missionary efforts in the 
ninth century. Serb, Croat, and Slovenian are spoken in Yugo- 
slavia, with Serb having the largest number of speakers. 


Celtic 


Celtic Indo-European was once spoken in western Europe from 
Germany to Gibralter and Ireland, but has been retreating before 
Italic and Germanic for two thousand years and may perish 
completely in the near future. Caesar’s conquest of Gaul doomed 
Gaulish Celtic, as its speakers came to adopt Latin. Celtic has a 
dwindling number of speakers in Britain, Ireland, and Brittany 
occurring in two principal dialectal varieties, called Britannic and 
Gaelic. Britannic Celtic has two surviving forms: Welsh, the 
language of Wales, and Breton, a dialect of Brittany in northern 
France. 

Gaelic, the other branch of Celtic, has three living dialects: Irish, 
Scots, and Manx. Manx is spoken on the Isle of Man, in the Irish 
Channel, and is drifting toward extinction. Scots Gaelic also 
appears to be fading, as improved communications make the 
Highlands more readily accessible to English speakers. Gaelic 
survives in Ireland, though not all the citizens of Ireland know 
much Gaelic and not all of them by any means are in sympathy 
with the idea of a Gaelic “revival.” 
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Germanic 


By the time of the historian Tacitus (ca. A.D. 90), Germanic 
speakers were numerous east of the Rhine, in the Baltic islands, 
and in Scandinavia. But linguistic evidence makes it clear that 
Germanic had been a distinct branch of Indo-European for 
centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. By the fifth 
century A.D. Germanic speakers spilled over the Rhine into Gaul, 
Iberia, Africa, and Italy, eventually establishing new nations out of 
the wreckage of Rome. Some of them, called Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes, crossed the English Channel and relocated in Britain. 

‘Linguists divide Germanic into three varieties in the early 
historic era, called East, North, and West. East Germanic was 
Gothic, spoken for a time in the area of the Black Sea. Gothic does 
not survive, though a form of it was spoken as late as the 
sixteenth century in the Crimea. North Germanic is the name 
given to four Scandinavian languages: Swedish and Danish, form- 
ing an eastern subdivision, and Norwegian and Icelandic, com- 
prising a western subgroup. West Germanic has two subdivisions, 
High and Low, these being topographical terms. High West 
German covers the mountain area of southern Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria, and since the seventeenth century has been the 
literary language of northern Germany as well. Low West German 
in the early historic era had four distinguishable varieties. Old 
Low Franconian, which survives today as Dutch and Afrikaans, 
was a variety of Dutch spoken in South Africa. Old Saxon was 
spoken by those Saxons who did not migrate to Britain, and 
survives in the various dialects of Plattdeutsch in northern 
Germany. Old Frisian was spoken in the Frisian Islands of Holland 
and Germany, and is still spoken today by a minority. Finally, Old 
English was common to migrant Angles, Saxons, and Jutes in 
Britain. Passing through many changes since these speakers began 
leaving records of their language, English survives as a significant 
international language in today’s world. 


The Story of Greek 


Having briefly outlined the Indo-European language family, let us 
go back to the prehistoric time when our linguistic ancestors 
wandered about central Europe, grazing their flocks and unwit- 
tingly spreading their language to the far corners of the earth. We 
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shall confine our historical study to Greek partly because it is of 
greatest interest to us, and also because it has been studied so 
extensively. From the early speculations of Sir William Jones on 
the similarities of Sanskrit and Greek, linguists have been tracing, 
analyzing, and studying the heritage of both languages, and Greek 
has received a considerable amount of attention. The result is that 
we have a surprisingly good account of what the Greek language 
is and how it got that way. 

Looking at the Greek language as a whole, it is possible for us 
to distinguish five periods in its history, dated approximately as 
follows: 


Early Greek 2000-900 B.c. 
Classical Greek 900-330 
Koine Greek 330-A.D. 330 


Byzantine Greek 330-1453 
Modern Greek 1453-Present 


These divisions, although useful as a way of presenting infor- 
mation, must be considered only as convenient notations. People 
did not wake up on New Year’s Day, 1453, and begin speaking 
Modern Greek. The dates merely indicate the approximate time 
when there had been sufficient and significant change from the 
general character of the language at the height of the preceding 
period. In addition, the designations of the periods are from our 
point of view. Throughout history, speakers of Greek have always 
automatically considered themselves to be speaking Modern Greek. 
At any point in the history of Greek the language adequately 
served the needs of its speakers. 


Early Greek 


The speakers of Proto-Indo-European probably settled north of 
the Black Sea and the Caucasus Mountains around 3000 B.c. By 
about 2000 B.c. their division into separate groups had already 
occurred, and their first migrations into the southern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula may have begun. The people of this migration 
referred to themselves as Hellenes (oi “EhAnves), to their country as 
Hellas (| “EA&c), and to their language as the Hellenic language ( 
‘EAAnvixh yAd@ooa). We call them Greeks (Lat. Graeci ), the name 
given to them by the Romans, who applied to the entire people a 
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name properly restricted to the Ipaiou, a Hellenic tribe that took 
part in the colonization of Italy. 

Up to 300 sc. there were three distinct groups of Greek 
speakers: the Ionians, the Aeolians, and the Dorians. The Ionians 
were the first to migrate to Greece, but most of them were 
pushed out of the peninsula by successive waves of migrants. 
Many of them moved eastward across the Aegean to find a home 
on the shores of Asia Minor. Because the Asian nations knew the 
Ionians before they knew any other Greeks, they used the term 
Ionians as the general name for the Greeks. In Hebrew the Greeks 
were called the bené Yawan, “the sons of Yawan,” a name which is 
identical with Ion, the mythical ancestor of the Ionians. One 
group of Ionians remained on the Greek mainland, where they 
settled in Attica, the district around Athens. At a later time not 
only the Ionians but the other Greeks as well founded colonies in 
Libya, Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, southern Italy, Marseilles, and around 
the coast of the Black Sea, including the Crimea. 


Classical Greek 


The classical period, also called the age of the dialects, extends from 
900 B.c. to 330 B.c., from the time of Homer to Alexander’s 
conquest of the oriental world. In this period the dialects became 
localized in the districts which they were to continue to occupy 
throughout their existence. Conditions were in striking contrast 
to those in Italy, where the unification under Rome embraced the 
linguistic as well as the political sphere, so that Latin, at first 
confined to one tiny community, ultimately became the official 
language of the entire peninsula. In contrast to this, so long as 
Greece remained independent, her various regional dialects were 
also independent, and no single dialect became standard or official. 
Because of the importance of Athens in both politics and literature, 
its dialect was destined to become especially prominent. But the 
proclivity of many modern grammars to treat Attic Greek as 
“the most cultivated and refined form of the Greek language” 
(Goodwin, A Greek Grammar, p. 4), and divergences from it in other 
dialects as abnormalities, is linguistically indefensible. Classical 
Attic is merely a dialectal variation of the one Greek language and 
is in no sense to be regarded as the standard form of Greek, any 
more than we are to make Koine Greek the norm. 

The classical period is said to begin with Homer because the Iliad 
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and the Odyssey, poems about the Trojan War attributed to him, 
are the earliest examples of Greek literature. Homeric Greek is 
fundamentally Old Ionic, with an admixture of Aeolic. With some 
modifications, Hesiod (ca. 800 B.c.) used the language of Homer. 
Prose was written by the Ionians in the sixth century, and 
Ionic was used in the fifth century by Herodotus (484-425) and 
Hippocrates (b. 460). As Athens gained cultural as well as political 
prominence, however, the Attic dialect became the language not 
only of dramatic dialogue, but also of literature in general. In it 
were written the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripedes, 
the comedies of Aristophanes, the histories of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, the orations of Demosthenes, and the philosophical 
works of Plato and Aristotle. Generally speaking, Classical Greek 
is Attic Greek in terms of extant Greek literature. 

With the Macedonian conquest Athens ceased to produce great 
writers, but the Attic culture and dialect were diffused far and 
wide. With the extension of its range, Attic Greek, slightly modi- 
fied by the languages with which it came into contact, became the 
Kot?) duaAEKktos, or “common dialect” of the world. 


Koine Greek 


The period of the kowt may be dated roughly from the death 
of Alexander the Great around 330 B.c. to the building of 
Byzantium by Constantine in A.D. 330. This “common” dialect 
was the language of the New Testament, and its use facilitated 
the spread of Christianity. Attic Greek, by virtue of its prominence 
(Alexander himself had spoken Attic), provided its basis, but as 
the new lingua franca it absorbed several non-Attic elements and 
underwent a degree of grammatical simplification. The term Hellen- 
istic Greek is sometimes given to that form of the Koine which was 
used by the Jews of Alexandria who produced the Septuagint and 
by the writers of the New Testament, all of whom were Hellen- 
ists, foreigners who spoke Greek (Gk. &Anvico, ‘I speak Greek’). 
But no accurate distinction can be made between the terms koine 
and Hellenistic. 

Alexander’s conquests in Asia and Africa had established Greek 
for many centuries as the common language of the lands border- 
ing the eastern Mediterranean, including the Holy Land. When 
Palestine was incorporated into the Roman Empire in 63 B.c., 
Greek continued to be spoken along with Latin, the official lan- 
guage of the empire. In the city of Rome itself Greek was used as 
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much as Latin, so that when Paul wrote his letter to the Roman 
Christians he wrote it in Greek. Indeed, throughout the first and 
second centuries A.D. Greek appears to have been the chief 
language of the Roman church, although Latin was making head- 
way and soon superseded it. 

The historians Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Cassius Dio, and 
Josephus, the rhetoricians Dionysius and Lucian, and the geog- 
rapher Strabo used the Koine. Several writers of the koine period 
sought to reproduce the “purity” of the earlier Attic. These 
Atticists flourished chiefly in the second century A.D. Lucian (a.D. 
120-180) is perhaps the best example. However, it is generally 
agreed that the New Testament has more in common with the 
nonliterary Koine than with the artificial and archaic style of the 
Atticists. 


Byzantine Greek 


The term Byzantine Greek is applied to the form of Greek current 
from the time of Constantine to the fall of Byzantium to the 
Turks in A.D. 1453. Byzantine Greek is, generally speaking, a 
continuation of the Koine. During this period scholarship nearly 
ceased in Greece proper, and it was in Byzantium and Asia Minor 
that scholarly studies in Greek were kept alive. By far the largest 
group of Greek New Testament manuscripts are those copied 
during the Byzantine era. 

Toward the end of the twelfth century the popular Greek then 
spoken in the Byzantine Empire began to appear in literature 
beside ancient Greek, which had ceased to be intelligible to the 
common people. This popular language, the earliest form of 
Modern Greek, was called Romaic (‘Papaixn) because its speakers 
chose to call themselves Romans (‘Papaiot), the capital of the 
Roman Empire having been transferred to Byzantium (Constanti- 
nople). The contrast between an idiom based on ancient models 
and one more in agreement with popular speech gave rise to a 
conflict lasting into modern times. 


Modern Greek 


Modern Greek, which can be dated from the fall of the eastern 
Roman Empire, is the language spoken by about ten million 
people inhabiting two states, Greece and Cyprus. It constitutes 
the present stage in the natural development of the language 
from the ancient Hellenes to the modern Athenians. 
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Greek speakers today must learn two fairly distinct sets of 
linguistic patterns. The official language, called the Katharevousa 
(Gk. Ka®apevovoa, the “purifying” language), is standard for 
virtually all written communication and is spoken only for official 
purposes (in the Greek Orthodox Church, the Greek parliament, 
and so on). The spoken language, called the Demotic (Gk. AnuotiKt, 
the “‘people’s” language), is the normal language for oral com- 
munication and is written only in less formal literary contexts. 
The gap between the written and the spoken language is greater 
than in any other European language, and attempts to bring the 
literary language nearer to the spoken have met with little success. 

Modern Greek is written with the same alphabet as ancient 
Greek, and the main body of vocabulary has been handed down 
from classical times with its spelling virtually unchanged. Naturally 
the pronunciation has altered in the course of time; a lapse of two 
millennia is bound to produce changes in any living language. The 
letter B, for example, is no longer pronounced as b, so that BiBroc 
today sounds like vivlos. However, the pronunciation of Modern 
Greek is basically the same for both varieties of the language, as 
far as this is not modified by modern Greek dialects (found 
especially in Cyprus, Crete, and northern Greece). 

As prescribed in the textbooks used in the schools, Modern 
Greek retains three case forms of the adjective, noun, and article, 
along with the three gender classes. It has dropped two tense 
forms (perfect and future) that are replaced by analytical con- 
structions. In ancient Greek, for example, a form like “I shall 
loose” was expressed simply by bow; today the particle 06 (a 
contraction of 8) is put in front of the present form (06 40) or 
the indefinite form (86 Avow), meaning “I shall be loosing” and 
“I shall loose,” respectively. Otherwise, Modern Greek has not 
moved very far from the elaborate inflectional system of Classical 
Greek. The official language of Modern Greece, as written though 
not as pronounced, would undoubtedly have been intelligible to 
Plato. 

Today, the influence of Greek extends far beyond the shores of 
the Aegean. Beginning in the sixteenth century Greek words, 
disguised by Latin, came into English usage. In the nineteenth 
century a steady trickle became a torrent. Each of us uses every 
day, possibly without knowing it, many words in “international 
Greek’’—telephone, gyroscope, hippopotamus, perimeter, and hundreds of 
others. Of course, our forefathers might well have been content 
with far-sounder, spiral-viewer, river-horse, and around-measure. They 
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might have been, but they were not. Whether for snobbish or 
practical reasons—and there were probably both—new inven- 
tions, new fields of study, new combinations of ideas were given 
names made of Greek components. “At no other time in our 
history have there been so many words of Greek origin on the 
lips of the English-speaking peoples,” writes Frederick Bodmer in 
The Loom of Language (p. 246). Greek, as a quarry for word building, 
is by no means “dead” in English. 

Modern Greek as well as Classical Greek has an important 
contribution to make to the study of Koine. The Demotic does not 
differ materially from the vernacular Byzantine, and thus connects 
directly with the vernacular Koine. The intermediate position of 
New Testament Greek (between Classical and Modern Greek) is 
obvious not only in grammar but also in pronunciation and 
vocabulary. Tendencies seen in Koine syntax have become norma- 
tive in the Modern Greek vernacular (e.g., the disappearance of 
the optative and the infinitive). The pronunciation of Modern 
Greek is often seen in the manuscripts of the New Testament and 
other Greek documents. Sometimes, too, the Modern Greek 
lexicon can illumine New Testament vocabulary. For example, the 
word mapacKevh (John 19:14, 31, 42) is the Modern Greek word 
for “Friday.” This fact supports the interpretation that the ex- 
pression the preparation (napaoKevn) of the passover means “Friday in 
passover week,” rather than “the day before passover.” 

The learning of Modern Greek is experiencing a revolution and 
no Greek student can afford to ignore what is happening. The 
School of Modern Greek of the University of Thessaloniki has 
pioneered the teaching of Modern Greek to foreigners and the 
preparation of materials for such teaching. Fourteen teachers 
from the university have cooperated in the preparation of Modern 
Greek for Foreigners (1981), while three of the fourteen have pro- 
duced The Language of Idioms and Expressions (1983). Modern Greek for 
Foreigners is graded for beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
levels, and also contains a supplement on the Katharevousa. The 
student of the New Testament has much to learn about the Koine 
idiom in the light of Modern Greek, and the main features of 
Modern Greek outlined in these books offer an excellent introduc- 
tion to the present-day language. 


Such in brief is the history of this fascinating language that 
forms such an important part of our own, a history of change and 
yet of amazing perseverance. Greek is an admirable instrument of 
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communication, eminently fitted to serve as the tool of the 
rigorous thinker and of the inspired prophet alike. We who cannot 
hear ancient Greek cannot hope to fully appreciate it. Pitch alone 
must have given a musical quality even to ordinary speech. Poetry 
was actually sung, and in prose, too, attention was paid to rhythm 
and euphony. The New Testament was meant to be heard rather 
than seen; ancient reading was reading aloud, and even the 
simplest passage must have expressed delicate nuances of gram- 
mar and diction. 

But we need not think that Greek was or is the most perfect 
expression of human thought in the world. Both English and 
Greek are rich languages, but their richness lies in different areas. 
Whereas Greek has an abundance of verb endings, English prefers 
to use analytical expressions. Greek and English are simply lan- 
guages at different stages of development, English having moved 
from complexity of form to simplicity. We therefore need not 
rhapsodize about the wealth of Greek forms (The development 
of tense has reached its highest in Greek, and presents its greatest 
wealth of meaning” [Dana and Mantey, 177]). Judged in the only 
way a language can be judged—as a means of communication— 
neither Greek nor English nor any other language will be found 
wanting. 


Major Characteristics of Koine Greek 


To say that the New Testament was written in Koine Greek does 
not mean much unless we understand what is meant by that 
designation. At this point in our historical survey of the language, 
let us therefore endeavor to characterize the most important 
features of the Koine. 

The word koine is simply an English transliteration of the 
feminine form of the Greek adjective Kotvéc, meaning “common” 
(cf. Jerome’s Vulgate, the vulgar or common version of the Latin 
Bible). When applied to the Greek language, the word has a 
threefold significance: historically, it refers to the language spoken 
during a certain period, namely, the period extending roughly 
from 330 B.c. to A.D. 330; geographically, it refers to the language 
that was common to speakers of Greek throughout the entire 
Mediterranean world during that period; and culturally, it refers 
to the language spoken by the common people of that day, though 
here a further distinction can be made between semiliterary Koine, 
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which approximated Classical Greek, and nonliterary Koine, which 
was used by people with little education. 


Historical Development 


Koine Greek represents a significant stage in the historical 
development of the language. Spoken and written after the 
“golden age” of Classical Greek had passed, it was marked by a 
noticeable change in pronunciation and vocabulary and by a slow 
but significant change in forms and constructions. Scholars study- 
ing the history of Greek are fortunate in that there exists a great 
deal of literature from the age of the Koine, making it possible to 
trace many of the changes Greek underwent during this period. 
The principal body of new material has been the papyri from 
Egypt, of which thousands have been published in the past 
century. They are roughly contemporary with the New Testa- 
ment, and many of them are datable precisely in the first century 
A.D. They are unsophisticated and natural reflections of the ordi- 
nary speech of common people, and are important for the infor- 
mation that they give about the everyday life and language of the 
ancient Hellenistic world. 

Three major tendencies are exhibited in Koine Greek: (1) the 
tendency toward semantic change; (2) the tendency toward greater 
simplicity; and (3) the tendency toward more explicit expression. 


Semantic change 


Although the Koine retained most of the word-stock of Classical 
Greek, it was not immune to semantic modification, nor could it 
have been, for it was a living language. Often certain words had 
simply weakened their meaning by the koine period. In Classical 
Greek, for example, the verb Aaé meant “I babble” (as in child’s 
talk), but in the New Testament it appears as the ordinary verb 
for “speaking,” be the speaker God or man (see Eph. 4:25; Heb. 
1:1-2). Likewise, the verb Bé\A.a, used formerly to denote a some- 
what violent throwing, can mean little more than “I put” or “J 
send” (see Matt. 10:34; Rev. 2:24). So, too, the adjective it0¢ is 
overtranslated if it is always rendered “own” as in Classical 
Greek; nothing is lost by saying simply “his wife’ (Acts 24:24), 
“his father” (John 5:18), or “his farm” (Matt. 22:5). 

Another feature of Koine Greek is its modification of the earlier 
meanings of the prepositions. A well-known example is the 
encroachment of sic (originally meaning “into”) upon év (originally 
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meaning “in’’), which eventually led to the complete disappearance 
of év in Modern Greek. Attempts by earlier scholars, such as B. F. 
Westcott in his commentary on the Gospel of John, to discern fine 
distinctions between the meanings of these two prepositions in a 
passage such as John 1:18 (“The phrase is not strictly ‘in the 
bosom’ but ‘into the bosom.’”) are clearly mistaken in the light of 
the papyri. Yet another example of change in meaning between 
the classical and koine periods is evidenced by the conjunctions. 
The word iva, which in Classical Greek was confined to purpose 
clauses (“in order that ...”), has a much wider range of meaning 
in New Testament Greek. When it appears in John 13:34, for 
example (“A new commandment I give to you, that you love one 
another’), we need not infer that brotherly love is the purpose of 
the new commandment, but simply that the commandment consists 
in love for one another. Again we find iva used in result clauses 
(“so that...”), as when the disciples ask Jesus, “Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man or his parents, so that he was born blind?” (John 
9:2). It may even be translated “when” in John 16:32: ”An hour is 
coming, and is already here, when you will be scattered.” So much, 
in fact, did iva extend its range of meaning that eventually it 
replaced the older infinitive forms of the verb. Indeed, in Modern 
Greek iva—shortened to va—plus the indefinite is the regular 
form of the infinitive, as in yvwpiCw ti va net, “I know what to 
say.” 

The New Testament meaning of the comparative and super- 
lative adjectives is also better understood when we consider their 
usage in Koine Greek. In the comparison of adjectives the old 
superlative forms were disappearing, except in the elative sense 
(rendered “very,” as in Mark 4:1, where SyA0¢ mAgiotog means “a 
very large crowd” and not “the largest crowd”). On the other 
hand, the comparative took the place of the normal superlative, so 
that peiCwv (the comparative of péyac) in 1 Corinthians 13:13 can 
unblushingly be translated as “greatest.” This tendency to use the 
comparative for the superlative continued until in Modern Greek 
the superlative idea is expressed by the use of the article with the 
comparative form (e.g., 6 pKpdtepoc, “the smallest”). 


Greater simplicity 


In the second place, the Koine can be said to lack the refinement 
of Classical Greek. This is seen, for example, in the composition of 
its sentences. Unlike Classical Greek, which had a wealth of con- 
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nectives to express the most minute differences in the relationships 
of clauses, the Koine knows few conjunctions. Its favorite is kai, 
reflecting an unornamented style reminiscent of a small boy describ- 
ing his first visit to the zoo. 

In morphology, there is a general tendency toward simplification, 
generalization, and harmonization of inflections. The old dual verb 
forms have disappeared, and the tu-verbs are steadily being 
replaced by w-verbs. There is a marked increase in the number of 
verbs ending in -iCw, such as BantiCo. We find yivopo. and 
yivoxw instead of yiyvoua and yiyvooKw, and -twoav instead of 
-vtov in the plural of the imperative. Forms like #\8ooav, yéyovay, 
and sinav (first aorist terminations on second aorist verbs) are 
common. The periphrastic tenses, especially the periphrastic im- 
perfect, are on the rise. We also observe the leveling of middle- 
voice forms to active ones (as Crow instead of Choopa) and the 
tendency to replace unusual or difficult forms by new ones formed 
by analogy (Sbvacar for d6vn; hucptnoa for fpaptov). Finally, the 
optative mood is disappearing. In fact, almost the only optative to 
survive is the optative of wishing, the most famous example of 
which is the Pauline formula 17) yévotto, “Let it not be!” 

These simplifications in Koine Greek—and many others can be 
noted—so greatly distinguished it from Classical Greek that 
several writers of the koine period launched a reactionary move- 
ment known as Afticism. These writers desired to make Attic 
Greek, as written during the golden age of Greece, the unchang- 
ing standard for pure Greek style. But these purists made the 
mistake of thinking that they could restore the old Attic style by 
imitation. Historical developments such as the rapid rise in the 
number of people speaking Greek and the need for a simple 
language for commerce made it linguistically impossible for 
Atticism to succeed. The short-lived revival of Attic Greek was 
therefore a negligible influence upon the writers of the New 
Testament. 


More explicit expression 


Koine also shows unmistakable traces of a tendency toward 
clarity of expression. This is characteristic of all vernaculars. In 
the Koine it means a preference for compound verbs over simplex 
forms, the use of pronouns as subjects of verbs that do not need 
them, the use of prepositional phrases to replace the simple cases, 
a preference for {va and 611 instead of the infinitive, and the use of 
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direct rather than indirect discourse. Adverbs pile up before and 
after verbs; parenthetical statements abound; redundant emphases 
like “the very same,” “each and every,” and “very great” are on the 
rise. There is a constant striving for clarity and explicit expression 
characteristic of any naive, unschooled author. 


A World Speech 


The Koine was “common” also in the sense that it was not 
divided into dialects, but rather was the vehicle of expression of all 
who spoke Greek in the postclassical period. There were provincial 
or local elements (notably in Egypt and Syria), but the Koine was 
not an artificial mingling of various elements but a living whole, 
much like a stream made up of other streams flowing into it. 

The conquests of Alexander were largely responsible for creat- 
ing this lingua franca. The soldiers in his army, coming as they did 
from all parts of Greece with its various dialects, were forced to 
make their speech intelligible to the whole group. It was not an 
artificial literary language that spread so rapidly through the 
world, but the vernacular of the common soldier. Thus there 
developed out of the numerous dialects of Greece a unified 
language not only for Greece but for the whole world. 

The world empire created by Alexander continued to be a social 
and cultural unity for several centuries after his death. Along with 
the empire went the idea of a world-community—what the 
Greeks called an oixoupévn. There was a corresponding growth of 
humanitarianism and acceptance of less cultured classes of people. 
Hence the sharp contrast between Greek and barbarian became 
considerably less well defined. The Hellenization of the world had 
a leveling influence much like that of the modern newspaper, 
radio, and television. Even those who held tenaciously to their 
native tongues, such as the Egyptians and the Italians, knew 
Greek. Thus it was that the New Testament apostles could carry 
the message of Christ in one language and be understood wher- 
ever they went. Greek was no stranger even in the Jerusalem 
church, where the membership included Greek-speaking Jews as 
well as Aramaic-speaking Jews (see Acts 6:1). 

As a whole the Koine was a single language with only minor 
variations—much like contemporary English in the United States 
or England. In other words, the Koine was homogenous, in spite 
of local variations. In fact, so completely did Alexander do his 
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work that the centers of Hellenistic culture shifted from Athens 
to eastern cities such as Antioch and Alexandria. 


A Language of the Common People 


Finally, Koine Greek was “common” in that it was the language 
of the common people. Any lack of homogeneity in the language 
was due to differences of education and background and to the 
individual styles of those who used it. Generally speaking, the 
more cultured an author was, the more literary was his work. If 
the writer were one of the intellectuals, like Lucian, they let the 
Attic idiom influence almost every line they wrote. This imitation 
of Attic Greek hardly reflected the common language of the 
people, for the avowed Atticist had a style altogether different 
from the everyday speech of the people. But in the papyri of 
Egypt we have a source that truly reflects the language of the 
people. Although the papyri show a wide range of literary ability, 
they do indicate that the Koine was the language of the common 
people as well as the cultured in the first century A.D. Further 
corroboration of this conclusion is supplied by the study of the 
modern Demotic, which exhibits features that may be traced 
directly back to the vernacular of the koine period. 

For the most part, the men who wrote the New Testament 
employed this common language of everyday life. The New 
Testament writers do on occasion rise to the literary heights of 
the Atticists, but on the whole the language of the New Tes- 
tament parallels so closely the language of the papyri that there 
can be no doubt that it was written in the same vernacular Koine 
Greek. We may quote Moulton’s Grammar for the kind of light 
that the vernacular papyri cast on New Testament Greek: 


The new linguistic facts now in evidence show with startling 
clearness that we have at last before us the language in which the 
apostles and evangelists wrote. The papyri exhibit in their writers a 
variety of literary education even wider than that observable in the 
NT, and we can match each sacred author with documents that in 
respect of Greek stand on about the same plane. The conclusion is 
that “Biblical” Greek, except where it is translation Greek, was 
simply the vernacular of daily life. Men who aspired to literary 
fame wrote in an artificial dialect, a would-be revival of the 
language of Athens in her prime, much as educated Greeks of the 
present day profess to do. The NT writers had little idea that they 
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were writing literature. The Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the 
language of the people, as we might surely have expected He 
would. 


This, then, is the language in which the New Testament was 
written, a language which belongs to the living stream of the 
historical development of Greek from the ancient Hellenes to the 
modern Athenians, a language which during the first Christian 
century was a world speech common to the entire Roman Empire, 
a language which was spoken by common and cultured people 
alike. The Koine is not simply Classical Greek on the decline, like 
pure gold accidentally contaminated. Instead it is like a new and 
serviceable alloy, powerfully blending together the various Greek 
dialects into a single language used by Greeks as well as non- 
Greeks. It is the language which, at the time when the gospel 
began to be proclaimed among the nations, was uniquely suited 
for the propagation of that message. 


English and Greek 


We began this chapter by discussing genetically related languages, 
languages that are later developments of a single earlier tongue. 
Both Greek and English belong to branches of a proto-language 
called Indo-European. Although English and Greek have long 
been separated from their common ancestor and have become 
mutually unintelligible, linguists have observed that many of the 
differences between the two languages can be accounted for in 
terms of regular phonetic changes. Quite often there will be 
words that have the same (or approximately the same) meaning in 
both languages. These words are called cognates (Lat. cognatus, 
‘related’) because both have the same ancestor and neither is the 
result of any borrowing. For example, English father and Greek 
TOTP are cognates since both have descended directly from Indo- 
European “patér (the asterisk indicates that this word does not 
appear in any historical source). Because English and Greek are 
“sister” languages, it is possible to identify in each language many 
such cognates that have descended from the same primitive Indo- 
European word. 

The attempt to relate cognates to a parent language is called 
phonological reconstruction. The initial step in this process is to group 
together words from languages that we suspect or know to have 
the same origin. Quite often we will be able to identify words 
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with the same meanings in the attested languages, as with father 
and nattjp. But we must also be aware of possible semantic shifts 
that may result in somewhat different meanings. Greek @pdatnp, 
for example, is a cognate of English brother, but its meaning is 
slightly different—“member of a brotherhood.” (The word brother 
in Greek is, of course, &5€Q6c.) 

In the initial search for cognates, it is wise to start with words 
that have been in a language continually for a long period of time 
and are not likely to be borrowings from other languages. Words 
such as telephone and psychology are relatively new items and generally 
travel from one language to another in an undisturbed pho- 
nological shape. The most useful words for reconstruction are 
those which represent common or universal items, such as the 
parts of the body, familial terms, certain natural objects like hills 
or trees, and so on. 

It takes many sets of related forms to establish and support a 
historical relationship. This is because it is not difficult to find 
pseudocognates from almost any two languages. For example, in 
Modern Greek the word for “eye” is 1611. The Malay word mata 
also means “eye.” We see here a possible correspondence: a two- 
syllable word beginning with m, having at in the middle, ending 
with a vowel, and sharing the same meaning. In order to establish 
a genetic relationship between Malay and Modern Greek, how- 
ever, we would have to find many such sets, all sharing a 
correspondence between Greek and Malay m, Greek t and 
Malay #, and having a Malay a where Greek has 1. This cannot be 
done, and we are safe in attributing the pair of words for “eye” to 
chance alone. 

Through elaborate studies, linguists have determined why 
certain sound shifts have occurred and have even established 
“laws” pertaining to them. To explore these laws with profit 
would require a respectable background in foreign languages, 
ancient and modern. For our purposes, however, it is enough to 
know the relationship of alphabet to sound, and of sound to 
meaning. We need to know how these sound shifts function in 
order to understand which consonants are interchangeable in 


English and Greek. 


Grimm's Law 


A major discovery of the early nineteenth century was a set of 
sound changes that the Germanic languages underwent after 
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their separation from the original Indo-European tongue. These 
changes can be formulated as rules based on such correspondences 
as shown in the following list: 


Greek Germanic (English) 


natjp father 
TPEIC three 
Kapdia heart 
BSpoa purse 


60o two 
yévoc kin 
pepo bear 
Obpa door 


yoptog garden 


The initial phonemes in the words given above indicate consonants 
that correspond to each other in the two languages. The initial 1 
in nathp, for example, has changed to f in father, just as the initial 8 
in do has become f in two. Since Greek is not the language from 
which the Germanic languages descended, the Greek forms are 
not the original forms from which the Germanic forms were 
derived. Rather, both are descended from a common source; but 
the consonants in Greek are closer to the original Indo-European 
forms and thus are to a certain extent more conservative. 

Based on the above correspondences, we can summarize the 
Germanic consonant shift using three simple rules: 


1. Where the Indo-European parent language has the voiceless 
stops, p, t, and k as reflected in Greek and Latin, the Germanic 
cognates (represented by English, for example) have the 
voiceless fricatives f, th, and h. 

2. Where the Indo-European parent language has the voiced 
stops b, d, and g (also preserved in Greek and Latin), the 
Germanic cognates have the voiceless stops p, t, and k. 

3. Where the Indo-European parent language has the aspirated 
voiced stops bh, dh, and gh (preserved in Greek as 9, 0, and x), 
the Germanic cognates have the unaspirated voiced stops b, 
d, and g. 


These sets of changes are known collectively as Grimm's Law, 
because their systematic character was first recognized by Jacob 
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Figure 17 Shift Between Consonants in Greek and English 


J. n,t, K=f, th, h. 


(a) mand f. MATH P “father” father 
TOA “much” full 
TLOUG “foot” foot 
TOP “fire” fire 

(b) t and th. 6d50VT- “tooth” tooth 
TpEic “three” three 

(c) «and h. Kapdta “heart” heart 
KO.pTdG “Fruit” harvest 

KOA@VOG “hill” hill 

KUV- “dog” hound 


2. BS y=pt kc) 


(a) B and p. Bopoa “a hide” purse 
KbBoc “Join” hip 
TwpBH “tumult” thorp 

(b) Sand t. dpc “oak” free 
500 “two” two 
686vt- “tooth” tooth 

(c) y and k. &ypdc “Field” acre 
yEVOG “race” kin 
yovu “knee” knee 


3. 9,6 y=b,4, 8. 


(a) » and b. EPH “7 bear” bear 
@patnp “a brotherhood” brother 

(b) 6 and d. Bvyatnp “daughter” daughter 
Bdpa “door” door 

(c) yand g. xAV “goose” goose 
YOPTOG “srass garden 


Grimm (1785-1863), one of the Brothers Grimm (who are best 
known in America for their collection of German fairy tales). 
There is some controversy over whether Grimm should be 
credited with discovering this law, since the list of correspondences 
had already been published by the Danish philologist Erasmus 
Rask. Grimm, however, is usually given the credit because he 
emphasized the lawlike properties of the correspondences. 

How Grimm’s Law operates can be seen in figure 17. Only 
words that have penetrated into Germanic after the sound shift, 
such as logic (Gk. AoyuKdc), hamartiology (Gk. Gpaptia), and hectic (Gk. 
éxtikdc), show ag = y, = 7, and so forth. When you use a word 
like paternal, you pronounce it like it was heard in primitive Indo- 
European; when you use fatherly, you are reflecting the operation 
of Grimm’s Law. 
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Exceptions to Grimm's Law 


After Grimm’s Law had been accepted, various scholars began 
to take up the apparent exceptions and attempted to explain them 
by pointing out conditioning phonetic environments. One of the 
first of these exceptions to be explained was the case of the 
voiceless stops after s. For example, where you find 1 after o in 
Greek, you will find the same sound in Germanic; in other words, 
the environment s-, so to speak, prevents the operation of Grimm’s 
Law as regards voiceless stops. Thus the Greek root ota (as in 
tot) remains sta in English stand (cf. Lat. sto, ‘I stand’). 

In the early and mid-nineteenth century, other exceptions were 
also accounted for. A classic example is the law “discovered” by 
Hermann Grassmann (1809-1877), a noted German mathema- 
tican and Sanskritist. Certain Indo-European correspondences 
were causing difficulty in that they seemed to contradict previously 
established patterns. Grassmann examined the data in Sanskrit 
and Greek and was able to show that developments peculiar to 
these languages resulted in the apparent irregularities. For some 
reason the phonology of Sanskrit and Greek did not permit 
successive syllables to begin with aspirates. This can be illustrated 
by examining the Greek words tpéyo (“I run”) and Opig (“hair’’) 
in figure 18. Notice that in each of the forms only one of the 
aspirated consonants occurs, but this varies in each of the two 
sets: in la and 2b we have a y and in 1b and 2a we have a 8. In 
other words, in these paradigms we find aspirated consonants (0, 
x) alternating with unaspirated ones (t, £) and this gives us 
different forms of the stem (tpey-, Opst- Opie, tply-). From the 
above forms Grassmann was able to deduce that in pre-Greek the 
original stems were “threkh- and *thrikh-. Greek then underwent 
two sound changes. The first of these removed the aspiration 
from the consonant when it was followed by o; the second 
deaspirated a consonant when it was followed by another aspirated 
consonant in the same stem. By applying these rules to the pre- 
Greek forms we can account for what appears in the attested 
words. Thus in tpéyo the original aspiration in the initial phoneme 
has been deaspirated, though in the future it reappears. Likewise, 
in Opi§ the aspiration in the nominative is deaspirated in the 
genitive tpiydc, whereas the — of the nominative becomes an 
aspirated ¥ in the genitive. 

The significant advance here was that the phonetic environment 
was considered to be important, thus requiring examination of 
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Figure 18 Phonological Irregularities 


1. a. tpéyo  “T run” b. @pé&@ “IT will run” 


2. a. Opié “hair” b. tpty6g “of a hair” 


Figure 19 Process of Verner’s Solution 
Greek Latin Sanskrit Old English 
mammp pater _ pitar- faeder “father” 


utp mater matér- méddor “mother” 


successive syllables within a word. As it turned out, the second 
rule above—that two aspirated consonants may not occur in the 
same stem—also applied in Sanskrit and came to be known as 
Grassmann’s Law. 

About half a century after Grimm’s Law had been laid down, 
the Danish scholar Karl Verner (1846-1896) was able to dispose 
of yet another exception by showing the importance of the 
position of the accent in the Indo-European languages. The 
problem was that in some Germanic words the consonants 4, d, 
and g corresponded to Greek and Latin p, ft, and k. From Grimm’s 
Law, the expected Germanic correspondences should have been f, 
th, and h. Verner explained this irregularity by pointing out that 
the Indo-European p, t, and k become voiceless fricatives only 
when the accent in the Indo-European root word fell on the 
syllable immediately preceding the sound in question. Figure 19 
illustrates how Verner solved this problem. From the Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, Verner reconstructed the Indo-European 
ancestors “patér and *matér. Notice that Verner assumed the 
Sanskrit accent pattern was present in the reconstructed forms. 
By so doing, he was able to show that when f, th, and h are 
preceded by an unaccented vowel, they become the corresponding 
voiced stops. Thus, Old English faeder and modor are quite regular 
in their correspondence with Sanskrit pitar- and matar-. In the same 
way, English hundred (rather than hunthred, which would correspond 
to Latin centum) represents a regular correspondence because of 
the place of the accent in Sanskrit satam. 

This exception to the Germanic sound shift, or Verner's Law, as it 
came to be called, had a crucial impact on the history of linguistics. 
By seeking a scientifically verifiable explanation for deviations in 
Grimm’s Law, Verner not only justified the claim of regularity in 
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sound changes that his “law” had purported to establish, but he 
was also instrumental in setting the stage for the neogrammarian 
school of linguistics in the late nineteenth century. 


We have wandered a considerable distance from the simple 
introduction with which this chapter opened, but these techni- 
calities are necessary to enable us to understand something of the 
circumstances in which God’s revelation was recorded, so that we 
may better appreciate that revelation and the God who gave it. 
The study of the history of the language of the New Testament is 
an interesting and illuminating one, though it has its limitations 
and is not, as some would have us believe, the key to unlocking all 
mysteries. Nevertheless, the New Testament is an important 
landmark that in some cases brought about, and in other cases 
illustrates, a great many changes that have taken place in the long 
history of the Greek language. 

The foregoing discussion is a reminder that the truly scientific 
grammar is fundamentally a grammatical history, and not a 
lawbook. Grammars merely record from time to time the changing 
phenomena of language. It is the sum total of these changes 
viewed in a historical perspective of scores of generations that has 
created a gulf between Classical Greek and the Modern Greek 
vernacular, though they represent one and the same language at 
two different stages of its history, much in the same way that an 
octogenarian is the same person he was at the age of twenty 
except for the inevitable transformations brought about by the 
passing of years. The study of Greek, therefore, must proceed 
from two points of view: the total history of the language as a 
branch of Indo-European, and the development of that which is 
unique to the New Testament. Unfortunately, the school tradition 
has concentrated on the latter to the almost total exclusion of the 
former. The impossibility of disassociating language from the 
sociological and historical processes from which it develops may 
produce new linguistic curricula that change this situation. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 
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Discourse Analysis: 
Getting the Big Picture 


In previous chapters we have noted that smaller units of text such 
as words and clauses become meaningful only when combined into 
larger units such as paragraphs and sections. In this chapter we shall 
consider these larger units. The study of larger units of language is 
normally called discourse analysis, or textlinguistics. A textlinguist 
would like to know how the individual parts of a discourse com- 
bine to produce the text’s overall meaning. Until relatively recently, 
how discourses operated was considered mysterious and unob- 
servable, a phenomenon few had tried to analyze. However, 
advances in textlinguistics have led to a growing understanding of 
the mechanisms by which discourses function. 

The study of textlinguistics has emerged as a distinct branch of 
biblical linguistics only since the 1960s. Between 1960 and 1990, there 
appeared four major journals focusing on textlinguistics—Linguis- 
tica Biblica, Notes on Translation, Neotestamentica, and the Journal of 
Textlinguistics and Translation (formerly Occasional Papers in Transla- 
tion and Textlinguistics)—and at least five major books, including the 
ambitious work of Pike (see the bibliography at the end of this chap- 
ter). Besides Pike, other researchers associated with the Texas-based 
Summer Institute of Linguistics have made significant contributions 
to discourse studies. The studies of Grimes, Pickering, Beekman and 
Callow, and Longacre are especially noteworthy. Other researchers 
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who have extended their work to textlinguistics are Olsson, Louw, 
Silva, and Cotterell and Turner. 

Despite the labors of such scholars, a precise definition of textlin- 
guistics is difficult to nail down. The term “text” comes from the 
Latin verb textere (“to weave”), suggesting a sequence of utterances 
“interwoven” both syntactically and semantically. Similarly, the term 
“discourse” implies a series of utterances that function interactively 
to achieve the overall message of the text. In short, then, both “dis- 
course” and “text” may be said to refer to a sequential collection of 
sentences or utterances that relate in a hierarchy of dominances to 
form a unity by reason of their “interwovenness.” Examples include 
a poem, a newspaper editorial, a public lecture, and a New Testa- 
ment writing. 

As a method of studying discourses, textlinguistics has at least 
three characteristics. First, whereas traditional grammar has tended 
to focus on the rules a language uses to form units such as phrases, 
clauses, and sentences (“microstructures”), textlinguistics concen- 
trates on larger units of language such as paragraphs, sections, and 
entire texts (“macrostructures”). These larger textual units stand in 
a hierarchical and sequential relation to each other. Moreover, because 
macrostructures dominate the composition and structure of texts, 
discourse is analyzed from the top down. This approach is enor- 
mously heloful in showing how the individual parts ofa biblical book 
are related to the whole. 

In the second place, textlinguistics is concerned with a text’s cohe- 
sion and coherence. Cohesion is a syntactic category and refers to the 
means of linking sentences into larger syntactical units. (Other 
terms used to describe this phenomenon are inter-sentence linkage, 
supra-sentential relations, and connectivity.) Coherence, on the other 
hand, is a semantic dimension of meaning and refers to the various 
ways in which readers make sense of a text. All of us expect a dis- 
course (a sermon, for example) to be “coherent” in the sense of being 
relevant and clear. Both cohesion and coherence have a common 
concern in that they stress the need to see language as a dynamic 
interaction between speaker and listener or writer and reader. 

Finally, to call a sequence of sentences a “discourse” is to take into 
account all the relevant situational features that shape it, such as the 
place of writing, occasion, and readers’ circumstances. Such an 
analysis helps us to discern the multiple situational factors that 
impinge upon the text. It also helps us to show more adequately the 
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relative importance of the major text units and which ones are more 
salient (prominent) within the discourse. The result is what textlin- 
guists call a macrostructure: a large-scale statement of the contents of 
the text that devolves into the detailed meanings of the individual 
sentence-length stretches of text. 

In brief, then, the emphasis in textlinguistics is on the text itself 
as an integral act of communication. This is a common emphasis 
among the majority of critics of English literature, but it is fairly new 
in biblical studies. During the rise of critical scholarship in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, the New Testament books were 
studied primarily for historical or theological information. The study 
of macrostructures could be left to the literary experts, because it 
was thought to contribute nothing to the desired knowledge. A spate 
of recent studies of New Testament texts has begun to show how 
mistaken this assumption was and how wrong-headed it was to 
think that form and content could be so neatly separated. Textlin- 
guistics operates on the principle that a discourse—the book of 
Philippians, for example—must be viewed as a whole and taken as 
the primary object of interpretive scrutiny. If some parts seem hard 
to reconcile with other parts, we need not jump to the conclusion 
that the book is fundamentally at cross-purposes with itself, but 
instead must seek to understand what a book so seemingly at vari- 
ance with itself could mean when taken as a whole. 

The following analysis of Philippians is an example of how some 
textlinguists do their work. (See also my “Discourse Structure of 
Philippians: A Study in Textlinguistics,” Novum Testamentum 37 
[1995]: 1649.) Ihave used the book of Philippians because its Greek 
is fairly simple and its four brief chapters lend themselves to a suc- 
cinct discussion. What follows is not easy reading, and there are no 
chatty anecdotes. Textlinguistics is a highly technical field, and tech- 
nical vocabulary cannot be avoided. Hopefully, though, this analy- 
sis will provide a stepping-stone to some of the basic works sug- 
gested for further reading at the end of this chapter. 


Exemplar: The Discourse Structure of Philippians 


Unlike John’s Gospel (John 20:30-31), Paul tells the Philippians noth- 
ing about his reasons for writing. Though the letter hints at certain 
important topics, determining from them Paul's purposes for writ- 
ing often verges on pure speculation. For example, just because Paul 
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uses joy language to a greater degree in Philippians than he does else- 
where in his writings, one is not necessarily justified in making joy 
the theme of the letter. It is rarely legitimate to draw conclusions sim- 
ply on the basis of a word count, since concepts often involve more 
elaborate structures than just single words. It is at this crucial point 
that textlinguistics performs a valuable service. By inquiring after 
the whole meaning of the text rather than just the meaning of its parts, 
textlinguistics offers a major interpretive key for our understanding 
of the letter. Unless one moves constantly between the parts and the 
whole, the particular and the general, what appears to be a thorough 
and detailed interpretation may in fact be nothing more than a sys- 
tematic refusal to confront the primary questions of meaning. 

The following analysis traces the flow of thought in Philippians 
and shows the logical connections between the letter’s various text- 
sequences. Without ignoring clausal or lexical levels of interpreta- 
tion, our analysis will focus on macrostructural themes and work 
down to the linguistic microstructures. These microstructures— 
words, phrases, clauses, and sentences—are important, but only 
within the perspective gained by examining the larger discourse in 
its entirety. Two questions will guide our discussion: (1) What 
macrostructure binds the letter into a cohesive whole? and (2) How 
do the microstructures —especially any ambiguous ones—fit into 
this macrostructure? The units of discourse so delineated should 
appear unified and coherent in terms of comprehensive literary 
structure and development as well as overall rhetorical strategy, and 
should correspond plausibly to the pragmatic situation proposed 
for the discourse. 


The Primary Text-Sequences of Philippians 


The Letter as a Whole (1:1-4:23) 


The three basic parts of the Greek letter are the opening, body, 
and closing. The opening paragraph of Philippians (1:1-2) conforms 
to the letter form of the first century and establishes the addressors 
and addressees of the letter. The last paragraph of the letter (4:21-23), 
also in accordance with epistolary convention, brings the discourse 
to a close with a greeting and a benediction. The letter may there- 
fore be divided into the following three major constituents: open- 
ing (1:1-2), body (1:34:20), and closing (4:21-23). 
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Letter Opening (1:1-2) 


The epistolary prescript of Philippians is the first functional text 
unit on the level immediately below that of the letter as a whole. The 
boundaries of this unit are clearly marked by the transition from 
verbless material in the opening two verses to the first explicit verb 
in 1:3, ebyaptoté& Compositionally, the letter opening consists of 
two propositional clusters, the first (1:1) identifying the senders and 
recipients, the second (1:2) expressing the blessing. Today it is widely 
recognized that the openings of the Pauline letters reflect many of 
the concerns raised in the letters themselves. The opening of Philip- 
pians contains three unique features that illustrate this. 

First, in 1:1 Paul breaks with his normal procedure and conde- 
scends to grant Timothy the same title as himself (SotA01). Second, 
Paul uses the all-inclusive word nGc to address the readers: mOoiv 
toic cyiotc, “to all the saints” (cf. Rom. 1:1). And third, Paul singles 
out for special mention the overseers and deacons of the church, and 
in so doing emphasizes that they are extensions of the church and 
not over it. These features clearly reflect the situation that prompted 
the letter (4:2-3): the need for unity as an indispensable Christian 
virtue. In addition, the title 50(01 strikes a note of humility, a related 
subtheme that Paul develops in the letter body when he calls upon 
the Philippians to serve one another just as Christ served them (2:7). 
Thus 1:1-2 serves an important didactic function, with Paul articu- 
lating the truth that relationships in the church between co-workers 
should not emphasize authority but humble equality. 


Letter Body (1:3-4:20) 


The introduction closes with 1:2, and the main part of the body 
starts with 1:3. Of the four components of the body, 1:12-2:30 may 
be analyzed as the head, with 1:3-11 as an introduction to it; 3:1~4:9 
adds some subsidiary (but nonetheless important) matters; and 
4:10—-20 is the closing. But on what grounds is this division in the 
body based? 

First, within the span of 1:3-4:20 there are three main breaks. The 
first is between 1:11 and 1:12, where Paul moves from the introduc- 
tory section (thanksgiving and prayer) to the body proper. In addi- 
tion, in 1:12, where the expository material begins, there appears the 
disclosure formula “I want you to know,” a formulation that typically 
introduces transitions in the Pauline letters (cf. 1 Thess. 4:13; 1 Cor. 
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10:1; Rom. 1:13; 11:25). The second major break is between 2:30 and 
3:1, where Paul’s tone shifts markedly from joy to indignation. This 
change is so swift that many scholars resort to theories of multiple let- 
ters in order to explain it. The final major break is between 4:9 and 
4:10. The preceding verses (4:1-9) involve very generic commands, 
matching the generic command in 3:1. In 4:10, however, Paul returns 
to the subject of the Philippians’ cooperation in the gospel, first men- 
tioned in 1:5. The closing boundary of the letter is marked by the end 
of expository material at 4:20, followed by three parallel independent 
clauses containing greetings (4:21-22) and by a final blessing (4:23). 
The remaining verses (4:21-23) are thus separated from the preced- 
ing material both by content and by the formal parallelism of the three 
independent clauses. 

The second piece of evidence for the division we suggest is that 
1:3-11 and 4:10-20 are linked together as body opening and body 
closing respectively, in a way that is not true of anything in 1:12-4:9. 
This evidence consists of lexical, partial lexical, and lexical-syntac- 
tical recurrences that involve not only single words but also loose 
clusters of closely recurring words. The most significant examples 
are the following: 


1:3-11 4:10-20 

KOWOVIG. . . EtG (1:5) éxowavroev Etc (4:15) 
ovyKxoivavors (1:7) ovyKoiwvwvryoovtes (4:14) 

Gnd Ths TPs NuEpas (1:5) ev Opys TOD evayyeAtov (4:15) 
opoveiv dnép (1:7) onep ... opoveiv (4:10) 


Notably, it is only at the beginning and end of the letter that we find 
forms of Kowwv- used to indicate the relationship between Paul and 
the Philippians. Moreover, in all the Pauline writings only at the 
beginning and end of Philippians do we find forms of ovyKowov- 
and also the collocation of bxép and dpoveiv. 

From this we may conclude that 1:3-11 constitutes a separate text 
unit within the epistle and, for obvious reasons, can be termed the 
body opening. Similarly, 4:10-20 may also be treated as a separate 
text unit within the letter, and is termed the body closing. Thus, what 
comes between the body opening and the body closing should be 
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understood as embodying the message (taken in a broad sense) of 
the writing as a whole. 


Letter Closing (4:21-23) 


The conclusion consists of two parts: a threefold greeting (4:21-22) 
and a benediction upon the Philippian church (4:23). However, in 
addition to the broader function of closing the letter body, the inclu- 
sio formed by 1:1—2 and 4:21-23 indicates that the latter also has the 
immediate role of binding the letter into a unit. The following 
instances of lexical and semantic recurrence are aimed at creating 
this type of text-coherence: 


4:21-23 1:1-2 

Ol Odv ELLol GSEAGOt TladAoc kat Tid6e0c 

TOLVTEG Ol CLYLOL MEOW TOIG KYLOIG 

1 xXAPic tod Kvpiov AAPG... KVPlov Incod Xpiotod 
‘Inood Xpiotod 


Of special interest here is the repetition of the grace wish—Paul’s last 
word (4:23) is also his first (1:2). Likewise, Paul’s plural “your” (DL@v) 
and singular “spirit” (tvevuotoc) convey a recurring refrain: the mul- 
tiple members of the church share a single spiritual life (4:23). 


The Primary Sub-Sequences of Philippians 
Body Opening (1:3-11) 


Having identified the letter’s opening, body, and closing, it is nec- 
essary to proceed through the letter body, attempting to pinpoint 
what the apostle is saying in the discourse. As we have seen, the 
beginning of the body opening is marked by the formal switch from 
the verbless clauses of 1:1-2 to the first finite verb in 1:3 (ebyaptot®). 
The strongest evidence for a major break at the end of 1:11 is the 
complex structure of the next unit, 1:12-26 (see below). Further, the 
parallelism between 1:3-8 and 1:9-11 indicates a close connection 
between these paragraphs and separates them from the material that 
follows. This is seen most clearly in the performative verbs that begin 
each paragraph: “I thank” (1:3) and “I pray” (1:9). 
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In deciding on the subunits within 1:3-11, further syntactical con- 
siderations must be discussed. Of the seven finite verbs in this sec- 
tion, only edvyapioté (1:3) and mpooevyopon (1:9) are unambigu- 
ously main propositions. That is, they are neither grammatically 
nor semantically subordinated. Thus there are two parallel para- 
graphs in this section: the customary thanksgiving (1:3-8), intro- 
duced by evyaptotd, followed by the prayer (1:9-11), introduced 
by mpooevxoon. In text-pragmatic terms, 1:3-11 functions to antici- 
pate the major themes of the remainder of the body. This aspect of 
1:3-11 is best discussed by looking separately at the two paragraphs 
that compose it. 


Thanksgiving for the Philippians’ Cooperation 
in the Spread of the Gospel (1:3-8) 


Three features clearly mark these verses as a semantic unit. First, 
the expression “all of you” is found four times in this paragraph (1:4, 
7 twice, 8), but elsewhere in Philippians only at 1:25, 2:17, and 2:26. 
Second, these verses are one long sentence in Greek (or possibly two 
if yap in 1:8 is interpreted as a paratactic connector rather than a 
hypotactic subordinator). And third, the performative verb ev- 
YApLots is a paragraph coordinator; it marks the opening of an inde- 
pendent finite clause. The paragraph 1:3-8 may therefore be 
regarded as consisting of a main, or independent, component 
expressing thanksgiving (1:3-6), together with two embedded ele- 
ments (1:7 and 1:8) stating the reasons for Paul’s thanksgiving. 

In determining the theme of this paragraph, we must focus on 
the main text-sequence in 1:3-6. Only two finite verbs occur in this 
unit, edvyapiotd and emteAéoet. As we have seen, however, the lat- 
ter verb is linked by subordinate clauses to the main proposition 
and has a supporting role in relation to it. Hence the theme of the 
paragraph 1:3-8 will be Paul’s thankfulness for the Philippians’ par- 
ticipation (koww@via) in the gospel (1:5). This theme may be restated 
as follows: “I thank God because you, Philippians, are faithful part- 
ners with me in the spread of the gospel.” Paul uses the language 
of partnership to express the agreement that exists between Paul 
and the Christians at Philippi in the matter of “giving and receiv- 
ing” (4:15)—an obvious reference to the sharing of financial 
resources. Thus, while in its fullest meaning kowwvia denotes spiri- 
tual fellowship, its primary reference in 1:5 is to the financial sup- 
port the Philippians had given the apostle. In other words, Paul 
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sees his relationship with the Philippians as one of contractual reci- 
procity in their common goal of spreading the gospel. Significantly, 
this idea of sharing one’s material goods—an important expression 
of Christian unity—appears not only in the body opening (1:3-11) 
but also in the body closing (4:10-20), and thus relates to the main 
argument of the letter. 


Prayer for Increasing Love among the Philippians (1:9-11) 


The unity of this paragraph is marked both by the presence of a 
single finite verb (tpooevyouat) that functions as a head proposi- 
tion and by the fact that these verses are all part of one closely linked 
sentence in Greek. In text-pragmatic terms, the paragraph concludes 
the thanksgiving of 1:3-8 and fulfills the function of intercession by 
the sender for the addressee(s), in accordance with Greek epistolary 
convention. 

As in 1:3-8, there is a first-person singular performative orienter 
introducing the paragraph (npooevyouat). The iva that follows 
introduces the content of the prayer, which can be divided into peti- 
tion (“that your love may abound still more and more,” 1:9), purpose 
(“that you may approve the things that are excellent and may be sin- 
cere and blameless,” 1:10), and provision ("seeing that you have been 
filled with the fruit of righteousness,” 1:11). Undoubtedly Paul’s 
prayerful concern is closely connected with the pattern of behavior 
being exhibited by the Philippian believers. The theme of 1:9-11 may 
be stated as follows: “I pray that your love [for one another] may 
become so mature that you will be able to see what is really impor- 
tant—sincere and blameless conduct [toward each other].” Thus 
Paul’s prayer in 1:9-11 borders on exhortation in that it encapsulates 
his purpose in writing: to encourage the Philippians toward greater 
unity and amity. The problem faced by the church and by Paul in 
writing the letter—ecclesial unity, the need to unite diverse indi- 
viduals into a cohesive community for the sake of the gospel—is 
thus already alluded to in the body opening. This theme is reinforced 
rhetorically at the verbal level by alliterative repetition (ndon. . . 
NOVTOTE ... THON... NAVTIOV... MAVTOV... RdVTOS... TOVTAG, 
1:3-8), making it clear that all of the Philippians were included in all 
of Paul’s prayers. 

In addition, at least five important subthemes are introduced here 
that will play a significant role in Paul’s argument. 
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1. In 1:7 we find the first of ten occurrences in the letter of the 
verb $povéw, a key term that is elsewhere used only thirteen 
times in Paul. The term reflects a proper frame of mind or atti- 
tude and links each of the main sections of the body into a 
unified whole, beginning with a reference to Paul’s attitude 
toward the Philippians (1:7), gaining theological significance 
in Paul’s exhortation to unity (2:2, 5), then set in contrast to 
earthly thinking (3:15, 19; 4:2), and finally used to describe the 
Philippians’ attitude toward Paul expressed in their offering 
(4:10). By his use of ppovéw in 1:7, Paul is preparing his read- 

» ers for subsequent elaboration in 2:2 on what the Christian 
mindset ought to be (i.e., “being of the same mind” [to abt 
opovijte], “having one mind” [10 Ev dpovotvtes)). 

2. The theme of suffering as an aspect of Christian ministry is 
introduced in 1:7 and expanded throughout the letter. Words 
belonging to the semantic field of suffering include &yav 
(1:30), Seopde (1:13, 14, 17), OAtwt (1:7; 4:14), AON Le (3:10), 
NAGY (1:29), and ovvaSAEw (1:27; 4:3). The first occurrence 
is here in 1:7, where deopdc is used, and the last is in 4:14, 
where 9Atyic is used. 

3. The gospel (edayyéArov) as the indispensable message to be 
propagated and defended also makes its first appearance here 
(1:5, 7; see also 1:12, 16, 27; 2:22; 4:3, 15). 

4. The collective prefix ovv- is first used in 1:7. This prefix fla- 
vors various key concepts in the letter, including 
a. ovyKowewvovs (1:7), which describes the partnership 

forged between Paul and the church during his imprison- 
ment and throughout his gospel ministry; 

b. ovvadAotvtes (1:27), which refers to the cooperation 
among the Philippians as they attempt to live out the 
gospel; 

c. ovpyvyxot (2:2), which reflects the unity in attitude that 
Paul desires for them; 

d. ovyyaipw ... ovyyaipete (2:17-18), which describes the 
mutual joy between Paul and the church as he sacrifices 
himself on their behalf; 

e. ODVEPYOV...CvoTPATLATHY (2:25), which describes Paul’s 
close relationship with Epaphroditus; 

f. ovppntat (3:17), which expresses Paul’s desire that the 
Philippians collectively follow his example; 
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g. OvVTOANoay ... ovvepydv (4:3), which describes some of 
Paul’s other partners in ministry; and 

h. ovyKoiwwvroavtes (4:14), which alludes to the material 
assistance the Philippians had given Paul in prison. 

5. Finally, the theme of joy that pervades the letter is introduced 
here. The frequency of joy terminology (yaipw/yapc) in 
Philippians is notable: fourteen times in Philippians versus 
thirty-six times in the remaining Pauline letters. Thus, with 
the words pete yapdc (1:4) Paul announces one of the most 
obvious subthemes of the letter—joy in the midst of adver- 
sity. 


Body Proper (1:12-4:9) 


As we have seen, 1:12-2:30 presents the main argument of the let- 
ter, which is the need for unity and an end to factionalism. How- 
ever, we have also seen that the appeal for concord and an end to 
divisions in the church runs through the entire letter body. Appar- 
ently Paul uses 3:1-4:9 to continue his argument for unity, except 
that here he doubles back to build upon points already proved. In 
particular, in 3:1-4:9 he takes up the theme of pride and personal 
ambition——the lack of humility being the greatest obstacle to Chris- 
tian unity (see 2:3). It is especially appropriate to Paul’s argument 
for ecclesial unity that he ends his discussion with an appeal to Euo- 
dia and Syntyche (4:23), since the controversy between them appar- 
ently has played a major role in the Philippians’ divisions. 


Body Head (1:12-2:30) 


That 1:12-2:30 forms the first major unit in the body of the letter 
is clear. The body opening ends with 1:11, its information being orga- 
nized around the two performative verbs evyapioté (1:3) and 
TpoGEvZOLAL (1:9). The beginning of a new unit in 1:12 is clearly 
marked by (a) the standard disclosure formula “Now I want you to 
know” (yivoboxetv dé Duds BovAOLAL) and (b) the vocative adeAdot, 
an affectionate term that often marks a thematicor subthematic tran- 
sition in the Pauline letters (cf. 3:1, 17; 4:1, 8). The next structural 
change occurs at 3:1, where Gide oot recurs and 16 Aowndv appears 
for the first time, the latter functioning as an adverb marking a tran- 
sition to a new topic and frequently signaling the end of a letter or 
the onset of a secondary discussion. 
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Is there, however, any evidence for a major internal boundary 
within 1:12-2:30? This seems unlikely, for three reasons. 


1. The internal boundaries that can be perceived are more read- 
ily ascribed to lower propositional configurations such as sec- 
tions and paragraphs. 

2. The individual subunits within 1:12-2:30 are linked together 
by the use of inclusio (tail-head linkage). The occurrences of 
inclusio are as follows: 


‘ Unit Inclusio Term 

1:12-26 ihal?2 TMpOKOTNV 

125 MPOKONTV 
1:27-30 1:27 id@v, &KODw 

1:30 ELOETE, AKOVETE 
2:1-18 22 YOpav 

2:17-18 YAIPH, OVYXAIpw, 

YOIPETE, OVY Hipete 

2:19-24 2:19 EV KUPLO, TAXEMS 

2:24 EV KUPLO, TAXED 
2:25-30 225 AELTOVPYOV 

230 AELTOVPYLASG 


3. Finally, the chiastic structure of 1:12-2:30 sets it apart as a 
major division of the letter: 


A News about Paul’s imprisonment (1:12-26) 
B Instructions for the church (1:27-2:18) 
A’ News about Paul’s companions (2:19-30) 


Here the material in A and 4’ is nonhortatory, marked by indicatives 
and by occasional subjunctives. In 1:27, however, Paul changes from 
nonhortatory to hortatory discourse, seen in the epistle’s first verb 
in the imperative mood, noAiteveode. This hortatory language 
extends (with minor variations) through 2:18, but in 2:19 Paul returns 
to personal matters and to references to his co-workers. The section 
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1:12-2:30 may thus be treated as a major constituent of the letter, 
arranged chiastically into three parts: 1:12-26, 1:27-2:18, and 2:19-30. 


SUBSECTION ONE: News about Paul’s Imprisonment: The Priority 
of the Gospel in All Things (1:12-26) 

In this text unit Paul begins to explain to his friends that his 
imprisonment is working out the way he wants it to. He rejoices that 
the gospel is being preached by all kinds of people. Within 1:12-26 
there are three major sub-sequences. In the first (1:12-14) Paul reas- 
sures his readers that his imprisonment, whatever the Philippians 
may have heard, has actually worked for the progress of the gospel. 
Paul cites two pieces of evidence in support of his claim: (a) his 
imprisonment has made it possible for the whole praetorium guard 
to be exposed to the Christian faith (1:13), and (b) other Christians 
have been encouraged to become bolder witnesses for Christ (1:14). 
The second major sub-sequence (1:15-18a) begins with an intricate 
chiasmus (tvéc eV . . . tIVes S€... ol wév ... ot 5é) and concludes 
with interrogative tt along with the second occurrence in the letter 
of joy language (év tovt® xaipw), a word group that recurs at sig- 
nificant transitions in the letter (1:4, 18a, 18b; 2:2, 17-18, 28; 3:1 74:10). 
Paul rejoices because the gospel is being proclaimed even by people 
who are opposing him out of personal animosity. The third and final 
sub-sequence (1:18b-26) opens with the conjunctive GAAG Kot, picks 
up the joy language from 1:18a (yaprjoopar), adds further personal 
information introduced by the disclosure formulas oi5a yap Ot 
(1:19) and oiSa 671 (1:24), and concludes witha purpose clause (1:26) 
in which Paul moves on to a new topic—his hope for an imminent 
release (6WtNP1a) from prison that will demonstrate that he is inno- 
cent of any crime against the Roman government. 

The biographical sketch in 1:12-26 performs a valuable function, 
not only by bracketing the central section of the letter body but also 
by reinforcing the theme of unity and exemplifying it in the life of 
Paul. Paul’s own example of partnership in the gospel (1:12), despite 
the restricting circumstances of prison life, serves as a challenge to 
the Philippians to “live as good citizens in a manner worthy of the 
gospel of Christ” (1:27) as they face their own opponents (1:28-30). 
His example of putting the needs of others before his own desires 
(“but for your sake it is much more important that I stay alive,” 1:24) 
looks ahead to the exhortation to humility in 2:1-4 and the illustra- 
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tion of the humility of Christ (2:5-11). And finally, his mention of 
opponents who sought to undermine his ministry (1:15-17) is a 
veiled criticism of those who were dividing the Philippian congre- 
gation (4:2). That not all who participate in Christian ministry are 
impelled by pure motives is a point to which Paul will return in his 
extended warning against pride (3:1-4:9). 


SUBSECTION Two: Instructions for the Church: Plea for a Unified 
Gospel Witness (1:27-2:18) 

. Having discussed his own circumstances and their effect on the 
gospel and the Philippians, Paul now turns to give instructions to 
the entire community. A single theme binds this section together— 
the need for common thought and conduct on behalf of the gospel. 
This puts the emphasis where the apostle wants it to rest—on estab- 
lishing mutual relations of integrity and probity among the Philip- 
pians at a time when relationships were sorely strained. The section 
divides itself chiastically into three subunits: (a) unity in the face of 
a hostile and unbelieving world (1:27-30), (b) unity within the believ- 
ing community (2:1-11), and (c) unity in maintaining a blameless wit- 
ness before the world (2:12-18). The theme is announced in 1:27— 
living in a manner worthy of the gospel. Such living means, above 
all, being one in spirit and purpose, fighting side by side for the faith 
of the gospel (1:27-30). For the church at Philippi, torn apart by pride 
and selfishness, this was no inconsequential matter. Hence Paul calls 
upon them to change their ways and to serve one another humbly 
as Christ served them (2:1-11). He further urges them to work at 
bringing healing to their community lest their witness become blem- 
ished and ineffective (2:12-18). 


Susunit A: Exhortation to Unity in the Face of Opposition 
from the World (1:27-30) 


The boundaries of this paragraph are marked by three features: 


1. Paul opens this text-sequence with povov (“the only thing 
{that matters]”), a rare adverb that marks a shift from expla- 
nation to exhortation and indicates what is of central impor- 
tance in the letter—Paul’s fear that the community might fall 

_ away from its wholehearted allegiance to the gospel. 
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2. Tail-head linkage is observable between 1:27 (160v, dxodw) 
and 1:30 (eidete, &kovETE). 

3. The paragraph constitutes a single sentence in Greek, con- 
taining a single main verb (noAtteveo8e). This term, unlike 
Paul’s customary word for Christian conduct (nepinatéw), 
draws attention to the idea of mutual and corporate respon- 
sibility. Hence the command in 1:27 to “live as good citizens 
in a manner worthy of the gospel of Christ” should be con- 
sidered the most prominent part of the paragraph. It is sig- 
nificant that noArteveoGe and noAitevpo (1:27; 3:20) form an 
inclusio that spans virtually the entire body of the discourse. 
Paul's use of the citizenship topos provides conceptual mor- 
tar to his plea for unity, for there can be no unity where there 
is no sense of corporate responsibility. 


In admonishing his readers to live as good citizens of a heavenly 
commonwealth, Paul means first and foremost that they should 
“stand firm in one spirit” (otiKete év Evi mvevpatL). These words ex- 
plicate noAitevete and give it definiteness. The verb otr\kete forms 
an inclusio with 4:1 (otr)Kete Ev Kvpiw), which, like noAitevdeoGe and 
TOALTEDLG, spans the entire hortatory section of the letter. Whether 
he comes or is absent, Paul wants the Philippians to behave a cer- 
tain way (moALteveobe) as a first priority (dvov), and that way above 
all is the way of unity (oti\Kete év Evi mvevportt). Phrased in this fash- 
ion, Paul's exhortation takes precedence over the question of his pos- 
sible return (cite EXOOv . . . cite Genddv). His coming (Adv) is not as 
important for the time being as their conduct (noA.teveoGe) and what 
that involves. Considering the depth of longing Paul had for his 
readers, Paul’s language gives his admonition special prominence. 

The subunit 1:27-30 indicates that Paul wrote not merely to 
express his gratitude for the Philippians’ gift (1:3-11) or to inform 
them of his circumstances (1:12-26), but to affect them—to challenge 
them to certain standards of attitude and behavior. His main con- 
cern is for unity and a spirit (tvebpc) of cooperation in the procla- 
mation of the gospel. Paul then supplements his words ottjkete &v 
evi tvevuatt with language drawn from the athletic arena. The par- 
ticiples ovvabAodvtes and Wy TtvpdpeEvot explain positively and 
negatively what remaining steadfast entails. The Philippians are to 
stand firm both by “striving together” for the faith of the gospel and 
by “refusing to be intimidated” by their opponents. Paul probably 
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has the unsaved inhabitants of Philippi in view, who sought to 
frighten the believers through persecution, though it is also possi- 
ble that Paul is anticipating his warnings in chapter three against 
legalistic preachers who sought to introduce perfectionistic doctrine. 
Whatever the source of the opposition, the Philippians are to make 
sure that their conduct serves to advance the gospel. 


Susunlt B: Exhortation to Unity Fostered by Humility (2:1-11) 


The “only thing” that matters to Paul in writing (1:27)—that the 
Philippians be unified in their gospel witness—is now presented in 
a variety of subarguments arranged logically around the main 
proposition of 1:27-30. This first subsection (2:1—11) has as its pur- 
pose the censuring of the Philippians for their factionalism. This pre- 
pares for Paul's later treatment of the specific issue over which the 
church is divided (4:2-3). 

Exhortation to Unity in the Face of Internal Divisions (2:1-4). The 
beginning of this subsection is marked by the switch from the theme 
of unity in the face of external opposition to unity in the face of inter- 
nal factionalism. This transition is signaled by the inferential con- 
junction obv as well as by the new tail-head link yapcv (2:2; cf. 
2:17-18). Syntactically, 2:14 centers on the main finite verb in 2:2a 
(rAnpwdoute), which is preceded by four conditional clauses and fol- 
lowed by a series of subordinate constructions. The elevated struc- 
ture in the Greek, with elements employed for rhetorical effect, sug- 
gests that these verses represent a rhythmic statement capable of 
division into formal strophes. The formal parallelism in 2:1-4 can 
be displayed as follows: 


Strophe 1 (2:1) 
If then there is any (€i t1g ov) encouragement in Christ, 
If any (ei t1) consolation of love, 
If any (€1 tc) sharing in the Spirit, 
If any (€i t1¢) compassion and sympathy, 
Strophe 2 (2:2) 
Make my joy complete 
A by being of the same mind (16 adt0 dpovijte), 
B having the same love, 
B’ being in full accord, 
A’ having one mind (10 Ev dpovotvtes), 
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Strophe 3 (2:34) 
A doing nothing (undév) from selfishness or conceit, 
B but (GAAd) in humility regarding others as better 
than yourselves, 
A’ not (un) looking out for your own interests, 
B’ but (GAA) for the interests of others. 


Paul’s vital concern is for unity. The first strophe provides the 
indispensable grounds for unity—the resources that make harmo- 
nious living possible are available to the Philippians through their 
fellowship with Christ. In the second strophe, Paul’s concern for har- 
mony is pressed home in the four different ways he describes the 
same idea: being of the same mind, having the same love, being in 
full accord, having one mind. The third strophe urges the Philippi- 
ans to strive for harmony and humility and to renounce the parti- 
san spirit that is threatening to destroy the unity of the community. 
The Philippian church was polarized between two women who had 
worked faithfully with Paul but were at odds with each other (4:2-3). 
This problem was not inconsequential, and Paul attacks it directly 
in 4:2, using the same admonition he directs earlier to the entire con- 
gregation (2:2). But first he lays additional groundwork by pointing 
to the supreme model of Christian living (2:5-11). 

Exhortation to Christlike Humility (2:5-11). The boundaries of this 
unit are indicated by several features: 


1. In contrast to the previous paragraph, the emphasis here is 
not parenetic but ethical, with the conduct of Christ as the ulti- 
mate mapadetyya of Christian behavior. 

2. As in 2:2, there is a return to the imperative mood in 2:5 
(dpoveite). 

3. The unit closes with the description of Christ (2:11), and is fol- 
lowed by a new, hortatory paragraph (2:12), indicating yet 
another change in tone at this stage in the argument. 

4. The verb $povéw (2:5) links 2:5-11 with 2:14, where the dpov- 
root appears three times (2:2 twice, 3). 


Although modern scholarship concerning 2:5-11 is largely pre- 
occupied with source-critical questions, such questions are not cru- 
cial to our study. The way Paul uses the Christ-hymn in the letter 
demands that we interpret it in terms of its function within the pres- 
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ent literary and rhetorical contexts—namely, as part of the argument 
begun in 1:12 and, specifically, as support for the exhortation in 2:1+4. 
The Philippians are to pattern their mutual relationships after the 
humble, self-emptying, and self-sacrificing attitude of Christ. This 
emphasis is reinforced rhetorically by means of the chiastic repeti- 
tion of Christ’s name: Xpiotd ‘Inood.. . Inaots Xpiotdg (2:5, 11). 
The entire hymn may, in fact, be regarded as a chiasmus: 


A Christ Jesus is God (2:5—6a). 
B He descended to earth and became subservient to 
: humanity (2:6b-7). 
c He died a horrible death (2:8). 
B’ He ascended to heaven and became superior to 
humanity (2:9). 
A’ Jesus Christ is acknowledged as God (2:10-11). 


Here the statements in B’ and 4’ present the logical outcome of 
Christ’s self-emptying (described in A and B), while the midpoint of 
the chiasmus (C) calls special attention to the most striking element 
in the paragraph: Christ’s humiliating death by crucifixion. 


Susunit C: Exhortation to Wholeness and Blameless Living 
before the World (2:12-18) 

This paragraph is built around two independent imperative verbs 
in 2:12-16 that represent two independent head propositions (2:12c, 
14). There is an obvious change from the preceding nonhortatory 
tone in 2:5-11, with its main finite verbs in the indicative (except in 
2:5), to a hortatory tone, with the main finite verbs in the imperative 
mood (except in 2:17). There is also a marked change of topic from 
the statements about Christ’s example for Christian behavior in 
2:5-11 to statements about Paul’s own example (2:17-18). Hence 
2:12-16 may be analyzed as a continuation of the plea for unity begun 
in 2:1-4, followed by a summary (2:17-18) that provides a closing 
recapitulation and is less prominent than what it summarizes. The 
theme of 2:12—16 can be stated as follows: “I plead with you to obey 
me and to work at bringing healing to your community. For God is 
already at work among you to foster mutual good will instead of ill 
will. Do this in order that no one will be able to find any fault in you 
as you share with others the message of life.” 
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SUBSECTION THREE: News about Paul’s Companions: Two Christ- 
like Men Who Live for the Gospel (2:19-30) 


The principal evidence for the boundaries of this unit is the pres- 
ence of tail-head linkage. In addition, certain characteristics of this 
section are not shared by the sections that precede or follow. (a) The 
information in this section primarily concerns Paul’s co-workers and 
their relationship to the Philippians. (b) The section is resumptive: 
Paul’s agile mind now returns to the theme of his own affairs and 
plans begun in 1:12. (c) The internal structure of 2:19-30 is composed 
of two parallel sections dealing with Timothy (2:19-24) and Epa- 
phroditus (2:25-30) respectively. 

That 2:19-30 is closely linked to previous parts of the letter is 
seen in the fact that Paul’s depiction is drawn largely from his lan- 
guage in 1:27-2:18. The term evyvyG (2:19) clearly recalls wid yoy 
(1:27) and ovpyvxor (2:2), while the appellation iodyoyxoc (2:20) 
recalls the equally rare io (2:6). Likewise, the clause ot m&vtec yap 
TO EavTHV Cyntototv in 2:21 is equivalent to t& éavtdv Exaot0¢ 
oKonovvtEs in 2:4. Finally, E50vAEvoev (2:22) recalls not only the 
dodA01 of the letter opening (1:1) but also the 5odAov of the Christ- 
hymn (2:7). 

Thus, in what first appears to be a simple resumption of Paul’s 
missionary report, the apostle continues to instruct the Philippians 
about the importance of harmony and humility. Timothy’s unselfish 
devotion and Epaphroditus’s readiness to risk his health in service 
to Paul display the selfless care for others enjoined in 2:1—4 and rein- 
forced by the singular example of Christ’s own self-emptying in 
2:5-11. The reference to Timothy and Epaphroditus has therefore an 
indirect persuasive function aimed at strengthening Paul’s appeal 
to unity and to the imitation of Christ. 


Body Subpart (3:1-4:9) 


The section 3:1-4:9 takes up the same topic as the previous sec- 
tion (1:12-2:30)—unity and humility in the struggle for the faith of 
the gospel. This theme has been foreshadowed most clearly in 
1:27-2:18. Of particular interest here is the literary inclusio formed 
by noAtteveoOe . . . otrkete (1:27) and noditevpa . . . OTT|KETE 
(3:20-4:1). In contrast to their opponents, whose proud minds are 
set on the éxtyeva (“earthly things,” 3:19; cf. 2:10), the Philippians 
are to have an attitude that is shaped by their heavenly citizenship. 
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The passage opens in 3:1 with a vocative (ade 901), an impera- 
tive (yoipete), and an adverbial phrase (t6 Aoindv). Contextually, 70 
Aondv functions more as a transitional device (” furthermore”) than 
as a closing formula (“finally”), though both meanings are attested 
for Aoutdv in the New Testament. Thus 3:1 serves as a transitional 
element to the warning against the Judaizers that begins in 3:2. It is 
also a further development of the joy theme that is central to Paul’s 
argument (cf. 1:18; 2:17-18; 4:4, 10): “rejoice in what the Lord has 
done, not in what you may have proudly accomplished.” Paul adds 
that his repeated appeals to joy are a means of safeguarding the read- 
ers from destructive beliefs and practices. 

In 3:2-4a Paul directly addresses the threat to the church with 
a threefold description of the opposition (“dogs,” “evil workers,” 
“mutilators”)—an irony that turns the Judaizers’ boast in relying 
on dietary laws, works, and circumcision into a negative charac- 
terization. The Philippians, by contrast, are to worship God by his 
Spirit and to put no confidence in the flesh. Then in 3:4b~11 Paul 
sets forth his own life as a pattern of trust in the righteousness of 
Christ (3:7-11) versus the righteousness of the law (3:4b-6). Like 
his Savior (2:5-8), Paul voluntarily renounced all his “gains” (privi- 
lege, position, power, etc.) for the sake of something far better— 
to come to know Christ fully by conforming himself to his death 
and taking up his cross daily. Thus, rather than elevating one’s 
status, conversion involves an “emptying” analogous to that of 
Christ. 

The dominant theme in the next section (3:12-16) is that perfec- 
tion is a goal to strive for and nota process that is already completed. 
By making it clear that he has not yet reached perfection, Paul is 
holding up his own life as an example of humility, the very quality 
he wants the Philippians to possess. The argument continues in 
3:17-21 with Paul now holding up his life for emulation as one who 
trusts in the righteousness of Christ, with an appended warning 
against those whose example is harmful and who live as enemies of 
the cross. Again Paul counters lifestyle with lifestyle (cf. 3:4b-11), 
keenly aware of the need to give flesh and blood examples of the 
truth of the gospel. Finally, in 4:1-9 Paul recapitulates his argument 
and touches on various points related to the body head. 

In summary, the thrust of 3:1-4:9 is the same as that of 1:12-2:30. 
Just as in 1:27-30 Paul calls the Philippians to united action against 
their opponents, so here in 3:1-11 he reinforces his command with 
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a simple but profound description of the Judaizing threat. In 2:1-4 
he describes true Christian joy as outward looking; now here in 4:5 
he asserts that Christians are to exercise forbearance toward one 
another. In 2:5-11 he follows-up his exhortation with an appeal to 
the humility of Christ; so here in 4:5 he reinforces his appeal with 
the reminder that “the Lord is near.” And just as in 2:5-11 Christ's 
life is depicted in terms of privilege-death-exaltation, so here in 
3:4b-11 Paul views his own life in the same terms. Finally, in 1:27-2:4 
Paul rebukes selfishness and strife among the Philippians, so here 
in 4:2-3 he issues a direct rebuke to two of their prominent leaders, 
Euodia and Syntyche. Although the evidence is too vague to allow 
us to reconstruct the exact nature of the dispute between these two 
women, Paul considers it an extremely serious one. What is clear is 
the close connection between 2:2 and 4:2, where the same basic lan- 
guage occurs (10 adtO dpoviite/ppoveiv). This suggests that 4:2-3 
is the concrete application of all that Paul has said about unity. The 
terse appeals that Paul flings at his readers (napaKxoAd... napaKarAS 
..- EpOTd... ovAAAUBavov) suggest an intense personal disagree- 
ment that went beyond these two leaders and was causing the 
church members to take sides. Paul therefore has to beg each of them, 
face to face as it were, to put away their selfish ambitions and to live 
harmoniously together under the lordship of Christ (év kupia, 4:2). 
For Paul, then, “standing firm” (4:1) means above all living in har- 
mony with one another in the church (4:2-6) and enjoying the peace 
and harmony that God alone can give (4:7-9). 


Body Closing (4:10-20) 


This part of the letter is Paul’s acknowledgment of the gift sent 
to him by the Philippians. Like the body opening (1:3-11), 4:10-20 
can be divided into two parts: (a) in 4:10-14 Paul expresses his grat- 
itude for the Philippians’ recent gift carried by Epaphroditus, and 
(b) in 4:15-20 he recalls the Philippians’ earlier pattern of generous 
support for his apostolic ministry. Although some interpreters con- 
sider 4:10-20 a separate letter of thanks written by Paul long before 
he ever wrote the main body of the letter, it is more likely that Paul 
is attempting to summarize various themes of the letter, not the least 
of which is the Philippians’ gift to Paul (cf. 1:3-11). The doxology of 
4:20 brings the letter to a close. All that is needed thereafter is the 
epistolary postscript (4:21-23). 
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Summary: The Discourse Structure of Philippians 


It is now possible to attempt a comprehensive outline of the letter’s 
macrostructure—the thought that determines and controls the choice 
of words and the construction of sentences. Our analysis of the 
macrostructure of Philippians indicates a division of the letter into 
24 pericopes that, as independent units of meaning, together con- 
stitute the entire discourse. We may arrange these pericopes accord- 
ing to their respective function in the discourse as follows: 


Philippians: A Deliberative Letter Urging 
Ecclesial Unity in the Cause of the Gospel 


I. Letter Opening/Epistolary Prescript: Greetings to All (1:1-2) 

II. Letter Body: The Need for Unity in the Cause of the Gospel 
(1:34:20) 

A. Body Opening: Thanksgiving and Prayer for All (1:3-11) 

1. Thanksgiving for the Philippians’ Cooperation in the 
Spread of the Gospel (1:3-8) 

2. Prayer for Increasing Love among the Philippians 
(1:9-11) 

B. Body Proper: Argument for Ecclesial Unity (1:12-4:9) 

1. Body Head/Primary Development of the Argument: 
Exhortation to Unity in the Cause of the Gospel 
(1:12-2:30) 

a. News about Paul’s Imprisonment: The Priority of 
the Gospel in All Things (1:12-26) 
(1) The Effect of Paul’s Imprisonment on the 
Gospel (1:12-14) 
(2) The Motives of Those Who Preach the Gospel 
in Rome (1:15-18a) 
The Effect of Paul’s Imprisonment on His 
Relationship to the Philippians (1:18b—26) 
b. Instructions for the Church: Plea for a Unified 
Gospel Witness (1:27-2:18) 
(1) Exhortation to Unity in the Face of Opposition 

from the World (1:27-30) 

(2) Exhortation to Unity Fostered by Humility 

(@1-11) 

(a) Exhortation to Unity in the Face of Internal 
Divisions (2:1-4) 

(b) Exhortation to Christlike Humility (2:5-11) 


(3 


— 
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(3) Exhortation to Wholeness and Blameless 
Living before the World (2:12-18) 


c. News about Paul’s Companions: Two Christlike 


Men Who Live for the Gospel (2:19-30) 
(1) Commendation of Timothy (2:19-24) 
(2) Commendation of Epaphroditus (2:25-30) 


2. Body Subpart/Secondary Development of the 
Argument: Warning against Pride in Human 
Achievements (3:1-4:9) 


a. 


o 


Renewed Exhortation to Rejoice in the Lord (3:1) 


b. Warning against Selfish Ambition (3:2—4a) 
os 
d. Warning against Claiming Perfection Now 


Paul’s Past and Present Values Contrasted (3:4b-11) 


(3:12-16) 


. True and False Teachers Contrasted (3:17-21) 
. Summarizing Exhortations (4:1-9) 


(1) Renewed Exhortation to Steadfastness (4:1) 

(2) Renewed Exhortation to Unity in the Cause of 
the Gospel (4:2-3) 

(3) Renewed Exhortation to Joy and Harmony in 
the Midst of Difficulties (4:4-7) 

(4) Renewed Exhortation to Godly Patterns of 
Thought and Conduct (4:8-9) 


C. Body Closing: Renewed Expression of Gratitude for the 
Philippians’ Cooperation in the Spread of the Gospel 
(4:10-20) 

1. Acknowledgment of the Philippians’ Recent Gift 
(4:10-14) 

2. Acknowledgment of the Philippians’ Previous Gifts 
(4:15-20) 

Ill. Letter Closing/Epistolary Postscript: Greetings from All 


(4:21-23) 


This outline shows that Paul reacted to the Philippian situation 
by putting forward an argument in two parts (1:12-2:30; 3:1-4:9), 
proving the need for unity and why it should be exemplified in the 
church. The juxtaposition of positive and negative advice indicates 
that Paul is using the opposing rhetorical categories of persuasion 
and dissuasion, a characteristic strategy of deliberative rhetoric. It 
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is also clear that Paul’s argument in 1:12-2:30, the body head, devel- 
ops in a quasi-chiastic fashion. The major thematic features of the 
letter are dealt with in 1:27-2:18, which is clearly the heart of the 
epistle. 

On a broader canvas, it is evident that “unity for the sake of the 
gospel”—the one thing that Paul urges as the only (6vov) needful 
thing (1:27)—is a permeating, interlocking theme in Philippians. 
Paul’s purpose in Philippians is to persuade his readers to under- 
take a united course of action in the future on the grounds that it is 
the most advantageous course. Since he has prepared well for this 
argument in the epistolary prescript and body opening, it forms a 
continuum with them. The topical changes and transitions in the let- 
ter can all be understood as movements within this single argument. 

Paul’s primary appeal for unity is grounded in the letter’s gov- 
erning paradigm: the mind of Christ Jesus (2:5-11). While this pas- 
sage provides a magnificent description of the person of Christ, it 
must be interpreted primarily in connection with Paul’s argument 
that all division will cease and harmony be restored when the Philip- 
pians have the mind of Christ and live with such humility that they 
no longer infringe upon the rights of others (2:14). More than any- 
thing else, it is this example of utter self-denial that the Philippians 
need. How could Euodia and Syntyche (4:2-3) continue to quarrel 
in the presence of him who surrendered his rights and privileges for 
the sake of others? These clear and obvious links between 2:14 and 
4:2-3 should warn us against fragmenting the letter into discrete 
blocks that are only tangentially related to each other. The admoni- 
tion in 4:2-3 for the leaders of the factions to put aside their differ- 
ences is not merely a precautionary aside to a subsection of the 
Philippian audience; it is at the heart of what constrains Paul’s 
rhetoric throughout the letter. 

This reading of Philippians provides a corrective to previous inter- 
pretive strategies that tend to ignore the letter’s overall discourse 
structure and focus instead on substructures that are discernible in 
the letter. Philippians has a comprehensive macrostructure that 
determines and controls word choice and the construction of its sen- 
tences. This structure has, in turn, a specific communicative goal: to 
persuade the Philippians to put aside their differences and to live 
for the gospel with single-minded purpose. This understanding of 
the letter’s communicative function shows that it is misunderstood 
if read merely as a theological discourse on the person of Christ, an 
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apologetic for suffering, an exhortation to maturity, a letter of friend- 
ship, or in any other way that ignores the letter’s rhetorical purpose. 
The various parts of the letter are not a random accumulation of gen- 
eral precepts, but are relevant to a situation in which differences 
between key leaders in the Philippian church have provoked ani- 
mosity and contempt. Thus Paul writes the letter because he sus- 
pects that there are contending groups within the church, and this 
is an important concern for him. What emerges in the course of Paul’s 
argument is an overarching governing pattern designed to dispose 
the readers to act in accordance with his instructions and appeals. 

Finally, although the relationship between rhetoric and episto- 
lary structure is notoriously difficult to determine with certainty, the 
role of rhetoric in Philippians must be factored into the equation. In 
his New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984, 23-24), G. A. Kennedy 
explains that the rhetorical category described as “judicial” (to which 
deliberative rhetoric is directly related) exhibits the following gen- 
eral characteristics: 


A judicial speech usually begins with a proem or exordium which seeks 
to obtain the attention of the audience and goodwill or sympathy 
toward the speaker. It then proceeds to a narration of the facts, or back- 
ground information, and states the proposition which the speaker 
wishes to prove, often with a partition of it into separate headings. The 
speaker then presents his arguments in the proof, followed by a refu- 
tation of opposing views; here he may incorporate what was called a 
digression, often a relevant examination of motivations or attendant 
circumstances. Finally comes an epilogue or peroration, which summa- 
rizes the argument and seeks to arouse the emotions of the audience 
to take action or make judgment. 


Although Paul employed a letter rather than a speech because of the 
distance that separated him from the Philippian church (napovoia/ 
&roveig, 2:12), in other respects the form of rhetoric in Philippians 
resembles the judicial speech outlined above. After opening his let- 
ter in accordance with the requirements of contemporary epistolary 
convention (1:1-2), Paul proceeds to discuss his concerns and cir- 
cumstances with his audience. The metacommunicative introduc- 
tion (1:1—2) is followed by thanksgiving (1:3-8) and prayer (1 a 1UD), 
the latter two constituting the exordium. The narratio (1:12~26) then 
presents relevant background information. The propositio follows 
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immediately (1:27-30), introducing the letter’s first imperative (moA1- 
teveoee), a command which the author explicates as oti\KeTE Ev EVI 
mvevpwatt and then expounds by dividing it (partitio) into two cate- 
gories: (1) wd wort] oovabAobvtEs indicating his concern over the 
report of internal divisions in the community, and (2) 1) mtupdpevor 
EV UNSEVL ONO THV CvtiKeyLevoov expressing his prescription for over- 
coming opposition from without. 

Having introduced and divided his proposition, Paul proceeds to 
prove (probatio) his main thesis: unity begins with humility (2:1-4). 
He presents three examples (napadetyata)—Christ himself (2:5-11), 
Timothy (2:19-24), and Epaphroditus (2:25-30)—as additional proofs 
for his thesis, after the classical fashion of exempla. Then he introduces 
an important subthesis (3:1-21)—humility involves a proper mind- 
set (“heavenly-mindedness”)—attempting at the same time to refute 
those who represent its antithesis (3:19). Following this refutatio, based 
largely on Paul’s own example, the apostle brings his argument to a 
close (peroratio) with an exhortation, first to Euodia and Syntyche 
(4:2-3), then to the entire community (4:4-9). To complete the quasi- 
chiastic symmetry of the letter, Paul returns toa narrative exposition 
(narratio, 4:10-20) and then offers his customary terminal salutations 
(4:21-23). 

The rhetorical genre of Philippians is clearly deliberative (yévoc 
ovuBovAevtiKov), with Paul arranging his topics in a way that best 
suits his persuasive purpose. Between the prescript (1:1-2) and the 
postscript (4:21-23) Philippians comprises exordium (1:3-11), narra- 
tio (1:12-26), argumentatio (1:27-3:21, with various amplifications), 
peroratio (4:1-9), and narratio (4:10-20). Topics central to the letter’s 
purpose are introduced in the prescript, exordium, and first narratio 
and are recapitulated in the peroratio and second narratio. 

The exordium elicits the sympathy and goodwill of the audience 
and sets forth the main themes of the letter. Before he ventures into 
his argument, Paul thus rekindles the emotional ties between the 
Philippians and himself. This, of course, makes his appeal in 2:2 all 
the more emphatic, since he makes his personal joy dependent upon 
their unity. The primary subject of the initial narratio is Paul's impris- 
onment and its effect on both the gospel and the Philippians. Here 
much of the material is directed toward establishing Paul’s 7\60¢, or 
credibility, with his readers by demonstrating what kind of an apos- 
tle he is proving to be in prison. The argumentatio consists largely of 
a series of proofs that are parenetic in character. Here Paul seeks, 
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through encouragement and warning, to unify the Philippians in 
their witness. The peroratio recapitulates the principal theme of the 
letter—cooperation in the service of the gospel—and the letter ends 
with another narratio and a typical Pauline benediction. The closing 
narratio is anaphoric; it recalls the subject of the exordium and has a 
kind of bracketing effect. Having summed up his appeal in the per- 
oratio, Paul employs the closing narratio to call the Philippians back 
to the subject of his own circumstances and his receipt of their gift, 
which is the occasion for the writing of the letter. In outline form, 
the rhetoric of Philippians is as follows: 


1:1-2 Epistolary Prescript 
1:3-11 Exordium 
1:12-26 Narratio 
127-321) Argumentatio 
1:27-30 Propositio 
2.1630 Probatio 
3:1-21 Refutatio 
4:1-9 Peroratio 
4:10-20 Narratio 
4:21-23 Epistolary Postscript 


Clearly Paul knows the rhetorical traditions of his time, and uses 
their persuasive power to guide the Philippians into what he con- 
siders a fruitful path. But just as clearly, he is no prisoner to these 
rhetorical conventions. Paul employs rhetoric only to serve his pur- 
pose in bringing his readers to a clearer understanding of the gospel. 
Unlike traditional rhetoricians, his concern is not for the favor of his 
audience, but for the gospel and its proper and powerful expression 
in the lives of the Philippians. 


Conclusion 


For anyone interpreting a New Testament text, it is important to 
identify how the various parts of the text, especially any ambigu- 
ous ones, relate to the whole. How should an interpreter set about 
doing this? There is no foolproof method, but in Greek (and in 
numerous other languages) cohesion and coherence can be identi- 
fied through discourse analysis—an increasingly important topicin 
recent years and one likely to remain a major area of research for 
years to come. 
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Postscript 


Throughout this volume questions have been raised concerning 
relevance. By now the implications of linguistics for teachers and 
students of New Testament Greek should be obvious. 

Among these implications, perhaps the most important is the 
point of view toward language that is becoming accepted because 
of linguistic research. Language has been demonstrated to be 
something that can be studied objectively like other types of 
human behavior. Current language research provides students 
with a vital body of information about language sufficient to serve 
both their practical needs and their need for some understanding 
of language as a subject in itself. For example, phonological studies 
that are just now coming out will likely revolutionize our teaching 
of Greek phonemics and spelling, so that instead of viewing the 
word as an arbitrary sequence of sound units without fixed 
patterns, we will look at it in the way presented in chapter 2—as 
sound features with definite patterns reflecting the application of 
phonological rules. Studies in the field of transformational gram- 
mar are also developing rapidly, particularly aiding our under- 
standing of linguistic competence, that is, the way thought and 
expression are interrelated. It is almost certain that the distinction 
between deep and surface structure, discussed in chapters 4 and 5, 
will become an important part of the Greek curriculum, once 
there is more general agreement about exactly what is to be 
included in the deep structure. 

It seems equally certain that our whole notion of lexicography 
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will be modified by the development of more fully explicit lexicons 
than have been produced in the past. This development should 
make it easier to relate the study of words to other units of 
meaning such as sentences, paragraphs, and entire discourses. 
Unfortunately, traditional grammars still faithfully devote large 
amounts of space to one of the admittedly great contributions of 
the classical grammarians—identifying the Greek parts of speech— 
despite the fact that this emphasis often obscures other significant 
facts about the Greek sentence. No one can argue that it is useless 
to know that certain words are called “nouns,” others “verbs,” 
and the like. But if language study is no more than learning a set 
of labels, it can hardly lead to the outcomes described above. 
Finally, linguistics can (and it must be admitted that this is at 
present more a prophecy than a fact) lead to substantive improve- 
ments in the ways in which the biblical languages are taught. The 
best language teaching materials are those which capitalize to the 
fullest extent the interrelationships between the various sub- 
systems of language. We have seen that all the aspects of the 
Greek language form an integrated system; all the parts are 
interrelated, and their relationship seems to be hierarchical. This 
suggests that teaching materials should be designed so that the 
most widely applicable—and the most basic—concepts of descrip- 
tive linguistics are introduced from the beginning. Such materials 
would certainly include a discussion of the sentence, of the notion 
of content and structure words, and a fairly explicit definition of 
the terms phoneme, morpheme, word, and discourse. Good language 
materials will also explain the relationships between the super- 
ficially unrelated aspects of language such as grammatical analysis 
and historical linguistics, thus enabling students to see the whole 
process of communication as a kind of activity parallel to other 
aspects of human behavior and interrelated with all of them. 
However, having examined the language descriptively, histori- 
cally, and comparatively, we have not done the real job at all—we 
have only prepared for it. The real action lies in using the 
language as a medium of interpretation, of learning to function as 
hearers and heeders of the message God has entrusted to us (Rev. 
1:3). And this involves going beyond linguistics to exegesis. It 
involves breaking through the myths that surround language— 
the myth that Greek is more advanced or more beautiful or more 
expressive than Hebrew or other languages; the myth that some 
words are superior to others merely because tradition holds them 
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so; and finally the myth that meaning is contained in the word 
itself rather than in the discourse in which the word occurs. 

It is to this question of meaning that students of New Tes- 
tament Greek must ultimately be directed. Anything else falls 
short of the goal, for language without meaning is not language at 
all. The action is no longer with declensions or conjugations, or 
even with new methods of linguistic analysis. If these things 
justify themselves, it must be on the basis of the larger picture— 
of the contribution they make to the individual’s ability to discover 
something of the infinite richness of the Greek New Testament 
and to make its truths more understandable to people with little 
or no knowledge of Greek. 

The purpose of language education is therefore not to make 
students into apologists for (or against) a given linguistic dogma, 
but rather to make intelligent linguists out of them—persons who 
are able to think about language in other than purely subjective 
terms, and who have a vocabulary adequate to phrase the generali- 
zations they come up with. Only if this book leads to a curiosity 
about language itself and to a sense of competence in thinking and 
talking about language, will it have realized the practical goals that 
are its ultimate justification. 
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